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A Helpful Program 
of Activity for 1924 


ONTINUED and intensified effort toward good 
public relations, study looking toward uniform 
modernizing 
plant and equipment and practices, study of how to 
secure relief from unjust tax burdens, further treatment 
of valuation matters, unification and co-ordination of 
all forms of transportation, rapid transit, and con- 
tinuation of the educational work—these are the main 
‘topics to which the work of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association is to be devoted during the coming 
year. These are all matters in which the industry has 


a keen interest, hence the year’s work should prove 
‘ very helpful. 


One particularly important assignment is that of 
modernization. In line with the recommendations of 
the subjects and meetings committee, this topic is to be 
handled by two committees, one on city operation and 
one on interurban operation. The object sought is to 


- emphasize the need for modernization and to show what 


can be done in this direction. Much more has been done 
along this line by city properties than by interurban. 
Hence the work of the interurban committee will be 
particularly timely. The need here for improvement in 
nearly every way is so great that the opportunity of 
this committee to perform a real service to the inter- 
urban lines is exceptional. Its efforts will certainly be 


appreciated and welcomed by the interurban operators. 


Thé study of the bus this year by the parent associa- 
tion will be devoted to the economics of the transporta- 
tion needs of the community as a whole. The affiliated 
associations will consider operating details of the bus. 


The Accountant Has . 

a Real Opportunity 

HE importance of the work of the sceonetaee was 

well exemplified by the proceedings of the Ac- 
countants’ Association published in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL this week. President W. G. Nicholson 
stated the matter concisely when he said in his address 
that the utility accountant of today is more than a book- 
keeper, and that he must be well informed in all the 
various branches of the business. 

Some of the topics discussed were eater with 
the national associations of other utilities and utility 
commissioners to standardize accounting methods, con- 
trol of expenditures by the budget system, classification 
of accounts for subsidiary bus operations and stores 
accounting. This wide range of subjects gives an indi- 
cation of the present-day problems with which the ac- 
countant is concerned. 

The discussion on budgetary control was an indication 


of the opportunity before the accountant. In such 
studies the auditor can analyze the various sources of, 
expenditure and point out where the executive should 
look to save unnecessary expenditures. 

Perhaps more attention should be given to elimination 
of unnecessary or duplicate accounting work. In the 
study of some particular problem the executive may call 
for a certain analysis of accounts continued over a 
period of perhaps six months or a year. The solution 
may be obtained and the report forgotten by the gen- 
eral manager, but not by the accounting department. 
Following the established routine, the report may be 
prepared month by month, only to be filed away by 
some clerk without the knowledge of the executive. A 
close watch should be kept upon special or unusual re- 
ports to prevent such a waste of effort. 

Altogether the auditor is one of the most useful aids 
to the management. The writer of this editorial has 
seen numerous instances where the management did not 
know the true financial condition of the road, largely be- 
cause the auditor was unable to give the needed figures 
in such shape as to be useful. The first step toward 
making money is to know how to spend money wisely, 
and if the accounting department can do this a long 
step has been taken toward making a property suc- 
cessful. 


Accountants’ Association Should Have 

Support of More Companies 

HILE the present personnel of the Accountants’ 

Association is quite active in following up the more 
important questions of the day, it goes without saying 
that a body of men numbering less than fifty at this time 
is working under a severe handicap. The membership 
in the association and the attendance at the conventions 
need to be increased materially before the industry can 
be expected to receive the full benefit therefrom. This 
is largely a matter for the accountants themselves to 
consider, but at the same time the executives of the 
various companies are in a position to encourage their 
accounting officers to enter into the work of the associa- 
tion and should do so whenever possible. 

During the past few years the requirements of the 
electric railway accountant have been increasing stead- 
ily. He is continually being called upon to answer new 
questions and solve new problems concerning which he 
has no precedents. To a great extent he must work 


.them out on his own responsibility, and in order to be 


of service to his company he must develop himself. 
Such self-development can of course come only through 
years of study and experience, but it can be materially 
facilitated through personal contact with other mem- 
bers of his profession and mutual discussion of the 
various problems. This is one of the most, if not the 
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most, valuable features of the annual convention, and it 
seems unnecessary to say that it should be encouraged 
to the fullest extent. 

One instance pointed out at one of the meetings of 
the association is worthy of particular comment, as it 
clearly shows the value of accurate figures furnished 
promptly to the management. By means of a detailed 
statement of maintenance costs on certain types and 
units of equipment it was possible for the general man- 
ager of a large company to keep in touch with condi- 
tions from day to day and thereby effect savings 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars per year. 
This is an example of what the accounting department 
can do. ; 


Leadership Needed 
in Traffic Problems 


HE need for more comprehensive knowledge of 

street traffic and methods of regulating it was 
emphasized by the report of the committee on traffic 
regulations of the Transportation & Traffic Association 
and the ensuing discussion at the Atlantic City con- 
vention. The rapid increase of population of our urban 
centers and the even more rapid increase of the riding 
habit make the outlook for the future even more serious 
than the present situation, bad as it is. 

Although the greater part of street congestion is due 
to the rapid increase in the use of motor vehicles, the 
various national automobile organizations are doing 
little if anything’ to reach a solution. The American 
Electric Railway Association and its affiliated associa- 
tions have taken the lead and through several com- 
mittees have made a start. It is little more than this, 
however, and most of the work lies ahead. 

An interesting commentary on the causes of conges- 
tion was pointed out in the discussion. Removal of 
street car tracks is frequently advocated as the one cure 
for the transportation situation. The falsity of this 
position is seen from figures collected in Los Angeles 
and referred to in the discussion, which showed that 
the automobile traffic on streets without railway tracks 
was only about 40 per cent greater than that on streets 
where tracks existed. 

When the relative carrying capacity of street cars 
and automobiles is considered the absurdity of the 
removal of car tracks to solve the traffic problem is 
apparent. Regardless of what is said by certain enthu- 
siasts, the street cars carry the bulk of passenger 
traffic. The committee on traffic regulations pointed out 
that the average surface car system carries daily a 
number of passengers more than equal to the entire 
population of the city it serves. Even in New York 
City, with its extensive system of rapid transit lines 
covering four of its five boroughs, the surface cars 
carry some.40 per cent of the total riders. 

The present haphazard methods of regulating traffic 
should somehow be made more effective from the stand- 
point of the greatest good for the greatest number. The 
many palliatives for congestion must be studied, stand- 
ardized and applied where they can give relief. Municipal 
authorities must be brought to see that better traffic 
control is necessary for the continued growth and pros- 
perity of their communities. 

In view of the present and growing seriousness of 
the situation, and the need for immediate constructive 
work, the American Electric Railway Association can 
well undertake aggressively to secure the co-operation 


and support of all the interests affected. This is essen- 


tial not only to safeguard the interests of the street 
railway industry but to render a still larger service to. 
the communities all over the nation. 


Definite Results Obtained 
at the Claims Convention 


HE results accomplished at the 1923 convention of 
the Claims Association will be recorded with credit. 


in the history of that organization. Two subjects which ; 


have taken considerable thought by committees as well 


as time of delegates at previous conventions were set- — 


tled definitely at Atlantic City. The first of these was 
the acceptance of a code of ethics for railway claim 
agents. 
the adoption of such codes by organizations represent- 
ing professional men. It helps the insider to know 
what to do, and it helps the outsider to know what he 
may expect from men in that profession. The need of 
such:a code for the railway claim agents has been felt 


for some time, and this need was well supplied by the | 


code submitted by. Mr. Sears of Boston. With one or 
two slight changes in wording which were suggested by 
the committee appointed to consider the code and were 
accepted by Mr. Sears, the code was promptly and 
unanimously adopted. This code should be of great 
benefit to the organization. 

Extended discussion took place at the claims con- 
vention between those in favor of a large claims organi- 
zation, prepared to look up and settle with prospective 
claimants, and the advocates of a small organization. 
The latter based their argument on the theory that if 
any one wants damages from a railway he should visit 
the office of the company and make his claim there. 


Here also a definite conclusion was reached by the dele- ° 


gates, i.e., that neither plan can be followed exclusively 
to advantage. 
large foreign populations apt to be misled by the wiles 
of the ambulance chaser,’ outside investigators seem 
necessary. Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that 
the evidence presented by Mr. Robinson of Cincinnati 
of what a very small force can do in favorable surround- 
ings produced a great impression. In the future the 
burden of proof will rest on the manager of a large 
staff of claims investigators, adjusters and clerks that 
such a staff is necessary. 

Outside of these two topics, the greatest interest at 
the Claims Association centered around the subject of 
automobile accidents. This also has been a perennial 
subject. The private automobile, has done so much 
direct and indirect damage to the street railway—in- 
direct in taking away its passengers and in blocking its 
right of way and direct in colliding with its cars— 
that the outlook seems about as dark as it could be. 
Nevertheless, here also progress was reported at the 
Claims convention. On this topic Cleveland seems to 
be the bright spot in the country, with its traffic courts, 
though the sun is shining through also at Rochester, 
Chicago and Detroit, which have courts of this kind, 
and seems about to break through the clouds in other 
cities. In fact, therhistory of the automobile menace 
promises to follow that of many other evils. When they 
get too bad, the people will rise up and suppress them. 
It is the hope of the claims agent that through some 
central point, perhaps a safety engineer at association 
headquarters, the coming of this relief may be hastened. 
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One of the encouraging signs of the times is — 


In some cities, especially where there are | 


x 
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S ANNOUNCED in last week’s 
A issue of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JoUR- 
NAL, page 591, in connection with 

the report of the Charles A. Coffin prize 
eommittee, the gold medal in the elec- 
tric railway field was awarded this 
year to the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad, Highwood, Il. 
The brief submitted by the company is 
a beautiful example of the printer’s art. 
It is a printed book with a three-color 
and black process cover, which is’ re- 


The Brief that 
Won the Charles A. Coffin Prize for 1923 


The Intensely Interesting Story of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad—a Story of Achievement—as Told in 
the Company’s Brief Submitted to the Charles A. Coffin Prize 
Committee of the American Electric Railway Association Is 
Printed Here in Full, Together with a Few of the Illustrations 


produced herewith, though much of the 
effect is lost by the absence of the 
colors. Inside, the matter was printed 
on exceptionally fine deckle edge paper 
with illustrations printed in sepia, with 
hand-lettered headings for the main 
subdivisions of the report and with an 
insert reproduction of one of the com- 
pany’s three-color and black process 
posters reproduced in the original 
colors. The book was well illustrated 
with graphic charts showing the trend 


Reproduction of the Cover on the North Shore Line Brief 


‘ 


of the company’s business, economies 
effected, etc., and with numerous pic- 
tures illustrating various types of 
equipment, including motor buses as 
well as cars, samples of posters used 
effectively, reproductions of billboard 
advertising, three pages of newspaper 
clipping reproductions, one of the com- 
pany’s fine new stations, pictures illus- 
trating safety work and others showing 
the work the company is doing with its 
employees. Altogether the book com- 
prises forty-seven pages and represents 
a considerable expenditure of effort. 
The brief of the North Shore Line 
starts out with an introductory state- 
ment which sets forth the eight factors 
drawn up by the committee to indicate 
the matter which would be considered 
in making the award, and then explains 
the general manner in which these 
eight points were treated. These eight 
points were printed in connection with 
the committee report in last week’s 
issue of the JOURNAL. The introductory 
statement also explains that clauses 3 
and 4, which dealt respectively with the 
introduction of original ideas leading 
to economies, and the extent to which 
the company had taken advantage of 
economies originating with others, were 
treated jointly. The explanation given 
is that while many economies in opera- 
tion on the North Shore Line have re- 
sulted from original ideas and experi- 
ments, the company has nevertheless not 
hesitated to apply practices developed 
on other properties if they seemed to 
be an improvement. But as it is diffi- 
cult to substantiate a claim for original- 
ity in ideas, the North Shore Line was 
content to rest its claim for recognition, 
it said, on the manner in which it has 


_ taken advantage of every development 


in the industry and turned it into 
achievement. The full statement of the 
North Shore Line after the introductory 
chapter follows: 


Popularizing Electric Railroad 
Service 


HAT electric railroad service can 

be made popular; that a railroad 
can get more riders and more revenue 
in the face of the keenest competition; 
that it can get the communities it serves 
to work for it, instead of against it, is 
fully proved in the case of the North 
Shore Line. 

It has been done. 
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Without increasing its trackage—ex- 
cept to the extent of gaining an en- 
trance to the heart of Chicago over the 
elevated—the North Shore Line in the 
seven years of operation under the 
present management, has seen the num- 
ber of its passengers double and its 
gross annual earnings multiply by five. 
It has seen the gross earnings from its 
freight traffic multiply by fifteen in 
five years; grow from an insignificant 
item to nearly a million dollars a year. 

From a railroad patronized only as 
a necessity when other means of travel 
were not readily available, it has be- 
come “the most talked about electric 
railroad in the country,” and is pa- 
tronized by thousands of travelers in 
preference to any other means of trans- 
portation ‘in the territory through 
which it runs. 

How was this accomplished? 

The answer may be epitomized in a 
single sentence: By giving service and 
telling the public its story. 


SERVICE Must BE CONVENIENT 


An electric railroad to gain and hold 
the confidence and support of the pub- 
lic, must give a service that is con- 
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Between Chicago and Waukegan, a 
distance of about 35 miles, the terri- 
tory is closely built up. Although there 
are a number of separate municipali- 
ties, for transportation purposes it is 
almost a continuous city, making more 
frequent service and more stops neces- 
sary. To meet this condition a half- 
hourly express service was put in ef- 
fect. This is distinct from the limited 
service, although the latter is available 
also for travelers between Chicago and 
Waukegan, if they prefer it. This 
schedule provides a service of three 
trains an hour in each direction, be- 
sides a convenient local service. 

Although this service was more than 
the traffic at first justified, it was main- 
tained and soon the people began talk- 
ing of the excellent service the road 
was giving. The sentiment gradually 
changed, and from hostile critics, the 
people along the line became enthusi- 
astic boosters. 

As through travel between Chicago 
and Milwaukee increased, the manage- 
ment decided that an even faster serv- 
ice should-be given through travelers 
and three extra trains in both direc- 
tions were recently put into service, 


Line, it was found possible last Sep- 
tember, when time schedules were being 
revised, to cut down the running time 
between Chicago and Milwaukee by 
five minutes. The fast time made by 
trains, combined with their frequency, 
is the biggest factor in the popularity 
of the company. With forty-six 
limited trains operating daily between 
Chicago and Milwaukee travelers do not 
have to seek other means of transpor- 
tation because of inadequate service. 


EQUIPMENT Must BE MODERN 


The foregoing brief sketch of the 
character of service given by the North 
Shore Line, is intended to show that 
adequate service is essential if popu- 
larity is to be achieved. But the mere 
running of trains does not mean sery- 
ice, as that term is understood by the 
traveling public of today. The term 
“service” embraces many things. No 
matter how frequently trains may be 
run, if they are made up of cars of ob- 
solete type, unsightly in appearance 
and-uncomfortable in riding qualities, 
they will not meet with popular favor. 
If the cars are good and the roadbed in 
bad condition, the service will not sat- 


Thousands of Dollars 
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Charts from the Brief Showing the Growing Popularity of the North Shore Line 


venient. The traveler going a consid- 
erable distance, thinks first of the time 
consumed on the way. To suit his re- 
quirements, trains must be operated at 
a high rate of speed with as few stops 
as possible. 

For the traveler going a shorter dis- 
tance, perhaps only a few miles to the 
next city on the line, speed is not as 
essential as frequency of service. He 
expects a train to be there to take him 
at almost any time he may wish to go. 
If it is there, he will patronize it and 
praise the service. If he has to wait 
for a train, he will try to get to his 
destination in some other way and com- 
plain about the character of the service 
given by the railroad. 

Under the present management con- 
ditions on the North Shore Line are 
carefully considered from the stand- 
point of the needs of the public, and 
train schedules arranged accordingly. 
Service is classified under three heads 
—Limited, Express and Local. An 
hourly limited service is maintained be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, sched- 
ules being arranged so that trains 
leave both cities every hour, on the 
hour. Travelers do not have to refer to 
a timetable. The service is frequent 
and convenient and hence popular. 


making no stops between Evanston and 
Kenosha. These trains reduce the run- 
ning time twenty minutes and proved 
popular from the first day they were 
put on. One of the trains is run to 
connect with the Twentieth Century 
and the Broadway Limited in Chicago, 
and is popular with business men in 
Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha, de- 
sirous of making close connections with 
those trains without loss of time. Each 
of these trains was given a distinctive 
name, mainly for advertising purposes, 


ANTICIPATING THE PUBLIC WANTS 


It is the policy of the North Shore 
Line to anticipate the wants of the 
public and put on additional service 
without waiting to have requests made 
by its patrons. In line with this policy 
a half-hourly limited service was re- 
cently put on between Milwaukee and 
Kenosha, and although the traffic 
hardly warranted it, there has been a 
gradual and steady increase in busi- 
ness. The extra service is greatly ap- 
preciated by the people in the cities 
served, and it helps to strengthen the 
spirit of good will toward the company. 

Although an’ average speed of almost 
a mile a minute is maintained on the 
northern division of the North Shore 


isfy the public. If employees are un- 
tidy in appearance, careless in the man- 
ner in which they perform their work, 
if they do a small favor for a passenger 
grudgingly and only when asked, the 
service is not satisfactory. If ticket 
agents are not ready to answer cor- 
rectly and promptly any and all ques- 
tions asked by the public relative to 
service, prospective customers will turn 
away disappointed and form a poor 
opinion of the company. It is the 
policy of the management of the North 
Shore Line to see that no detail is 
overlooked to make riding pleasant and 
agreeable. Every item which enters 
into giving service, in the broadest 
sense of that term, is carefully 


‘checked and made as nearly perfect as 


it is humanly possible to make it. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN TYPE OF CAR 


Owing to the steady increase in busi- 
ness, it has’ been necessary for the 
North Shore Line constantly to keep 
adding to its equipment. Within the 
last year seventy-five new cars have 
been put in service, thirty-five of which 
were gondolas, fifteen merchandise 
despatch, twelve one-man safety cars, 
one line car, one dining car, two parlor- 
observation cars and nine steel coaches. 
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Marked improvements have been made 
in all the passenger cars over cars of 
similar type put in service as late as 
two years ago. The improvements are 
the result of careful study on the part 


of the company’s engineers, based on © 


experience, and conditions peculiar to 
the property. Passengers are quick to 
notice the improvements and remark 
that the company is always doing some- 
thing to add to the comfort of its 
patrons. Good equipment is conducive 
to goodwill. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Proper heating and ventilating of 
ears are essential to the comfort of 
passengers. In those respects great im- 
provements have been made in the lat- 
est type of coaches put in service by 
this company. Each car is equipped 
with a double system of heating, one 
consisting of a large water heater with 
circulating pipes, and the other of elec- 
tric heaters of 630 watts capacity, each 
with thermostatic control. The elec- 
_tric heaters are used in the spring and 
fall, when weather conditions do not 
warrant the operation of the hot-water 
heaters. In extremely cold weather the 
electric heaters can be used in conjunc- 
_ tion with the hot-water heater, if they 
are necessary to keep the cars com- 
fortable. 

For ventilation each car is equipped 
with one automatic intake and eleven 
automatic exhaust ventilators. The 
air from the intake ventilator is passed 
over the hot-water heater pipes before 
entering the car body. The electric 
lights are in the ceiling in large bowls 
giving a soft and well diffused illumina- 
tion to the car. The dining cars are 
equipped with wall lighting fixtures, 
mounted on the panels between windows, 
in addition to the ceiling lights. Each 
car is provided with storm windows 
and with screens, and has three oscil- 
lating fans. Special attention was 
given the interior finish and fittings, 
so that the cars would be attractive as 
well as comfortable. 


PARLOR-OBSERVATION CARS 


Two parlor-observation cars were 
placed in service in July, 1923, the 
first of the kind introduced on the 
North Shore Line. These cars have a 
seating capacity of 29 passengers, in- 
cluding the smoking compartment. 
They are equipped with the double sys- 
tem of heating used in the new type 
coaches, each car having twenty-five 
electric heaters of 500 watts capacity 
and a hot-water heater with circulat- 
ing pipes. The ventilating system is 
the same as in the new coaches. The 
ear interiors’‘are finished in mahogany, 
rich and pleasing in appearance. The 
seats consist of large mahogany arm- 
chairs, upholstered in fine figured 
plush, the arms arranged to hold a 
small tray on which soft drinks and 
light lunches may be served. 

That such comforts are appreciated 
by travelers was shown the first day 
the cars were put in service. Although 
an extra charge of 50 cents is made on 
these cars, they have been filled to 
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capacity on every trip, indicating that 
the public will gladly pay for special 
service. 

During the last year the manage- 
ment decided to extend the service by 
means of motor coach lines into terri- 
tory without adequate transportation 
facilities, through tickets being issued 
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good for both rail and bus lines. A 
fleet of twenty-seven company-owned 
motor coaches is now operating on four 
routes, additional ones being rented for 
special days when business is unusually 
heavy. In line with the established 
policy of having the most attractive 
equipment that can be obtained, four 
types of coaches are being used by the 
company, one being a parlor coach, 
which is reserved for special chartered 
car passengers. While the motor 
coach lines give a local service, they 
are intended principally as feeders for 
the electric railroad. 


SELLING TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Second in importance to giving good 
transportation service, is selling it to 
the public, and in that respect the 
North Shore Line has been unusually 
successful, as is proved by its rapidly 
growing business and the goodwill 
toward the company which exists in 
every community along the line. The 
selling of service is accomplished in 
a variety of ways, and no way is wit- 
tingly overlooked by this company. 
Giving the character of service out- 
lined above, and providing the kind 
of equipment described, are in them- 
selves strong selling factors, but they 
must be supplemented in other ways. 
The North Shore Line has a highly effi- 
cient traffic department, made up of 
experts trained in soliciting passenger 
and merchandise movements. These 
men make regular calls on the traffic 
departments of all manufacturers and 
business houses in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and intermediate cities. Even beyond 
the limits of those cities their efforts are 
extended into contiguous territory, and 
their personal solicitation is followed 
up by letters, rate cards and other 
literature. 

Tracing of shipments is done, and 
advice on reconsigning or final delivery 
is given by long distance telephone, 
so the customer gets the information 
he seeks in a few minutes. Shippers 
appreciate that kind of service and feel 
disposed to favor a company which 
renders it. 

Invitations are extended colleges and 
universities to have students in elec- 
trical engineering classes make inspec- 
tion trips over the road. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATION EMBLEMS 


Fraternal organizations often charter 
special trains when making visits to 
sister lodges in the territory served 
by this company. To popularize the 
service with such organizations, signs 
bearing the emblems of the different 
societies are provided by the com- 
pany. These signs are so constructed 
that they can be illuminated at night. 
When a chartered train pulls into a 
station where the members of a lodge 
are waiting, with the emblem of that 
organization looming up on the head 
end, it creates a favorable impression 
in the minds of the members. They 
are surprised and pleased and com- 
ment on the thoughtfulness of the com- 
pany. Many letters have been received 
from members of lodges commending 
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this feature of the service. It is just 
one of the small things that go to 
make a company popular with its cus- 
tomers. 

In telling the public of its service, the 
North Shore Line advertises exten- 
sively in a variety of ways. News- 
paper space is used regularly each week 
in all the daily and weekly newspapers 
in the smaller cities along the road. In 
Chicago and in Milwaukee, two news- 
papers are used each week, the 
schedule being arranged so that all the 
newspapers are given an equal num- 
ber of lines. Space is taken in 
eighteen foreign-language newspapers 
in Chicago and Milwaukee alternate 
weeks. Car cards are placed in sur- 
face cars in Milwaukee and in surface 
and elevated cars in Chicago. Painted 
bulletin boards and posters are used, 
moving pictures, summer folders, and 
various kinds of literature. 


ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHED POSTERS 


No form of advertising adopted by 
the North Shore Line has attracted as 
much attention, or caused as wide- 
spread favorable comment, as_ the 
lithographed posters used in the last 
year. These posters follow the idea 
of the London Underground System. 
They depict points of interest on the 
line and allow the picture to tell the 
story. Requests for copies of these ar- 
tistic posters have come from uni- 
versities and colleges all over the coun- 
try, from public and private schools, 
church organizations and art schools. 
They have attracted the attention of 
magazines devoted to art, and the art 
departments of metropolitan daily 
newspapers. They are being used in 
the class rooms of high schools in Chi- 
cago and other cities and in a number 
of colleges. Art directors as far re- 
moved as the University of Washington 
in Seattle, read of these posters and 
wrote for copies to be used in class 
rooms. They are the work of well- 
known artists in Chicago, each one a 
specialist in a particular line. 


PAINTED BULLETIN BOARDS 


Another: form of advertising which 
has attracted a great deal of attention 
and helped to popularize the North 
Shore Line, is the large painted bul- 
letin boards, placed at carefully se- 
lected locations on automobile high- 
ways, junction points of railroads, and 
thickly settled sections of Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Like the posters, most of 
these bulletin boards let the picture 
do the talking. For example, one 
board placed on Chicago’s principal 
boulevard, depicts an electric train rac- 
ing with an aeroplane. It requires no 
words to convey the idea of speed. The 
name of the road is all that is neces- 
sary. The location of the board is such 
that it can hardly fail to catch the eye 
of everyone passing in an automobile, 
and thousands of cars pass the point 
daily. This form of advertising serves 
to keep the name of the company before 
the public. 

Motion picture advertising and pub- 
licity is effective when done in a way 


that does not convey any suggestion of 
advertising to the audience. Owners of 
motion picture theaters know that an 
audience will not stand for any kind 
of advertising, and the better class 
houses will not display such pictures 
under any circumstances. The North 
Shore Line, however, has been able to 
get two reels, one showing its passen- 
ger service and one showing its Mer- 
chandise Despatch into the best houses 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. “The 
Green Bay Trail” contrasts transporta- 
tion in the days of the Indians with 
modern transportation on an electric 
railroad and is readily accepted by 
theatre owners as an educational film. 
The only advertising is the name of 
the railroad shown on the cars, which 
was enough. “The Pace of Progress” 
depicts the advancement in methods of 
handling merchandise shipments since 
the days of the trapper, and follows 
the story up'by showing an actual ship- 
ment from Chicago to Milwaukee in 
two hours and twenty minutes over the 
North Shore Line. 


MINIATURE ELECTRIC RAILROAD 


A miniature electric railroad with 
two four-car trains, one a passenger 
and the other a merchandise despatch, 
giving a panoramic view of the route 
of the North Shore Line from Chicago 
to Milwaukee has been used with good 
effect at several expositions held in the 
last year. The miniature cars are 
exact reproductions of the regular 
equipment and run electrically, causing 
a great deal of comment and helping 
to sell North Shore service. 


COURTESY OF EMPLOYEES 


Every employee of the North Shore 
Line who comes in contact with the pub- 
lic is a salesman of the service and 
helps to popularize the road. The em- 
ployees take a personal pride in the 
railroad and are jealous to see that 
their work comes up to the high stand- 
ard set by the management. This at- 
titude of the employees is a subject 
of daily comment among passengers, 
many of whom write letters congratu- 
lating the management on the high 
caliber of its train crews. 
which may seem trifling frequently 
make lasting impressions, and the em- 
ployees of this company are ever alert 
and watchful of every detail which 
may add to the comfort of their pas- 
sengers. ; 


SATISFIED PATRONS Goop ADVERTISERS 


Among the many factors which con- 
tribute toward the popularity of the 
North Shore Line, not the least impor- 
tant are its patrons. Many traveling 
salesmen are regular patrons of the 
road. They talk about it on their 
travels and induce fellow-travelers to 
give it a trial. Letters written to the 
editor of the North Shore Bulletin, 
show that the road has been the’-sub- 
ject of discussion in hotel lobbies in 
Minneapolis, in Philadelphia, in Kan- 
sas City and even in Toronto and 
Montreal, Canada. It is the subject of 
many quips on the vaudeville stage 


_ new management. 


Attentions - 


from actors who have been shown some 
special act of courtesy when traveling 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. This 
is a valuable form of advertising, given 
the road gratuitously by satisfied cus- 
tomers and has added a great deal to 
its popularity. 


Gaining Public Good Will 


HE North Shore Line enjoys in a 
remarkable degree the good will of 
‘tthe public in the communities which 
it serves. This pleasing result has been 
brought about by careful cultivation of 
good will in a great variety of ways. 
When the present management took 
charge of the property, following the 
reorganization in 1916, the road was 
in a badly run down condition. It had 
been operated under a receivership for 
nearly ten years, during which time no 
improvements were made and only such 
maintenance as was absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the line in operation. 
Under such conditions it was natural 
that~ prejudice against the road 
should exist, and the new management 
had to meet and overcome that handi- 
cap. It made the building up of the 
property and the gaining of public 
good will more difficult than would be 
the case where no prejudice existed. 


FIRST GIVE SERVICE, THEN SELL IT 


There are many ways in which a 
public service company may break 
down existing prejudice against it and 
gradually build up co-operation and 
good will. Minor details, which taken 
by themselves, seem insignficant, all 
contribute toward the general result, 
but there are two things which are 
fundamental, without which success 
cannot be achieved. A company in the 
first place must give the public service, 
and in the second place it must sell 
that service. In both these funda- 
mental respects, the North Shore Line 
has been successful. 

Immediate improvement of the serv- 
ice was the first step undertaken by the 
New equipment of 
improved type was purchased, old 
equipment: was remodeled, roadbed im- 


-proved, schedules rearranged and the 


service classified to suit the convenience 
of the travelers. This rebuilding of the 
property was. a gradual process. It 
has been going on since the first day 
the road came under the present man- 
agement and will continue to go on 
indefinitely, for a public service com- 
pany cannot stand still and hope to 
be successful. : 


“DOING THINGS” BRINGS Goop WILL 


Public sentiment toward the North 
Shore Line has undergone a complete 
change under the present management. 
A new spirit has been injected into the 
property and the public has been quick 
to note the change and react to it 
favorably. The road is “doing some- 
thing” all the time. There is nothing 
which arouses public interest in a 
company .so much as to have it con- 
stantly doing something new, making 
some improvements heré or there, show- 
ing that it is alive, and trying its best 
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to please its patrons. That feeling once 
created in the public mind, good will 
must inevitably follow. Even short- 
comings in service will be overlooked. 
The public will say: “Give it a little 
time. It cannot do everything at once, 
but it is doing something all the time.” 
The North Shore Line has convinced its 
patrons that its creed is service, and 
that accomplished, the gaining of good 
will is easy. 


GETTING FAVORABLE PUBLICITY 


Next in importance to “doing things,” 
is telling the public what a company 
is doing. True, an improvement in 
service will soon be noticed by those 
who use it, but it is a good thing to 
call their attention to it. In this re- 
spect the North Shore Line is singu- 
larly fortunate. Few railroads get as 
much free publicity. Hardly a day 
passes that some newspaper published 
along the line does not carry a news 
story about the company. The accom- 
panying reproductions of newspaper 

clippings are submitted, not for the 
' purpose of showing how much publicity 
the company gets, but rather to show 
the variety of ways in which a company 
can get into public print in a favorable 
way. As a matter of fact the clippings 
represent a small fraction of the total 
number of stories printed in the last 
year, but are selected because of their 
variety. They show the various activi- 
ties in which the company, or its em- 
ployees, are engaged, and in no sense 
are they “press agent’ stories, as that 
term is commonly understood. 

The reason why the North Shore 
Line gets so much favorable publicity, 
is that it is constantly making “news.” 
A glance at the clippings reproduced 
will show that they are not items pre- 
pared by a “press agent.” That 
method of obtaining publicity, happily 
is disappearing. It is never even at- 
tempted on the North Shore Line. The 
policy of the North Shore Line is to 
make “news” and publicity will take 
care of itself. Newspapers, especially 
in small cities, such as those served by 
this company, are anxious to get legiti- 
mate news stories of new activities. 
The North Shore Line is a part of the 
communities it serves. Anything that 


it is doing in the way of-improvements, 


anything that its employees may do in 
the communities in which they live, is 
of general interest and as such is 
worthy of space in the newspaper 
columns. 


THE “NorTH SHORE BULLETIN” 


As an aid in publicity work and as 
a medium through which to cultivate 
good will between the public, the em- 
ployees and the company, the North 

Shore Bulletin’ is published monthly. 
This little publication has attracted a 
great deal of attention and has built 
up quite an extensive following. It has 
readers scattered all over the country, 
men and women, who have accidentally 
run across a copy, read something that 
interested them, and written to the 
editor to have their names placed on the 
mailing list. The mailing list numbers 


about two thousand, a majority of 
whom have requested to have the pub- 
lication sent them, many offering to 
pay for it. The issue is 15,000 monthly, 
distributed through boxes placed in the 
cars and at the various stations along 
the line. Every copy is carried away 
within a few days of the time they are 
placed in the cars and stations. 

The Bulletin has proved a factor in 
building up good will. It serves as a 
link between the public, the employees 
and the company. A passenger who 
has been shown some exceptional 
courtesy, or received a favor from a 
trainman, writes a letter about it to 
the Bulletin. The letter is published 
in the next issue. It pleases the par- 
ticular employee commended and it 
pleases the passenger. Another pas- 
senger will read it and it suggests the 
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to the Bulletin. Either way they make 
good publicity for the company. 

The Bulletin serves as an aid to the 
traffic department in obtaining busi- 
ness. It is the practice each month to 
write a descriptive story of some manu- 
facturing plant or business establish- 
ment on the line. These writeups are 
illustrated and are of some advertising 
value to the particular concern written 
up. They are entirely gratuitous, and 
tend to create a friendly feeling on the 
part of the concern toward the com- 
pany. Requests: and invitations to 
write up plants are sent the Bulletin 
faster than they can be complied with. 
Many times a firm receiving such a 
writeup requests a supply of copies, to 
mail, so in that way the Bulletin gets 
into hands it would not otherwise reach. 
Recently one institution requested 2,000 
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One of Several Posters Reproduced in the Brief 


idea to him of commending some em- 
ployee, or some feature of the service. 
Many of the letters comment on the 
Bulletin itself, but whatever the nature 
of the letters, the important thing is 
that they are written and that they 
serve to keep the road in the minds of 
its patrons. 

Occasionally a letter is written the 
Bulletin criticising . some operating 
practice which may cause inconvenience. 
Complaints of that character are taken 
up at once, the condition is remedied 
and a courteous reply sent to the per- 
son making complaint, thanking him 
for calling attention to it. No criti- 
eism or suggestion is ever overlooked. 
If it is not practicable to carry out a 
suggestion, the reasons are fully ex- 
plained, usually to the complete satis- 
faction of the person offering the 
suggestion. Letters in the nature of 
complaint or criticism are exceedingly 
rare, but the management welcomes 
them and gives them prompt attention. 
An average of thirty letters a month 
are written to the Bulletin. 

Another way in which the Bulletin 
is useful, is as an indirect publicity 
medium. Every activity of the com- 
pany is exploited in it. Each month 
some of the newspapers along the line 
find something in the Bulletin that they 
consider worthy of space in their 
columns. ,Sometimes items of news are 
rewritten as news stories, other times 
they are printed verbatim and credited 


copies to mail, offering to pay the cost 
of printing. 


PUBLIC FUNCTIONS INCREASE GOOD WILL 


When the North Shore Line opens 
a new station of importance, installs 
a bus line, puts into service some new 
equipment like observation cars, it is 
the custom to celebrate the event with 
a dinner, to which public officials, rep- 
resentatives of business men’s associa- 
tions, and newspaper publishers are 
invited. Several such occasions have 
‘been celebrated in the last year with 
gratifying results in the way of obtain- 
ing favorable publicity and strengthen- 
ing the spirit of co-operation and good 
will. On the eve of the opening of the 
bus line connecting Kenosha and Lake 
Geneva, a dinner was given in the latter 
-city. The mayor and aldermen from 
Kenosha, together with representatives 
of the manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
associations, met with like officials and 
representative business men in Lake 
Geneva. At the close of an enjoyable 
evening all pledged the new line their 
hearty support. The same course was 
followed on the opening of a bus line 
connecting Waukegan and Kenosha, and 
on the opening of the latest line be- 
tween Wilmette, Highland Park and 
Waukegan. 

These public dinners serve a two-fold 
purpose. They bring together the pub- 
lic officials of different cities with offi- 
cials of the company and they make 
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good publicity for the newspapers. The 
new bus line, or whatever the particular 
service may be, starts out with the 
support of public officials and news- 
papers. It is an effective way of 
creating good will. 

An improved system of ticket audit- 
ing, through which the prompt refund- 
ing of unearned revenue is accom- 
plished, recently was perfected on the 
North Shore Line, and has proved an 
important factor in creating public 
good will. 

When a passenger claims a refund 
on an unused ticket, under the new 
system five days is the maximum time 
which elapses until a check for the 
amount is in his hands. Usually the 
time does not exceed two or three days. 

While this is seemingly an unim- 
portant detail, the hundreds of letters 
received from pleased patrons indicate 
that they appreciate it. In the mer- 
chandise despatch service, refunds are 
made with equal promptness, many 
times without the shipper making any 
claim. When waybills are checked and 
an overcharge discovered, a check for 
the amount of overcharge is immedi- 
ately sent the shipper. This promotes 
confidence in the company and expedites 
adjustments in cases where customers 
have been charged too little. 


Economies in Operation 


N seeking to effect economies in 

operation, an electric railroad situa- 
ated like the North Shore Line, subject 
to the keenest kind of competition, 
must consider the subject from many 
points of view. What may seem an 
economy today, may within a year 
prove a grave error in business judg- 
ment and bring results directly opposite 
to what was intended. 

While the North Shore Line is 
steadily effecting economies in many 
directions, they do not necessarily 
loom up large on its balance sheet. 
They are not effected by a curtailment 
of the service given the public. - The 
company operates through a rapidly 
developing territory. It is building up 
its business, and steadily creating new 
business. 

A railroad differently situated might 
be able to show economy by curtailing 
its service. In a fully developed ter- 
ritory, a curtailment of service during 
a business slump, might prove a real 
economy. In a growing territory it 
might easily be the reverse. 

Were the chief purpose of the North 
Shore Line to reduce its car mileage 
to the lowest possible point at which it 
might operate a service that would 
escape the criticism of regulatory 
authorities or of its patrons, it might 
be possible to effect an economy. But 
would it be a real economy? Could 
the company hold its patronage and 
increase it, if it allowed its trains to 
be overcrowded through insufficient 
service? If part of its patronage left 
it for other competing means of trans- 
portation, would a restoration of serv- 
ice bring back that patronage? Would 
its patrons continue to praise the 
service and recommend it to others? 
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The policy of the North Shore Line 
is one of strict economy, but not at 
the expense of the public. The man- 
agement feels that the good will of 
the public is the road’s greatest asset 
and it fosters and guards that good 
will jealously. If the gross earnings 
justify a measure of service better than 
sufficient to escape criticism, the man- 
agement believes the public should have 
that service, even if it means somewhat 
less net revenue to the company. For 
the North Shore Line that policy ap- 
pears to be real economy. 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTATIONS 


Extensive use has been made of 
automatic substations in expanding and 
raising the efficiency of the power dis- 
tribution system and reducing operat- 
ing expenses. The first installations 
were made at the time when this type 
of station was in its early development 
stages, and these installations were of 
material help in the development of 
apparatus, and demonstrating its ap- 
plicability to heavy traction work, thus 
benefiting the industry as a whole in 
paving the way for greater efficiency 
in power distribution. 

Since the first installations were 
made stations have been added from 
time to time until we now have seven 
in service. Six of them are new sta- 
tions added to the system; one was a 
manually operated station to which 
automatic control equipment has been 
added, and we are now completing the 
changeover of a second manually op- 
erated station to automatic which will 
bring the total up to eight. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in developing outdoor type power trans- 
mission apparatus which has aided in 
reducing cost of substation installation, 
due to reducing size of buildings. We 
have taken advantage of this develop- 
ment and in our latest substation have 
placed all high tension apparatus out- 
side the building with a resultant re- 
duction in first cost and fire hazard. 

Extensive application of automatic 
substations has made it desirable to 
develop some means of supervisory 
control so that a dispatcher at a central 
point would know whether or not sta- 
tions were operating and also make it 
possible for him to control these sta- 
tions. This problem differs on an 
interurban property from an urban 
property and requires a different solu- 
tion. We have done a great deal .of 
experimental work with such a system 
and through the co-operation .of the 
manufacturers we have developed one 
which gives good results with a mini- 
mum of equipment and expense. 

As better and more efficient~protec- 
tive apparatus has been put on the 
market for power systems we have ap- 
plied them where economy and elimina- 
tion, of service interruptions would 
result, thus keeping our system up to 
the h‘ghest possible state of efficiency 
and reliability. 

The tendency of the times in power 
generation work is to standardize on 
a frequency of 60 cycle for all kinds 
of power work, eliminating all other 
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frequencies as they tend to duplicate 
investment in station and line equip- 
ment. This changeover is being ac- 
tively followed by the power companies 
from whom we purchase power, and 
in spite of the fact that our long term 
power contracts call for furnishing 
25-cycle energy we are co-operating in 
the movement by installing all new 
apparatus with 60-cycle equipment even 
though it entails considerable incon- 
venience, additional expense and tem- 
porarily some duplication of transmis- 
sion lines. The results to be obtained 
from this progressive policy can not 
help but be of benefit to the industry 
and the public at large in reducing the 
cost of service. 


REDUCTION IN POWER CONSUMPTION 


Believing that the greatest economy 
can be had only by careful analysis 
of all items which enter into cost of 
rendering service, power recording 
meters were installed on all passenger 
equipment_and accurate records kept of 
power required per car mile in all 
classes of service. The reduction in 
energy consumption which followed the 
installation of this metering equipment 
was due to several causes, but each of 
the steps taken to accomplish results 
were studied with the aid of these 
meters. 

Some of the factors entering into a 
reduction in power consumption are: 

1. Careful coaching of motormen in 
proper operation of trains. 

2. Substitution of new, lighter and 
more efficient car equipment. 

3. Study of effect of using proper 
type of equipment in various classes of 
service. 

4. Study of effect of properly bal- 
ancing up motor and trailer cars in 
various classes of service. 

5. Establishment of a number of non- 
stop limited trains. 

6. More scientific basis of making up 
schedules and elimination of stops 
wherever possible, especially at times 
of peak load extra service on heavy 
days. 

7. Enlarged terminal track facilities 
in Chicago which made it possible to 
avoid interference from local transpor- 
tation system, thus eliminating unneces- 
sary stops and slow downs. 

8. Substitution of one-man cars for. 
heavy two-man cars in Waukegan and 
Milwaukee. 

9. Improvement in average line volt- 
age making it possible to do more 
coasting. 


ECONOMIES OF ONE-MAN CARS 


Installation of one-man safety cars 
in the city of Waukegan, where the 
North Shore Line supplies all the local 
transportation service, and later in 
Milwaukee, where this company fur- 
nishes a portion of the local service, 
has resulted in greatly improving the 
service, increasing the number of pas- 
sengers carried and reducing the cost 
of operation. 

At the time the one-man cars were 
introduced in the local service in Mil- 
waukee, February, 1923, a ten-minute 
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service was being maintained and the 
fare charged was 6 cents. With the 
installation of the safety cars a six- 
minute service was given and the fare 
was reduced to 5 cents. At the same 
time the wages of the employees were 
increased 4 cents an hour. 

In spite of the reduced fares and 
increased wages the first three months 
of operation showed an average in- 
crease in revenue over the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year of 
34 per cent, while the increase in 
operating expense was 11 per cent. 
The increase in passengers carried was 
58.5 per cent and there was a decrease 
of 21 per cent in power consumption. 


ECONOMIES OF VARIOUS LABOR- 
SAVING MACHINES 


Previous to the installation of Na- 
tional Cash Register ticket machines, 
one-way passenger tickets were printed 
at a cost of about 83 cents a thousand. 
Records had to be kept of about 
4,100,000 one-way tickets. It required 
the time of two traveling auditors to 
audit the ticket accounts. Ticket 
agents spent from one to two hours 
daily making out their reports. Pas- 
sengers had no receipts for the amount 
of money paid for tickets. Identifica- 
tion hat slips had to be purchased by 
the company and made out by con- 
ductors on trains. 

With the installation of the ticket 
machines the advantages and economies 
obtained may be summarized as follows: 

1. A saving of approximately forty 
cents a thousand in the cost of print- 
ing one-way tickets, due to the fact that 
these machines print the tickets. 

2. A saving of about 50 per cent of 
time spent in keeping stock records of 
one-way tickets. 

3. The time of one traveling auditor 
eliminated. 

4. About 75 per cent of time spent 
in making out reports by ticket agents 
is eliminated. 

5. The traveler has check for actual 
amount of money paid for ticket, which 
amount is printed on each ticket. This, 
in case of any claim, provides for 
prompt adjustment. . 

6. Printed identification hat checks 
form a part of the ticket and are easily 
detachable from it. These checks ex- 
pedite the work of the conductor, and 
when detached, automatically cancel the 
tickets. aa 

7. The tickets provide a_ positive 
check against the agent as each ticket 
has a serial number which cannot be 
changed. 

It is the policy of this company to 
substitute machine for hand labor 
wherever possible, and a number of 
important improvements have been 
made in that direction during the last 
year. Among them may be noted: 

Substitution of a Rand visible file 


‘for the bulky ledger formerly used for 


keeping ticket records. This has ef- 
fected an economy of about 10 per 
cent in the cost of keeping records, 
besides being more accurate. 
Analyzation machine for analyzing 
daily ticket sales.. This machine, with 


one clerk working two-thirds time, does 
the work which formerly required the 
full time of two clerks. 

Underwood Fanfold billing machines, 
installed in the two heavy merchandise 
despatch stations, do the work formerly 
done by four clerks, and the work is 
much neater because the bills are typed 
instead of being written by hand. As 
a result of this experience, these ma- 
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A PROGRESSIVE LOCAL DNSTITUTION 


One camuot help but observe that the North Shore 
Electric which a develo, into one of the most effl- 
cient electrie railroads in the United States to making 
rapid strides as the reoult ef its original and novel idean 
in railroading. 

This big railroad 
showing how this big railivad companyg has etarted out 
to teath young women the art of resuscifation, as.applied 
of anen, women and children who may be affected by 
electric shocks, water, etc, The company apparently 
has, concluded it is worth while to spend considerablo, 
mioney in having formal instruction imparted to young 
worsen who in turn are going to go along the north shore 
this year and teach other young women what fs necessary” 
fo do in cases of shock which may result in death if the 
proper method of resuscitation is not applied. 

This not only shows tbat the co 
of supporting new and advanced ide. 
also that it is willing to spend some 4 
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Editorial and News Comment 


\"BAFETY CAUSES IPCREASED PATRONAGE 


the North Shore Line, giving’ 
* operation of the one-man safety 
ears in Waukegan, shows that the experiment has been 


operated, telln a story of improved service as 
‘The increase in the number of revenue 
ngen carried, indicates that the company has bene- 
Ried iso, and, through the inereased traffic, bas becn 
able to maintain aJower rate of fare than is being charg- 
of similar size. 
One thing seema to be clearly destonstrated by the 
report. That is, that with a reasonably low pate of fare 


will ride on the street ‘ears, 
cars compel the short-listance trayelera to work, where 
The safcty car and the fre- 


Motion Piétures in Business 


‘our jurisdiction,” said J. S. Hyatt, 
Engineer Maintenance and Way, 
under whose direction the Amen 
canization program was carried 


THEY HAVE CONFIDERCE IN WAUKEGAN 


It {s a matter of no small importmes that the North |, 
Shore Electria affleisis havo just completed the se |” 


ty ead Washington St in Waukegan upon 
© erect a large station shows t 
railroad officigs believe in the futuro 
nd have great confidence in the futuro 
it. 

the transterral of ae 


\ro complete.- It means that Waukegan 
big system running between Mil 


CAPITALIZING CO-OPERATION 


‘The dinner over at the Elks Club the other 
lett in estebratica of the opening of new ser- 


Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Electric 
Railway Company was juat another example of 
the manner In which this company is capitalix- 


ing of this line: People are inclined to say that 


[policy of anticipating needs rather than watt 
ing for the people who patroalze It fo demand 
toc | paceasitles (0 one of the big things which have 


company.in its business veatures. With vie}. 
fon keeping just a little ahead of the rest of us, 
ft ‘out and looks for @ chance to improve 
and counts the cost afterward. 
Building s business on “service,” thie com-} « 


learned a loag time ago, that cooperstion dose 


the complete records were ready for 
him in a few minutes. He expressed 
a wish to know more about our system, 
as he said no other transportation com- 
pany had ever been able to give him 
similar service. 

An agent of another railroad called 
for information about a shipment 
which had been transferred from his 
road to the North Shore Line. In a 
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chines are being installed in all mer- 
chandise despatch stations. 

Expressions of surprise at the smooth 
working of the merchandise despatch 
filing system, come frequently from 
shippers with claims to prove and 
others who understand shipping prob- 
lems. Two recent examples may be 
cited; 

A large shipper called at the Mil- 
waukee office to. obtain information 
relative to the shipments of goods 
which had been returned to a concern 
which refused credit for them on the 
ground they had not been received. 
Although the shipments were numer- 
ous and covered a period of two years 


few minutes he had the necessary data. 
He was greatly impressed and returned 
later with others from his company. 


The result was that his road installed 


the system. 


Improvements in Construction 


N seeking ways to popularize travel 

by an electric railroad, to create 
good will in the communities served 
by it and increase its revenue, there 
is nothing more important than the 
character of construction it adopts. 
This has been fully demonstrated on 
the North Shore Line in the case of 
its new passenger stations in Mil- 
waukee and Kenosha. 
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The Kenosha passenger station was 
opened to the public less than a year 
ago. An increase in business at that 
point was noticeable immediately after, 
and it is steadily growing. The sta- 
tion is a standing advertisement for 
the company. 

Business conditions at Kenosha made 
a new station imperative. Traffic had 
outgrown the former station. A less 
pretentious station, however, might 
have met the requirements for several 
years. But the management decided 
that capital invested in a station that 
would stand out as a distinctive land- 
mark and be looked upon with pride 
by the local community, would pay re- 
turns. The results have fully justified 
that decision. 

The building is a handsome struc- 
ture, the walls being pressed brick, 
with three-quarter inch raked joints, 
east concrete trim, massive concrete 
pillars and a glazed tile roof. The 
station is equipped with all the con- 


ballasting its roadbed over the entire 
system, more than 60 per cent of this 
work being completed. The best equip- 
ment will not ride smoothly over a poor 
roadbed. 

Heavy rails add to the smooth riding 
qualities of a train and the North 
Shore Line is replacing all light rail 
with 100-lb. rail on the main line and 
on some of the city streets with 116-lb. 
rail. : 

In the city of Milwaukee a new type 
of chrome nickel crossing has been in- 
stalled at a number of locations. These 
crossings are made of much harder ma- 
terial than the ones they replaced, and 
being cast in one piece, the shifting or 
loosening of sections is eliminated. 


MAKING IT Easy For AUTOISTS 


Hundreds of automobiles daily cross 
the tracks of the North Shore Line. 
In the belief that smooth crossings 
create a friendly feeling toward the 
company on the part of the public, a 


Records show that the settlement of 
personal injury and property damage 
claims amounts to 1.82 per cent of 
gross earnings. In the year 1922 the 
company had one accident for every 
16,081 car-miles operated. When it is 
considered that record is made of every 
accident, no matter’ how trivial; that 
the road operates through a territory 
in which automobile travel is heavy, 
with many grade crossings; that trains 
constantly are run at a speed of 60 
miles an hour and upward, the record 
speaks for itself. ; 

Safety work on the North Shore Line 
is not occasional and spasmodic. The 
safety department of the road is thor- 
oughly but simply organized, under 
systematic plans which assure contin- 
uity of effort. It is required to operate 
with the same exactness as other de- 
partments. The management, super- 
visory forces, and in fact the entire © 


organization of the company, recognize — ! 
the safety department as having the | 


~ 
wo 
Oo 
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Curve Showing Reduction in Energy Consumption Accomplished by Various Means Noted in the Brief 


veniences of a modern railroad station, 
lunch counter, women’s rest room, news- 
paper and magazine stands, shoe-shin- 
ing parlors, etc. i 

The grounds surrounding the build- 
ing are spacious, and here artistic 
flower beds have been laid out, winding 
footpaths, ample parking space for 
automobiles and for company buses, 
which connect with the main line at 
this point. It is looked upon by the 
citizens of Kenosha with pride and is 
pointed to as one of the show places 
in the city. The importance of that 
in the way of creating good will cannot: 
be overestimated. 


MAKING SMOOTH RIDING 


In these days when travel on rubber 
tires is the popular fad, when luxuri- 
ous motor coaches and automobiles are 
competing with railroads for public 
patronage, the electric railroads must 
exert all their energies toward making 
travel fast, safe, smooth and comfort- 
able. They cannot afford to overlook 
a single detail in the matter of equip- 
ment, roadbed, or, in fact, anything 
which enters into the operation of a 
railroad. 

With this thought in mind, the North 
Shore Line is constantly striving to 
make improvements. It is now rock- 


new type of crossing has been placed 
in use that has been the cause of many 
favorable comments. It consists of a 
composition made of graded sizes of 
limestone with screenings’ and Headley 
road oil. Long rails were laid at cross- 
ings so as to eliminate joints. The 
result is that these improved crossings 
make as smooth riding as cement roads. 

Wood platforms are being replaced 
all over the system. -At the more im- 
portant stations concrete and brick plat- 


forms are being substituted, but at the ~ 


smaller stations a new type has been 
developed and made standard. It con- 
sists of a fill with cinder base and a top 
dressing of fine limestone screenings, 
bound by a curbing of 4x12 creosoted 
timber. The hazards caused by loose 
boards and nails are removed and there 
is less danger of, ice forming on this 
type of platform. 


Accident Prevention 
O., 


HE Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 

waukee Railroad is frequently re- 
ferred to by its friends the “the safest 
high-speed electric railroad in the 
country.” Whether or not this claim 
can be substantiated, it cannot be dis- 
puted that the North Shore Line has 
done, and is doing, excellent work in 
the way of accident prevention. 


same status in operation as other 
operating departments. 

Since the North Shore Line was 
brought under the present management 
in 1916, it has constantly engaged the 
services of the Bureau of Safety, a 
well known organization specializing in 
the safety of public utility operation. 


-In the last year, however, it has sup- 


plemented this service by the employ-. 
ment of a trained director of safety, 
‘who devotes all his time to accident 
prevention. The Bureau of Safety 
continues to give consulting service and 
constantly keeps some member of its 
staff working in co-operation with the 
safety director. 


COMMUNITY SAFETY WORK 


/ 

The work of accident prevention on 
the North Shore Line is not confined 
to employees. The company is active 
in community safety work in the ter- 
ritory which it serves. Several active 
community safety organizations have 
been formed in the last year as a 
result of the influence and assistance 
of the company’s safety department. 
Each year the company provides the 
public and parochial schools within the 
territory with lectures on safety, pay- 
ing the expenses. [Illustrative of the 
scope of this work, the records show 
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that between March 1 and July 15, 
1923, 570 such lectures were given 
before 22,548 pupils. It is difficult to 
distinguish between the value of the 
safety work within the organization of 
the road and that to the public, but on 
a property like the North Shore Line, 
it is essential that the public as well 
as the employees, should be educated. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


In addition to conducting lectures in 
the public schools the North Shore 
Line prints many safety posters and 
ecards which are displayed in class 
rooms, libraries and other public gather- 
ing places. This summer the company 
had a number of decalcomania labels 
printed which are used on the wind- 


shields of all automobiles driven by 


officers or employees of the company 
reading: “This car stops at all rail- 
road crossings.” These labels attract 
a good deal of attention and suggest the 
thought to other drivers to do likewise. 

During the year 1922, 152 safety 
meetings of employees’ groups and 
committees were held. At these meet- 
ings 884 safety recommendations were 
submitted, 707 of which were approved 
and carried out. Inviting suggestions 
from the employees themselves and 
acting upon them promptly stimulates 
their interest in the work, and assures 
their co-operation. 


SAFETY EDUCATION OF TRACKMEN 


Most of the meetings of employee 
groups are held after their day’s work, 
the meeting places being arranged to 
best suit the convenience of the men, 
but in the case of track laborers, who 
are scattered along the entire road, 
this method was found to be incon- 
venient and it was difficult to get full 
attendance. To overcome this diffi- 
culty the North Shore Line devised a 
plan, which it is believed is not ‘used 
on any* other railroad. A passenger 
ear, of the older wooden type, was 
fitted up suitably for safety meetings. 
The safety car makes periodical trips 
along the line, picking up the track 
laborers at the point they are working. 
It is then run on to a sidetrack where 
a meeting is held, the safety director, 
or a representative, giving the men a 
short talk on safety measures. At the 
close of the meeting the men are taken 
back to their working places and the 
car proceeds to the point where the 


next gang is at work. Through this . 


plan a full attendance is assured at 
‘each meeting as the men are paid regu- 
lar time for their attendance. 


First Ai DRILL TEAM 


First Aid is closely allied with safety 
work. While the aim of safety work 
is to eliminate accidents among em- 
ployees, it need not be expected that 
full realization of that aim can be 
achieved. Prompt medical assistance, 
when an accident does occur is essen- 
tial, and this the North Shore Line 
provided in 1922 by having the medical 
department organize a First Aid Drill 
‘Team, 

The First Aid Drill Team, composed 


of twenty employees, carefully selected 
and given a thorough course in first 
aid work, has demonstrated its value 
to the road in a number of ways. Mem- 
bers of the team are expert in applying 
artificial respiration in case of electric 
shock through the Schafer prone pres- 
sure method, they know how to stop 
a flow of blood, apply splints and 
bandages in case of fracture, and give 
other emergency relief measures, pend- 
ing the arrival of a surgeon. As a 
result of this knowledge and prompt 
application of medical skill, the time 


is a good medium through which to 
advertise the road and _ cultivate 
friendly relations with its customers. 
The team has been called on to give 
many demonstrations before chambers 
of commerce, business men’s clubs, etc., 
and these exhibitions keep the name of 
the company constantly before the 
public. 


WOMEN’S First AID DRILL TEAM 


So successful have been the efforts 
of the First Aid Drill Team in stimu- 
lating interest in safety work and im- 


North Shore First Aid Drill Teams 


lost by employees meeting with an ac- 
cident has been materially reduced and 
much suffering avoided. 

Knowledge on the part of the em- 
ployees that there is always one or 
more members of the first aid team 
near at hand, has a tendency to 
strengthen the morale of the entire 
force. The policy of the company is 
to rotate the members of the team at 
stated intervals, so that eventually all 
employees will be given this instruction. 

Aside from the practical value of 
having such a team available in case 
of accident, the First Aid Drill Team 


' 


proving the morale of the working 
forces, that recently a number of 
women in the general offices requested 
the director of safety to give them in- 
structions in artificial respiration and 
other simple emergency measures. They 
volunteered to give their time evenings 
while taking the course of instructions, 
and a team was accordingly organized. 

This being a novel departure, good 
feature stories were printed in all the 
newspapers along the line with large 
pictures showing the girls in action. 
In this way a great deal of favorable 
publicity was obtained for the company. 
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Development of Good Relations 
Between Management and 
Employees 


RANK and open dealing with em- 
| Eee is the characteristic policy 
of the management of the North Shore 
Line. The aim of the management is 
to make each employee feel that he, 
or she, is an important part of the 
organization; that the company is his 
or her company; that the future of 
each employee depends on the success 
of the company; that all are one family 
whose purpose is to give the public a 
service that will insure continued suc- 
cessful operation and consequent steady 
employment. 

In departments in which the em- 
ployees are organized in unions, the 
principle of collective bargaining is 
recognized, and wages and working 
conditions are established through joint 
conference. In other departments 
where no union organization exists, a 
liberal policy is followed, under which 
wages and working conditions are made 
as agreeable to employees as is con- 
sistent with management of conserva- 
tive type. 

That this policy is successful is 
shown by the fact that the North Shore 
Line, under the present management, 
has had no labor difficulties to interfere 
with its continuous operation. That 
there exists a spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the management and the em- 
ployees, has been. proved in many 
emergencies, such as severe snow 
storms or other unusual and unforeseen 
circumstances, when all employees have 
worked night and day, without a mur- 
mur, in order that trains might be kept 
moving without interruption and the 
public given the service to which it has 
become accustomed. 

Further proof of a spirit of co-opera- 
tion might be shown in hundreds of 
letters from patrons of the road com- 
menting on the good work of employees, 
and commenting on their courtesy and 
helpfulness to passengers. 


EDUCATION OF EMPLOYEES 


In line with the policy of frank and 
open dealing with employees referred 
to, the management of the North 
Shore Line believes it essential to give 
every employee an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with, and to under- 
stand the business principles which 
govern every corporation. Employees 
in the transportation department of a 
comparatively small railroad like the 
North Shore Line, see trains well filled 
with passengers, or other evidence of 
seeming prosperity. Unless they un- 
derstand something of the business end 
of the enterprise, something of the 
financial problems with which every cor- 
poration has to deal, they are apt to 
form erroneous impressions, which tend 
to produce unrest and discontent. 

With that thought in mind and with 
the desire to have all employees of the 
North Shore Line familiar with the busi- 
ness end of the company, the manage- 
ment engaged Ralph E. Heilman, dean 
of the School of Commerce of North- 


western University, to give a course of 
ten lectures covering every phase of 
public utility operation. These lectures 
were given during the winter of 1922- 
23, and while it was impossible for all 
employees to attend them, most of those 
employed in a supervisory capacity 
attended and learned a great deal about 
the business of the company. The fact 
that the lectures were given by a well- 
known instructor and authority on such 
subjects, who had no direct connection 
with the company, and whose views 
were in nowise influenced by the com- 
pany, made them more valuable and 
convincing than if given by anyone 
connected with the company. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN 
STUDENTS 


As a result of the Heilman lectures 
quite a number of employees wished 
to take courses in English, mathematics, 
electricity, etc., at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, or other educational institu- 
tions, to advance themselves in their 
particular fields of endeavor. This 
laudable ambition. was encouraged by 
the management and announcement 
made that all employees who took ex- 
tension courses at any educational 
institution, would have one-half the 
tuition fee refunded them by the com- 
pany upon presentation of proof that 
they had completed the course. A 
number of the employees are now tak- 
ing such courses. 


PuBLIC SPEAKING CLASSES 


Whether due to the stimulus in an 
educational way of the Heilman lec- 
tures, or some other cause, employees 
of the North Shore Line have recently 
shown a keen desire for self-improve- 
ment. One such activity was the or- 
ganization of classes in public speaking. 
During the spring and early summer, 
four such classes were organized, one 
of them composed of women employees. 
The employees attending the classes in 
public speaking were regular attendants 
at the Heilman lectures. | Second in 
importance to acquiring correct in- 
formation about the affairs of the 
company, is the ability to impart that 
information to others, and the classes 
in public speaking are intended to 
supply that requirement. 


EMPLOYEES’ MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION 


An active Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association exists on the North Shore 
Line, to which about 1,000 of the esti- 
mated 1,200 employees eligible to mem- 
bership belong. An active campaign 
conducted in the spring of 1923 re- 
sulted in adding more than 200 mem- 
bers to the association. 

The association is financed by a pay- 
ment of $1 a month per memher, to 
which a contribution of 50 cents a mem- 
ber is added by the company. Liberal 
sick and death benefits are paid and 
the association in the two and a half 
years of its existence has built up a 
surplus of $8,000, which is invested in 
government bonds. 

The association is 


an important 


factor in fostering friendly relations 
between the management and the em- 
ployees. 


AMERICANIZATION WoRK 


An important phase of the educa- 
tional work carried on among its 
employees by the North Shore Line, 
is what is known as Americanization 
work. As in the case of all railroads, 
most of the men employed as track 
laborers are of foreign birth. Generally 
speaking they are illiterate, many of 
them being unable to read or write the 
language of their native country. 

When it was decided that something 
should be done for the improvement. of 
these men, the first step was a survey 
to ascertain the facts. This survey 
showed that of 129 alien track laborers 
employed at that particular time, 
thirty-seven could not read or write 
their native language, twenty-nine 
could not speak English at all and the 
others very imperfectly, eighty-two 
could not write English and seventy- 
five could not read it: Of the entire 
group, 101 were not American citizens 
and only-forty-four had declared their 
intentions of becoming citizens. 

The company at once employed an 
experienced man as a director of edu- 
cation and Americanization. Evening 
schools were established in buildings 
furnished by the company at convenient 
points along the line. Four classes in 
English were organized and later a 
class for foremen. Most of the men 
evinced keen interest in the work and 
within a few weeks all those attending 
the classes were able to write simple 
sentences in English. Some difficulty 
later was experienced in getting the 
foremen to attend the school. They 
were mostly middle-aged men and the 
idea of attending school did not appeal 
to them. 

In order to overcome this objection 
the class was changed to a foreman’s 
“club,” which elected its own officers 
and conducted its own meetings. 
Changing the name did not materially 
change the nature of the class. Instruc- 
tion in English continued at the club 
meetings, practical lectures were given 
on various phases of the work, and 
cigars and lunches were provided by 
the company. 


RECREATIONAL FEATURES 


To sustain interest in the evening 
classes, it was found necessary to in- 
troduce some recreational features such 
as horseshoe pitching contests, moving 
pictures, entertainments and floating 
libraries, the books for which were ob- 
tained from public libraries in cities 
along the line. This work has made a 
deep impression upon the men. The 
improvement is noticeable in the reports 
on work made at frequent intervals by 
foremen and in the desire of the men 
to continue in the service of the com- 
pany. The “turnover” in this class of 
labor .has shown a marked decrease 
since the educational work began. 

In connection with teaching the alien 
workmen the English language, they 
were given lessons in American citi- 
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zenship. To those who had not de- 
clared their intentions, the advantages 
of becoming American citizens were 
Arrangements were made 
with the courts in Waukegan, Kenosha, 
Racine and Milwaukee to receive ap- 
plications for citizenship on a certain 
date, which was designated “first 
paper” day. Practically all the men 
eligible applied for their first papers 
on that day. The work was followed 
up and those who previously had their 
first papers were given assistance in 
becoming full citizens. This educa- 


- tional and Americanization work is be- 


ing continued as one of the regular 
activities of the North Shore Line. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS OF TRACK 
LABORERS IMPROVED 


As a part of the educational work 
among the track laborers, an investi- 
gation was made of the conditions under 
which they lived in section houses. It 
was found that some of the section 
houses were in an unsanitary condition 
and immediate improvements 
made. The company’s visiting nurse 
was sent to the section houses to ex- 
plain personal hygiene and the neces- 
sity for maintaining clean sanitary 
surroundings. All this work has tended 
to improve morale and strengthen the 
loyalty of the employees to the com- 
pany. 

PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Another policy adopted by the North 
Shore Line which tends to promote 
good relations, is what is known as 
“placement” service. If an employee 
fails to make good in one position, he 
is placed in another and another, until 
a position is found where he will fit. 
It is the policy of fitting the man to 
the job. This policy is based on the 
theory that the ordinary human being 
will make good somewhere, if the proper 
niche for him is found. It inspires 
loyalty to the company, as the em- 
ployee feels that he will be given every 
opportunity to make good. 


Homes BUILDING 


Employees desirous of building a 
home are assisted by the company to 
the extent of ‘procuring plans and 
specifications, estimates on the cost of 
various materials and expert advice on 
the most improved methods of_con- 
struction. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE DEALS 
. WITH COMPLAINTS 


In March, 1923, the management 
created a “service committee,” offering 
a series of money prizes to the em- 
ployees who would offer the best sug- 
gestions during the year for improving 
the service. The thought which 
prompted this offer was that the em- 


_ployees constantly come in contact with 


passengers and shippers. If they 
should hear a criticism of some detail 
of operation, the management wishes 
them to be in a position to assure the 
complaining customer that the matter 
complained of will be attended to im- 


were 
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mediately. Report is made of the 
criticism to the service committee and 
immediate action is taken to have the 
cause of the complaint removed. This 
plan tends to make the employees alert 
and watchful and to give them a sense 
of responsibility. They are made to 
feel that anything which affects the 


company is their personal concern and 


that the management appreciates any 
suggestion that they may offer in the 
way of improvement. 


SocraAL ACTIVITIES 


The North Shore Line encourages 
athletic sports and social activities 
among its employees, providing facili- 
ties for meetings, commissary service, 
and financial assistance. Within the 
last year a tennis court was laid out. 
Last Spring the North Shore Line Club 
was organized by the employees to 
direct social and athletic activities. 


The North Shore Line Station at Kenosha, Wis. 
with the Caption “Popularizing Service by Building Artistic Stations” 


Soon after its organization the club 
undertook the publication of The High- 
ball, a monthly paper to serve as a 
mouthpiece for the club’s activities. 
After two issues of the paper, the club 
found the cost was more than it could 
carry and the company assisted by hav- 
ing its publicity department take 
charge of the publication and pay the 
bills for printing. Each year the em- 
ployees gave a field day and also one 
or two theatrical performances. They 
have a bowling team and a ball team, 
a post of the American Legion, a Com- 
pany Section of the A. E. R. A., and 
other activities. A feature of the 
social side is the annual reunion of 
employees. 

The reunion is held in some large 
hall rented by the company and all the 
employees and their families are in- 
vited: It begins at noon and lasts 
until midnight to give all the employees 
a chance to attend. The company pro- 
vides a turkey dinner at noon and 
supper in the evening. It engages pro- 
fessional entertainers and an orchestra. 
These entertainments are attended by 
all the officials of the company, who 


mingle with the employees, and help to 
create the feeling that all are one big 
family. 


Special Accomplishments that 
Reduce the Cost of 
New Capital 


HE continually increasing revenues 

of the North Shore Line, which 

are the determining factor in the life 
and success of the property, make 
necessary large capital expenditures. 
Until recently, when the company com- 
pleted a flexible financing plan, we 
were unable to obtain the required 
capital at a reasonable cost. However, 
during the war period, when obtaining 
capital was very' difficult, the company 
raised seven million dollars, and the 
increased earnings made possible by the 
new capital put into the property, en- 
abled the North Shore Company to 


This Picture Was Run in the Brief 


improve its credit and further enhance 
its reputation for good service and 
reliability. 

When the properties were acquired 
by the present management, there was 
no working capital—no power to issue 
junior securities, and a closed mortgage 
on the properties limiting the bond issue 
to ten million dollars, and limiting the 
interest rate. 

The new financial structure makes it 
possible for the company to finance its 
growing needs through the sale of 
mortgage securities and junior securi- 
ties. 

The elastic financing plan will also 
enable the company to obtain capital 
for betterments at a materially reduced 
cost. 

One of the most important features 
of the plan is that we will be able to 
maintain the proper relationship be- 
tween the funded debt and the capital 
stock. 

Another important point is the op- 
portunity to interest consumers and 
employees in becoming part owners in 


the property through the purchase of 
stock. 
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Automobile — 
Accidents from 
Transportation 
Standpoint’ 


By Ralph W. Emerson 


‘General Manager 
Cleveland Railway 


Not More than a Fifth of 
Collisions Are Due to Negli- 
gence of Motormen—Safety 
Instruction Is Valuable Aid 
—Parking Rules Should Be 
Adhered to—Better Enforce- 
ment of Legislation Urged 


accidents so vital is their ap- 

palling increase. In Cleveland 
the increase was from 1,803 collisions 
in 1912 to 10,3538 ten years later, in 
1922, an increase of over 400 per cent 
‘for the period. This is typical of most 
properties throughout the country and 
out of all proportion to the variation in 
any other class of accidents. 

The increase in the use of the pleas- 
ure vehicle and motor truck has been 
so rapid and the resultant changes in 
methods for dealing with this new 
problem have followed each other in 
such rapid succession that transporta- 
‘tion men as. well as claims men have 
only been able to gasp for breath and 
wonder what might be done to check 
the apparently inevitable increase in 
the number of collisions with autos. 
‘Consequiently most efforts have been 
spasmodic and tended to deal with 
present conditions rather than to 
propose a scheme to cover the en- 
tire question and which would be satis- 
factory for a considerable period of 
time. The inauguration of each of the 
various remedies tried seemed to check 
the onward and upward rush of auto- 


"Tx thing that makes automobile 


momentary. Something was lacking. 

The Safety Council has been very 
active in studying conditions and seek- 
ing a solution. Much constructive work 
has been done through campaigns of 
education, through bulletins and letters, 
and to them must be given much credit 
for the bringing together of the various 
civic interests of the community for the 
study of this perplexing problem. 
What is regarded by many as one of 
the most constructive activities fos- 
tered by the Safety Council is the work 
carried on among the school children 
in collaboration with the Board of 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Kail- 
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Education. Very remarkable results 
have been obtained in educating these 
auto drivers of the future and inculcat- 
ing in these young minds the habit of 
thinking safety. 

There. are at present eighty-two cities 
having children’s safety organizations. 


Children aré interested in the work as’ 


presented in the Cleveland schools, 
where a text-book on safety instruction 
for grades one to six has been adopted. 
The manual provides for forty-five 
minutes a week of safety study in the 
kindergarten and the first four grades. 
The fifth and’ sixth grades have been 
organized as junior safety councils. 

As an indication of the beneficial 
results of this constructive work, traffic 
accidents to school children reduced 50 
per cent last year and “Own Fault’ 
accidents 82 per cent. Boy Scout 
training now includes instructions in 
safe conduct at home and abroad, 

What have transportation companies 
done within their own ranks toward 
combating collisions with automobiles? 
Many of the companies have instituted 
campaigns of education, reaching their 
men through bulletins together with 
talks on accident prevention and en- 
deavoring to win the co-operation and 
earnest efforts of their employees by 
an appeal to the heart rather than to 
the head. 

The good results which may be 
attained by such work will be nullified 
and short-lived unless followed up with 
strict, fair and impartial discipline. 
C. B. Proctor, claims agent of the 
Memphis Street Railway, strikes the 


2 ; A i d when h if 
mobile accidents, but its effect was only eee eee nen ne says Sarety 


work is important, but it is secondary 
to discipline, unhesitatingly and im- 
partially applied.” 

In Cleveland certain rules for safe 
operation have been laid before the men 
either by bulletins or talks. A strict 
account is kept of each operator and 


for the first violation of a safety rule. 


he is called into the office and repri- 
manded. For any violation beyond the 
first he is suspended from his’ work 
for a number of days, depending upon 
the seriousness of the violation. This 
same discipline is administered for 
other violations. 

It is safe to assume that not over 
15 per cent or 20 per cent of collisions 
with automobiles are due to negligence 
on the part of motormen, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that they are driving 
vehicles weighing between 20 and 25 
tons and upon fixed rails. In Cleveland 
of the 185 traffic accidents in 1922 
which resulted fatally there were but 
eighteen in which a street car was in- 
volved and but five in which the liabil- 
ity rested solely upon the traction com- 
pany. During the same period 124 
persons were killed in motor vehicle 
accidents. It is interesting to note that 
more fatalities resulted from horse- 
drawn vehicles and bicycles than street 
cars in the same year. 

One of the’ things which contributes 
to the development of such efficiency 
among the men is the fact that in 
the first place they are schooled as 
soon as their applications are accepted, 
which schooling involves instruction in 
the mechanical and electrical appara- 
tus which they are to operate. It in- 


volves listening to talks by the su- | 


perintendent of employment bearing 
directly on the automobile hazard and 
instructions as to the safe way of com- 
bating this hazard on the street. 

After ten days of breaking in under 
competentinstructors these men are 
then assigned to runs and from that 
time on they are put on their own re- 
sponsibility, with the exception that 
they are under the watchful eyes of the 
chief instructors whose duty it is to 
ride their cars in citizens’ clothes and 
observe the work of the operator. 
Should these new men show evidence 
of carelessness, nervousness, indiffer- 
ence or unsafe practices of any kind 
the chief instructor makes himself 
known to them and shows them wherein 
they are wrong. 

Up to this time the new employee 
is more of a liability than an asset. 


The company has spent time, money 


and effort to enable him to acquit him- 
self creditably in his new work, and 
in return we expect these new em- 
ployees to render careful, faithful sery- 
ice to their employer. Probably 85 per 
cent of all employees will do this. The 
other 15 per cent represent that portion 
of our organization which gets us into 
trouble through accidents, and for that 


reason strict discipline must be applied | 


‘and a final effort made’ to win these 


men over and make them good em- 
ployees, not only for the safety of 


others but themselves as well. 
If we assume that most automobile 


drivers are careful to begin with, we 
have only to deal with a small minority 
who persist in'' unsafe and reckless 
driving. It might be wise and beneficial 
to have established in the municipality 
or state a school of instruction, attend- 
ance at which would be compulsory. for 
those who by their records show them- 
selves to be incompetent drivers. 

It seems to me that the administra- 
tion of the same kind of discipline to 
these drivers as is meted out by trac- 
tion companies to their employees 
would go farther than any other agency 
in cutting down the number of pre- 
ventable accidents. If the municipal- 
ities would come to the realization of 
the importance of disciplining the reck- 
less without fear or favor and let -it 
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be known that there is no escaping 
through friendship, pull or even worse, 
the administration of our traffic courts 
would be respected by the careful 
driver and law-abiding citizen and 
equally feared by the careless. 

In Cleveland we have been very 
fortunate in the operation of a highly 
efficient traffic court. During the ad- 
ministration of Judge A. R. Corlett, 
who pioneered in sentencing speeders 
and reckless drivers to the workhouse, 
this court was put on a firm, business- 
like and impartial basis. The fact that 
these sentences were meted out with- 
out fear or favor, regardless of political 
affiliation, friendship or any other con- 
sideration, soon caused: public senti- 
ment to rally to the support of Judge 
Corlett’s policy. Whether or not we 
favor the imposition of workhouse 
sentences, the fact remains that the 
inauguration of this means of combat- 
ing the reckless and intoxicated driver 
has done much to eliminate the small 
portion of automobile drivers guilty of 
such offenses. In 1922 of the 18,326 
arrests for violations there were 12,557 
convictions, or 94.22 per cent. In the 
first three months of this year the ratio 
of convictions to arrests is 96.65 per 
cent. 

A careful analysis of data collected 
throughout the country reveals the fact 
that the precentage of accidents to 
motor vehicles operated is steadily de- 
creasing. For instance, in the year 
1922 in Cleveland there was a reduc- 
tion of 21.6 per cent in accidents per 
thousand motor vehicles over the year 
1919. To put this in another form, in 
the city of Cleveland there was an in- 
crease of 68 per cent in licensed auto- 
mobiles in the four-year period 1919 
to 1922 inclusive, yet in the same period 
automobile collisions with street cars 
increased only 28 per cent. 

There are several causes which may 
have contributed to this favorable show- 
ing. Drivers are more familiar with 
their cars and know better what they 
can and cannot do with them. They 
are more experienced due to the longer 
period of time over which they have 
operated automobiles. They have been 
influenced more or less by accident 
prevention propaganda. They are in- 
fluenced by the increased severity of 
discipline meted out in our courts and, 
lastly, the accident rate has been de- 
creased by reason of the fact that 
automobile congestion is becoming more 
acute day by day and drivers are forced 
to operate their cars at a lower rate 
of speed, thereby being better enabled 
to make a quick stop when emergency 
arises. ] 

This lower speed at which autos have 
been forced to operate is probably the 
principal reason for this decrease in 
the accident rate. By the very force 
of their own numbers they- are helping 
to solve the problem of accidents. This 
will continue until the saturation point 
has been reached—whatever that is. 

This phase of the question is an en- 
couraging one to the claims man rather 
than a discouraging one. It shows that 
education, discipline and the other fac- 


er. 


tors enumerated are surely cutting 
down not only the accident rate but the 
severity of the accidents which occur. 

The problem of the operating man, 
on the other hand; is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. His duty is not 
only to transport passengers safely but 
also expeditiously. If we wish to re- 
tain the patronage of that portion ‘of 
the public which uses street cars as a 
means of transportation, there must be 
no decrease in the speed with which 
we deliver them to their destination. 

How is this to be accomplished? 
Obviously, one solution is the separa- 
tion of traffic by creating “street car 
streets” and “automobile boulevards.” 

Undoubtedly our larger cities, at 
least where physically possible, must 
come to the separation of traffic by 
the establishing of auto boulevards. 
This problem is now up in Cleveland, 
where the saturation point has been 
reached on many thoroughfares. The 
creation of main thoroughfares whereon 
street cars as well as autos have the 
right-of-way is another means of en- 
abling transportation companies to ren- 
der rapid and efficient service safely. 

The Ohio State Legislature at its last 
winter’s session passed a uniform 
traffic law which became effective July 
26 of this year. This co-ordinates the 
conflicting rules of the road in various 
communities. Section 6,310 reads as 
follows: 

For the purpose of enforcing the rvad 
regulations referred to in this chapter, the 
main thoroughfare shall be understood to 
mean all sections of public road and high- 
ways on which street cars or electric cars 
vehicles and street cars going on main 
thoroughfares shall have the right of way 
over those going on intersecting thorough- 
fares. 

A vehicle joining the flow of traffic on 
a road or highway from a Standing pesi- 
tion, an alley, a building or private vrop- 
erty, shall yield the right of way to ail 
other vehicles. 

Thus we have some relief from colli- 
sions occurring at intersections where 
the responsibility has heretofore been 
equally divided. 

Another condition which introduces a 
serious hazard and interferes with the 
maintaining of schedules is the parking 
of automobiles in the congested sections. 

The writer has attended meetings of 
the traffic committee founded by the 
city council and composed of represent- 
atives of the various civic institutions 
and organizations. One of their meet- 


ings -was devoted entirely to a discus-. 
- Sion of downtown parking. The only 


thing the committee agreed on after 
a long and arduous meeting was that 
this matter should be left alone. It 
was suggested by the writer, in order. 
to start discussion, that all parking of 
automobiles should be prohibited upon 
every downtown thoroughfare upon 
which a car line operates. Represent- 
atives of the wholesale merchants, re- 
tail merchants, taxi drivers and various 
other organizations presented their 
arguments why this should not be done. 
The only personal satisfaction which 
resulted from this meeting was a state- 
ment by the secretary of the Cleveland 
Automobile Club, who was also chair- 
man of the meeting, that he believed 


-is concerned. 


that ultimately this would have to 
come, but that the suggestion was 
premature by a year or two. 

We do have in Cleveland a traffic 
code which prohibits the parking of 
automobiles on certain main thorough- 
fares on the city-bound side in the 
morning from 8 a.m. until 9:30 a.m. 
and on the out-bound side between 
4:30 p.m. and & p.m. This is intended, 
of course, to give the full width of the 
street for the use of moving vehicles. 

As a matter of fact, parking in these 
hours is not less than any other hours 
of the day. 

The provision of one hour parking 
on certain streets in the congested 
districts means nothing so far as 
accelerating the movement of traffic 
A satisfactory, expedi- 
tious and safe movement of street cars 
and traffic in the busy, congested sec- 
tions of our cities must ultimately do 
away with the use of these streets as 
a public garage and the time is coming, 
if it is not already here, when merchants 
must realize that their business will 
be enhanced rather than retarded by 
the quicker movement of customers to 
and from their stores and the ease with 
which they may reach the sidewalk ~ 
after alighting from their automobiles 
or street cars. 

At the last session of the Ohio State 
Legislature another bill was passed 
which we feel has been a distinct step 
forward, particularly in protecting the 
investment and the very life itself of 
interurban properties, namely, “the 
motor truck and bus law of the state 
of Ohio.” This bill empowers the Public 
Utilities Commission to supervise and 
regulate each motor transportation 
company, whether passenger or freight, 
to fix, alter and regulate rates; to 
regulate service and safety of such 
companies; to prescribe safety regula- 
tions and designate stops for service 
and safety on established routes; to 
require the filing of an annual and 
other reports and to provide uniform 
accounting. 

The fee charged by the state runs 
from $40 per year to $230 per year, 
depending upon the number of passen- 
gers carried. Trucks carrying freight 
and express are listed on a tonnage 
basis, the yearly fee running from $40 
to $200. 

The operation of this law will drive 
out the irresponsible and careless oper- 
ators, and to that extent reduce the 
hazards of the road. There is nothing 
in this bill, however, which limits the 
size of trucks. 

The ultimate solution of the problem 
of automobile transportation and the 
curbing of accidents which result there- 
from will require a great many years 
for its fulfillment in most of our com- 
munities. In our large communities it 
will require city planning for the rea- 
son that our streets, as laid out, were 
never: intended to be taxed as they are 
at present. It is going to mean the 
establishment of more thoroughfares, 
which provide for the proper separation 
of the various means of transportation. 

The problem confronting our mu- 
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nicipalities is not only to deal with the 
problem as it now exists and to fur- 
nish remedies which may for a short 
time relieve a bad situation, but at the 
same time they must plan on a larger 
and more comprehensive scale which 
will meet the requirements of the road 
imposed by the universal use of the 
automobile, whose numbers have in- 
creased in five years from 6,000,000 to 
more than 12,000,000 in the country. 
In the meantime, all that we can do 
is to follow up, possibly a little more 
systematically and thoroughly than we 
have in the past, the choice of our em- 
ployees, their thorough and painstak- 
ing education, promulgation of accident 
prevention work, etc., but also not to 
lose sight of the fact that old-fashioned 
discipline, fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered, will do more for curbing 
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automobile accidents than all the vari- 
ous theoretical methods that have been 
suggested. 

On: the part of municipalities, more 
strict enforcement of the existing traffic 
laws, which will no doubt require the 
employment of more men in the traffic 
departments, which are woefully and 
universally undermanned, rather than 
the passage of more legislation, which 
will be equally helpless without the 
man-power to enforce it, and for them 
to work out a harmonious relationship 
such as we have in Cleveland between 
the courts, the police prosecutor and 
the police department, administering 
the same fair and impartial discipline 
to the reckless and intoxicated auto- 
mobile drivers which we are trying to 
administer in the operation of our 
street cars. 


The Utility Accountant’s Obligation 
to the Public® © 


By Dwight N. Lewis 


President National Association of 
Raiiway and Utility Commissioners 


While Accounting Work Is Seldom Spectacular, It Is 
Indispensable to Proper Utility Regulation—Accurate 


Figures Can Help 


in and of themselves, that it takes 
a real genius to so clothe them 
with spiritual attributes that they be- 
come alive, attention-compelling and 
decidedly interesting. It is recognized 
now that not only do figures not lie, 
but the man behind the figures must 
play fair with the arrangement of 
them. To be sure, there may yet be 
found those who, for a present advan- 
tage, will distort accounts so that the 
figures presented do not tell the story 
as it should be told. There are yet 
those who, for the purpose of befud- 
dling an issue, might, instead of say- 
ing two plus two equals four, put it 
something like this—78 plus two divided 
by four squared minus three plus two 
equals four. Correct, sure, but the 
general public would have little knowl- 
edge of what was going on. 
Accounting work is seldom spectacu- 
lar, though I must confess I have seen 
some wonderfully spectacular figures 
coming out of the smoke funnels of 
utility accountants’ engines. Upon you 
men devolves the duty of so keeping 
accounts that the owners and managers 
of the property may know, day after 
day, the actual results of operation. 
Upon the care with which you properly 
allocate operating expense, interest and 
other items of expense to various divi- 
sions of the work depend proper read- 
justments for the betterment of serv- 


ae are such soulless things, 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
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in Combating Demagoguery 


ice and the introduction of economies 
in operation. The public knows little 
of you or your work. You are like the 
guards in a football game—we know 
they’re there and most mightily neces- 
sary in every play, but it’s the backfield 
or the ends who get the applause or 
condemnation. I have heard times 
without number criticisms on the side 
line (may have indulged in them my- 
self) of how the quarterback or full- 
back or right end or left end or a 
halfback ought to play the game, but 
I’ve never heard a man presume to 
criticise a guard. Of course, the anal- 
ogy is not perfect; analogies never 
are. We do hear that the statisticians 
or accountains for public utility com- 
panies so manipulate figures as to tell 
a story different from the whole truth. 
But you are personally never blamed 
for it—the rotten management, the dis- 
honest Wall Streeter, or some mythical 
personage representing the murderous 
money power, is at fault—and you are 
merely one of the means used to deceive 
and defraud the public. 


SCIENTIFIC ACCOUNTING INDISPENSABLE 


Scientific accounting is indispensable 
to the proper regulation of public 
utility companies. This basic truth is 
well recognized. I have heard the late 
Federal Judge McPherson many times 
declare that a regulating body had no 
standing in his court, if it fixed rates 
or ordered service without knowing, or 
at least making an honest effort to 
learn, the various items of cost. The 
state of Iowa won its express rate 
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case in his court because the express 
companies had declined to furnish the 
information as to costs as asked for 
by the commission. 

Bookkeepers are not necessarily ac- 
countants, and it is only in compara- 
tively recent years that the funda- 
mental importance of careful accounting 
has been recognized. Good accounting 
is a careful record of essential facts 
of business operation, the essential 
operating facts necessary both for the 
operator of a puble utility and the 
regulator; the recording of essential 
facts and not the management of 
property. The absence of proper ac- 
counting in the early stages of railroad 
development proved a serious handicap 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Many of the earlier records were en- 
tirely lost or, through their indefinite- 
ness and unreliability, were misleading 
or worthless. 

When I was a boy I became inter- 
ested in the annual reports of railroad 
companies to state and Federal com- 
missions. I was early impressed with 
the accuracy of the figures presented 
and with my utter inability to find a 
story in them. It was amazing how 
little the accountants knew of details 
necessary for a regulating commission 
to know in order properly to fix rates 
or otherwise perform their functions as 
required by law, and what a vast store- 
house of knowledge of details these 
same accountants became when they 
wanted to use such details in fighting 
some action of the commissions in the 
courts. They could not say what pro- 
portion of business done was state and 
what portion interstate while a state 
commission was attempting to fix a 
rate, but could afterward tell the court 
what a sorry job the state commission 
had made of it by fixing the rates it 
did, and prove their claims by endless 
detailed statistics. It is this sort of 
professional expert that has caused the 
public to discredit statements made by 
the accountants for public utility com- 
panies. 

A regulating board, whether city or 
state, in order to make its orders stand 
the test of court procedure, must fix 
rates based upon cost of service, in- 
cluding a reasonable return on the 
value of property used in public service, 
and including a sufficient charge to 
provide for the cost of retirement of 
equipment. Cost figures should be 
actual and some of the cost figures will 
not be easy to’ ascertain, and will 
change from year to year and be dif- 
ferent for different localities and differ- 
ent companies. 
utility company should be party to any 


. system of bookkeeping or accounting 


which would permit of unreasonable use 
of the funds of the company or an un- 
reasonable statement of operating 
conditions. 

Public regulation has come to stay. 
It must be along reasonable lines, in 
the public interest, and founded on a 
complete knowledge of practical re- 
quirements of regulated industry. Reg- 
ulation along these lines will do away 
with the possibility of government or 


‘ 
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municipal ownership and _ operation. 
No real student of a democratic form 
of government desires to see govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

It is the easiest thing in the world 
to inflame the public mind against any 
public utility that is monopolistic or 
nearly so. The utility companies upon 
which we are most dependent for the 
necessities and comforts of life are the 
ones to receive our severest condemna- 
tion. We always want to buy cheaper, 
while at the same time receiving more 
for our own services. We always want 
more service for our outgoing dollar, 

-although we are not always so keen to 
render a greater service for the incom- 
ing: dollar. 

When a demagog wishes to ride into 
public office and has absolutely no at- 
tribute of mind or conscience fitting 
him for the office, he bases his cam- 
paign on hatred for public utilities of 
one kind or another. United States 
senators, as well as congressmen, are 
made by lambasting railroads, mayors, 
councilmen, even governors, are elected 


because they declare what rotten insti- 
tutions water companies, gas companies 
or street railways are. 

A movement which is on foot now, 
I believe, will have a tendency to cure 
the worst symptoms of this form of 
demogoguery and that is public own- 
ership through buying of stocks and 
interest-bearing securities. I am most 
heartily in accord with the efforts now 
being made by public utility companies 
to promote customer ownership. It 
goes without saying that when one owns 
an interest in a going concern the view- 
point changes materially as to the needs 
of that institution. The more we can 
induce the men and women of America 
to own something—to have property 
interests—the more certain we are that 
the red radicals will never get a foot- 
hold in our beloved republic. 

In the meantime—yes for all time— 
you men have it within your power 
largely to prevent injustice being done 
to either the public or the utility com- 
panies by the frankness and fairness 
with which you do your work. 


—— eee 


The Preparation of 
Litigated Claims’ 


By Edwin F. Livingston 


Chief Investigator 
Boston Elevated Railway 


The} Importance of Having an Ade- 
quate System and Experienced, 
Capable Investigators—Complete 
Records of All Cases, Properly 
Filed, Are a Safeguard Against 


Fake Claimants : 


HE two main requirements for 
/ the proper preparation of claims 
are (a) an adequate system and 
(b) experienced, capable investigators. 
Any system of preparing claims that 
tends to fix the investigator in a groove 
should be avoided. An investigator may 
do one thing day after day, but he 
should be flexible, physically and men- 
tally, capable of making quick adapta- 
tions, and alert to all the possibilities 
of his work. In the preparation of 
claims a knowledge of the essentials of 
that branch of the common law and the 
statute law relating to negligence and 
damages as applicable to electric rail- 
way cases should be possessed and un- 
derstood by’ those having to do with the 
work of preparation. It is also equally 
necessary and important to keep in close 
touch with the decisions which, from 
time to time, are handed down in our 
cases, 
The investigator’s work should be 
laid out for him in the simplest form 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
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consistent with the proof wanted, and 
under a schedule which will avoid mul- 
tiplicity of work and unnecessary ex- 
pense. While it is desirable that the 
chief investigator should indicate spe- 
cifically the general ground to be cov- 
ered in the preparation of the case, he 
should not deprive the investigator of 
initiative or power of instituting local 
investigation as to any matter concern- 
ing the case which may arise during his 
field inquiry into the facts. Every alert 
investigator will find abundance of op- 
portunity in the cases he handles for 
the exercise of his best efforts and 
talent. 


AN. ADEQUATE SYSTEM 


The company should provide its in- 
vestigating department with all prac- 
tical things within reason to aid it in 
its work, for instance, the latest, as 
well as the older, directories of the 
cities and towns in and. near which the 
company operates cars; also copies of 
new and the older voting lists, tele- 
phone books and other sources of simi- 
lar information, so that the investigator 
before he leaves the office may be able 
to trace people if necessary from one 


address to another and also enable him 
to find those who had lived at various 
addresses at certain times. The com- 
pany should also keep an index file 
showing the name and address of all 
previous claimants, as well as an index 
showing all present and past employees 
giving their full names and addresses 
and the names and addresses of their 
references. The company should belong 
to at least one local index bureau or 
clearance house, where a daily list 
showing the full name and address of 
all claimants could be consulted when 
necessary, and that it should be a mem- 
ber of at least one index bureau of 
national repute. 

The chief investigator should, in addi- 
tion to the above, keep a record or 
“dope” cabinet, so called, of all things 
which were of great importance to his 
company, but of no importance to other 
companies. The filing of newspaper 
clippings at the local index bureau or in 
the chief investigator’s cabinet is al- 
ways of great assistance, for it often 
opens up much information of great 
value. The writer well recalls a case 
where such a clipping was used some 
five years after it was filed and it 
opened the door to information which 
showed that a woman had two claims at 
the same time, under two different 
names and addresses, and that she was 
connected in many ways with fake 
claimants, 

The dictagraph or dictaphone may 
have its special field of usefulness and 
should be furnished by the company 
when necessary. The subject of photo- 
graphs is too well known to require 
much comment here, but an expert 
photographer who is a practical railroad 
man should always be at the service of 
the investigator when needed, as should 
also an engineer, who could take meas- 
urements, make plans and testify in 
court later, if needed. 

Declarations should be promptly ob- 
tained after entry day, and when needed, 
specifications filed, and when answers 
are received and it is fully known what 
plaintiff’s claim is, searching interrog- 
atories should be filed in all cases of 
any great importance and should be 
followed up until they are fully and 
properly answered. 

Passes or identification cards should 
be furnished investigators so they may 
readily identify themselves when and 
wherever needed. 


EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE INVESTIGATORS 


The successful preparation of liti- 
gated claims is nothing more or less 
than a search for the truth, and to be 
able to do the work of a first-class in- 
vestigator one must be intelligent and 
honest, a hard worker, and willing to 
pay strict attention to business, a clear, 
cool-headed person, one capable of siz- 
ing up all kinds of people with whom 
he comes in contact. He must con- 
stantly be studying his cases, the peo- 
ple he meets and the locality in which 
he is working. An investigator should 
always try to leave -a favorable im- 
pression with those he does business 
with so that they will have confidence 
in him in the future. Even when his 
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work takes him to people of the “un- 
derworld” he should strictly keep his 
word to him. If he will do this and 
is a good investigator he will often be 
able to obtain much valuable, honest 
information. An investigator should 
be a practical railroad man and often 
the best results are obtained by promot- 
ing a man from the ranks of conductor 
or motorman. It is highly desirable 
that the man seek the position rather 
than the position the man. . He should 
be promoted strictly on his merit for 
work done. A first-class investigator is 
not the product of one season. The man 
who has been in the business many 
years may continue to learn something 
about investigation. [The author then 
gave several illustrations from actual 
cases to show the difference between a 
first-class and a poor investigator and 
their value to the company for whom 
they work.] 

To prepare cases for trial success- 
fully, one must have first-class investi- 
gators. The investigator’s job if he 
hopes to be successful means a great 
deal of hard work, each man should be 
paid according to the value of the work 
he does. Did you ever know of a first- 
class investigator being paid more than 
he was worth? I never did, but I 
have known poor investigators be- 
ing paid more than they were worth, 
for a poor investigator is-of but little 
value. An investigator’s personal ap- 
pearance means much and may be a 
valuable asset to him. 

It is very important that a first-class 
investigator who has had a thorough 
experience in doing all kinds of the 
work and is entirely familiar with the 
operating department, should be fur- 
nished as a court assistant to the trial 
attorney. In the trial of cases this kind 
of a man is of great value, as he will 
readily grasp many a situation of which 
even the best of trial attorneys might 
not think, or might overlook. I cannot 
say too much in favor of this kind of a 
man as a court assistant, but believe the 
hardest of all positions for an investi- 
gator, is where he is required to do 
plaintiff’s history work in a blind case, 
or where large amounts are asked and 
the company does not know whether the 
claim is an honest one or a fake case. 
In such cases the investigator often has 
nothing definite on which to work and 
the success or failure of the case de- 
pends on his ability to cope with exist- 
ing situations and to secure the truth. 
To do this work well a man must be 
a constant, hard worker and not be- 
eome discouraged when he is not able 
to obtain results. The whole value of 
first-class investigation will never be 
fully known, for in some cases where 
the whole truth is never found out the 
company never knew what it lost as a 
result of its incomplete investigation. 
Then, again, in the case where the fake 
claimant is thoroughly shown up, the 
investigation in many cases helps to 
stop other fake claims, even in some 
instances where claimants are waiting 
to see what the outcome of a certain 
case may be, and if it is fatal to claim- 
ant, the claim is never made. 

Of course there are many cases 
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where the injury and nature of the ac- 
cident are not, to any great extent, de- 
batable, and such cases call for little, if 
any, fine investigation work, the only 
problem being one for the trial at- 
torney, to see that the questions of law 
or fact are properly presented to the 
court or jury. It is largely in cases 
where doubt as to the happening of the 
alleged accident is raised or fraud sus- 
pected as to the genuineness of the 
alleged injury that the talents of the 
trained investigator are required. 
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It has been the experience of the 
writer that a man who can not only ob- 
tain statements from plaintiffs and 
witnesses but who can also get a record 
in the handwriting of the person mak- 
ing the statement, showing that state- 
ment is correct and that they have read 
it over, is a valuable man. Statements 
unsigned and not showing that they 
have been read over by claimant or 
witness are of but little value com- 
pared to those which have been properly 
taken. 


Proposed 
Code of Ethics 
of the 


Claims Association” 


Drafted by 
Russell A. Sears 


General Claims Attorney 
Boston Elevated Railway Company 


Some of the Leading Principles 
Which Should Guide Claims 
Men and All Other Persons 
in Similar Positions 


HE street railway is compara- 
tively a new industry and like all 
conveniences of modern — life 
brought with it some of life’s incon- 
veniences and hazards. In the early 
days the president, the manager, the 
superintendent or attorneys undertook 
the adjustment of claims against their 
railway until the unprecedented growth 
of this form of transportation and the 
alarming increase in injuries called for 
those of special fitting and experience 
to undertake the work of this character. 
Then was born the claims agent, who 
has finally, it is hoped, established him- 
self as a respected, self-respecting and 
useful member of the business world. 
From a few dozen of them spread 
throughout the country in the early 
nineties, they have grown to hundreds, 
and with the influx of similar situa- 
tions in all industries now number 
themselves in the thousands. 

These thousand of claims agents have 
conducted their business without stand- 
ardization or without a declaration of 
any basic principle which would seem 
to meet with the approval of all con- 
eerned. Believing that the time has 
now arrived when this association, 
representing one of the greatest in- 
dustries of the country, whose members 
desire under all the circumstances to be 
just and honorable, should gather to- 
gether some of the leading principles 
which should guide its members and all 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Claims Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 8-11, 1923. 


Russell A. Sears 


other persons in similar positions, it. 
hereby declares and adopts the follow=- 
ing sections as its Code of Ethics: 


bi 
Code as Proposed 


It is the duty of the claims agent to serve 
his company with absolute fidelity; en- 
trusted as he must be with wide latitude 
of discretion in the discharge of his duties, 
many of which must be accepted on his un- 
confirmed statement, he must at all times. 
be faithful to the interests of his employer. 
The nature of the business which he trans- 
acts is such that temptations toward dis- 
honesty abound; he is subject to approach 
or evil suggestions from those whom no code 
of morals could bind; he must often in 
emergency act quickly and make decisions: 
which afterthought may not confirm as 
wise; he may be imposed upon and misled 
by those of greater adroitness or who are 
untruthful or intentionally fraudulent. The 
test should be fidelity to his company under 
all circumstances, leaving to others the re- 
sults of dishonesty, and for himself his 
future advancement based upon his honesty 
and fair dealings. 


na 


‘The claims agent in adiusting a claim. 
should be fair and just; while he may as- 
sume that a person of mature age will care 
for his own interests, the representative of 
the company should not by fallacious rea- 
soning or cunning seek to reduce the claim 
below a reasonable amount, much less 
should he seek to take advantage of ignor- 
ance or inexperience. It is his duty in 
dealing with claimants or their representa- 
tives to disclose clearly the fact that he 
represents his company and never by words, . 
actions or intimations lead those with whom 
he deals to believe him to occupy any other 
capacity than his true one. When it is ap- 
parent that the injuries were sustained 
through the negligence of the company and 
that the claimant was not at fault, the law 
considers the injured party entitled to proper 
payment. The law favors compromises and 
protects those attempting to adjust their 
differences from any prejudicial inference. 

Settlement should not be effected while 
the claimant is in pain or anguish to the 
extent that his mind is not clear. Adjust- 
ments made under circumstances when the 
claimant is not in a condition to intelligently 
transact ‘business are odious and for the 
reputation of the company and the good 
name of the claims agent should be avoided, 
however great the temptation. 

Wholly fraudulent cases under no circum- 
stances should be compromised, however 
great is the expense necessary for resist- 
ance, Those guilty of perpetration or at- 
tempting to perpetrate a fraud on the com- 
pany should, if the evidence warrants, be 


> employees, 
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turned over to the public authorities for 
prosecution. This is a duty owed the com- 
munity. os 


In taking a written statement from the 
injured person, the injured party’s state- 
ment and not that of the claims agent 
should be made. Such statements should 
be as full as desired by either party and 
should be honestly and accurately trans- 
scribed in writing, and the person making 
the statement, if he is asked to sign the 
same, informed of the nature and effect of 
the statement he is signing. The taking of 
written statements has often placed the 
claims agent in an embarrassing position, 
hence all precaution should be taken to 
surround the transaction with evidence of 
good faith. 


IV. 


When it becomes desirable to obtain the 
statements of witnesses, the truth only 
should be sought and it is the moral duty 
of all persons to be truthful in matters 
pertaining to the rights of their fellow citi- 
zens ; to whom such statements are made is 
immaterial. A true and accurate state- 
ment should be taken and neither directly 
nor indirectly should any improper sugges- 
tion or intfmation of reward be made by the 
company’s representative to any witness. 


Vv. 


If a claims agent is called upon to attend 
court, either to assist counsel or to testify, 
his conduct should be deferential to court, 
counsel and all concerned. To attempt to 
eurry favor with the judge, to meddle with 
the drawing of jurors or to directly or indi- 
rectly influence the verdict is wrong. There 
is very little satisfaction in a victory gained 
by unfair methods. 


It is the duty of the claims agent who 
is intrusted with the privilege of employ- 
ing his associates to choose men and women 
of good moral character. A company soon 
becomes favorably known if its representa- 
tives stand as men of integrity and honor in 
the community. No person, however alert, 
cunning or efficient in the business, should 
be employed unless this standard of charac- 
ter is fulfilled. When a person new to the 
particular company is employed to investi- 
gate or adjust claims he should be thor- 
oughly instructed as to the policy of the 
company and should be required to live up 


to it. 
VII. 


In all his transactions with the company 
the strictest accuracy and honesty should 
prevail. No meretricious report, no unsub- 
stantiated self-serving figures or accounts 
should be submitted. A candid report best 
serves the claims agent. 


WILL 


The claims agent should deal only with 
the injured person or his properly authorized 
attorney or agent. To deal with one who 
has solicited the case from the injured per- 
son is to ignore the law and participate 
in an odious practice. In nearly all the 
states laws have been enacted against the 
solicitation of accident cases and in all 
civilized places such practice has been con- 
demned. To recognize a person who has 
solicited a case by discussion or adjustment 
is participating in a wrong and is calcu- 
lated to increase the growth of an evil 
situation. It is proper to discuss or adjust 
a case directly with the injured person 
without conferring with or notice to any 
person who has illegally or improperly pro- 
cured authority to act asthe injured per- 
son’s representative. 


IX. 


When it becomes desirable to have a 
medical report of the condition of the in- 
jured person, only surgeons or physicians 
of competency and high standing should be 
employed. Such doctors should understand 
clearly that only a report of the true physi- 
cal condition of the examined person is ex- 
pected or desired: 

Such reports, if prejudiced or unfair, mis- 
lead the adjusting authority and are to be 
condemned as seldom bringing even tempor- 
ary satisfactory results. 


x, 


The'reports of the accident made by the 
being generally the _ starting 
point of the claims agent’s duty, should be 
frank and truthful and all employees 
should thoroughly understand that they 
best serve their company and themselves 
by making such reports. Rules should be 
formulated and promulgated, according to 
each company’s method of bringing such no- 


tice to its employees, stating clearly that . 


the true facts only 
reports. : 
XI. 


The street railways are quasi-public cor- 
porations to the support and success of 


are desired in such 


which the public contributes its money. The 
return which the public has a right to ex- 
pect is good service at reasonable cost. 
All payments made by the claims agent in 
the adjustment of cases are charged to the 
cost of service. It therefore follows that 
sound judgment should be exercised in these 
payments. Unjustifiable or over-liberal pay- 
ments should be avoided. The public has 
a right to expect the application of sound 
business principles in all branches and de- 
partments of the street railway which it 
supports. 

Even-handed justice, as far as the claims 
agent can see it, should be administered 
to all. The rich or powerful, those of politi- 
eal influence or holding political positions, 
should be treated on the same basis as 
those in humbler life. Pain or suffering—or 
the law—make no distinction as to per- 
sonages. ~ 

XII. 


The claims agent, having unusual oppor- 
tunities to witness the effect of accidents 
both to the individual injured and the cost 
that results therefrom, should by all means 
in his power advocate the adoption of safe 
methods and practices on the part of his 
company and should unceasingly work with 


his management in the prevention of the 
loss of life, suffering and money. This is 
one of the highest duties of the claims man 
and commends itself to the approval of all. 
He, too, has the unusual opportunity of 
witnessing the evils to the community re- 
sulting from the practice of soliciting per- 
sonal injury cases. It is his duty insomuch 
as the practice is condemned by all to do 
what he can to discourage the same by the 
advocacy of legislation or other means 
tending to stop it and properly to punish 
those who indulge in it. 


CONCLUSION 


In its last analysis, the duty of the 
claims agent toward his company, the 
injured person and the public resolves 
itself, like all human action, to nothing 
more or less than living up to the 
Golden Rule. The claims agent who 
transgresses the settled rules of pro- 
cedure in his business offends against 
his company, the community and his 
brethren. 


Construction Cost 


Accounts 


By Weston J. Hibbs 


Treasurer 
U. G. I. Contracting Company 


Exact Principles Govern Cost Keep- 
ing—Accuracy of Results Depends 
on the Skill with Which They 

Accounting 

System Used by the Speaker Is 


Are Applied — The 


Described 

GOOD construction cost system 
A should function in such a manner 

so as to produce the following re- 
sults: (1) To enable those in charge of 
the work to have revealed to them all 
the cost of the work as it progresses, so 
that the figures will assist in point- 
ing out efficiencies and_ inefficiencies 
promptly and in time for remedial and 
productive action, thus helping to save 
time and money instead of simply 
accounting for and analyzing the outgo 
after it has been spent; (2) to permit 
readily of ‘a financial audit; (8) to 
divide the various elements of cost so as 
to permit of an accurate detailed record 
of all the multitudinous parts of the 
work; (4) to be sound in theory and 
accurate in practice; (5) last but not 


least, not too expensive to operate, nor — 


too difficult to keep accurate. 

The fundamental principles of cost 
keeping are as positive and exact as 
the fundamentals of mathematics and 
every variation from these principles 
results in error. Accuracy of the re- 
sults are predicated on the degree to 
Which these principles are skillfully 
applied. 

These fundamental principles may be 
defined as follows: 

1. The Principle of Cost Definition.— 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Hlectric Rail- 
way Accountants’ Association, Atlantic City, 
N, J., Oct; 8-11, 1923. 


Weston J. Hibbs 


The cost of an item of product is the 
sum of the expenses involved in its 
production and distribution up to any 
predetermined point. It is the price 
at which an article may be sold without 
either loss or gain to the seller. 

2. The Principle of Element Defini- 
tion.—Each cost element is definite in 
amount, purpose and object. An ele- 
ment of cost is any expense incurred. 
Expenses may be classified as normal 
or abnormal, normal expenses being 
those incurred directly as the result of 
premeditation or planning with a view 
of obtaining some definite result. 

Abnormal expenses are incurred as a 
result of unpremeditated contingencies 
of business such as accidents, fires, 
carelessness, or other causes which 
were not definitely planned. Expenses 
having a single beneficiary are “direct” 
expenses; those having two or more 
beneficiaries are “indirect” expenses 
and require distribution. 

8. The Principle of Expense Grouping. 
—Indirect expenses may be grouped 
for simultaneous distribution only 
when their benefits are measurable by 
a common unit and their beneficiaries 
participate in identical ratios. The 
combining of all indirect expense items 
in a single group and designating them 
as overhead, burden, or general ex- 
pense, not only obscures the purposes 
and benefits of these expenditures but 
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also renders their correct distribution 
impossible. 

4. The Principle of Expense Distribu- 
tion.—In the distribution of indirect 
expenses, single or grouped, the pro- 
portions of benefits conferred indicate 
the proportions of the expense or ex- 
pense group total, chargeable to bene- 
ficiaries. If it is wrong for a merchant 
to charge to the account of one cus- 
tomer the cost of goods delivered to 
another, it is equally wrong for the 
manufacturer to charge against an 
item of product made for one customer 
any part of the expenses incurred in 
production of an item made for another. 

5. The Principle of Contingent EHx- 
pense. — Contingent expenses, such as 
repairs to equipment, shrinkages in 
values, losses by error in workmanship 
and design, sick and absent, and vaca- 
tion expenses, constitute legitimate 
charges against production. The causes 
of such expenses and losses generally 
serve to indicate the character of the 
resulting benefits or losses for the pur- 
pose of applying the rule for their 
distribution. This system is now in 
use by the company with which the 
writer is associated and has been 
brought about by the necessity and 
the requirements of the business. 

These requirements are very severe 
in that most of the construction work 
done by the company is on some basis 
in which the price is determined by the 
cost, and that. “cost’”? must be such a 
cost as will justify itself in an audit 
by the customer. This system has 
stood numberless audits and has suc- 
cessfully weathered all storms. 

It seems to me that logically the first 
step of a cost system, is to define 
definitely “What is Cost?” There are 
many definitions of cost, some of which 
endeavor to state specifically what 
items constitute cost, but it has always 
appeared to me that for a definition 
of cost the best way to make it is not 
to say what it includes but to say what 
it does not include. 

In our system we define cost as “All 
expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of the agreement except the 
following: Salaries of the officers of 
the contracting company, purchasing 
expenses, new business and selling ex- 
penses, interest and legal expenses.” 

We exclude the above five elements 
of expense from our cost, because we 
admit our inability to properly allocate 
these to the various jobs and also be- 
cause the question of the amounts dis- 
bursed for certain of these expenses, 
particularly such as new business and 
selling expenses, might in an audit be 
readily criticised. : 

Having determined upon our prin- 
ciples and definition of cost, our next 
step in the work is to prepare an 
estimate for the work. An estimate, 
however, is nothing more than the 
combination of a number of guesses 
of the ultimate cost of various parts 
of the work, and its accuracy depends 
on the knowledge and accurate work 
of the guesser. Therefore, we built up 
our estimates by detailing these guesses 
and calling each little guess or division 
of the work a sub-account. 
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Actual expenditures in the field may 
be divided into the four general divi- 
sions of material, labor, freight and 
cartage, and miscellaneous. 

I show freight and cartage as a 
distinct division owing to the fact that 
this is a cost which may be very ma- 
terially affected by the location of the 
work both as regards its surroundings, 
distance from points of shipments, and 
of deliveries. 

In some cost systems only the total 
labor and total material costs are 
shown, but I personally cannot see that 
this information is of much value. 
What we want to know is what is the 
cost of the physical divisions of the 
work. For instance, what is the cost 
of the foundations; what is the cost of 
excavations; what is the cost of clear- 
ing the site? 


SuB-ACCOUNTS CLARIFY RECORDS 


Owing to the demands of the esti- 
mator, sub-accounts are quite numer- 
ous, but the more there are, the easier 
it is to compare the resultant cost with 
the original estimate and also to ascer- 
tain more readily the reason for over- 
runs and under-runs of the estimated 
cost. It also assists those in charge 
to see at a glance during the progress 
of the work the likelihood of each 
division or sub-account of the work 
exceeding its budget. 

The usual practice is to open in the 
ledgers an account to represent the 
total cost of the job and keep memo- 
randum ledgers showing the details of 
the cost divided into  sub-accounts. 
This will simplify bookkeeping very 
materially and the memorandum ledg- 
ers may be kept in as much detail as 
desirable. If in these memorandum 
ledgers an explanation of each item 
of cost is written, a permanent record 
will exist for future information. 

In the system I am outlining this 
method is followed, and at the end of 
each month a typewritten copy of the 
memorandum ledger entries made dur- 
ing the month is prepared for the cus- 
tomer so that the customer has in his 
office complete detailed costs and is 
able to compare them with the original 
estimate in case of an over-run or 
under-run. 

Care should be taken by the con- 
tractor to allocate to each job such 
expenditures as are caused by the job 
and to charge to it only such expendi- 
tures. This means that the contractor’s 
home office and engineering force should 
require its employees to keep time 
vouchers so as properly to allocate 
their time. 

Care should be taken by the ‘con- 
tractor to see that there is charged 
to the job the cost of only the work 
covered in the estimate. If the cus- 
tomer desires any work done which is 
not included in the estimate, it should 
be done under a separate job number 
and its cost kept separate. If you do 
not follow this plan it is very difficult 
to make comparisons of the resultant 
cost with the original estimate. This 
is a very important point and should 
be very carefully followed out. 

Also, care should be exercised to see 


that each contract is charged with its 
proper costs and only its proper cost 
for the use of the contractor’s tools 
and equipment, for the use of the con- 
tractor’s standard drawings, patterns 
and molds, ete. These charges should 
be based on some fair equitable plan, 
the basis of which is the benefits in 
service or commodity to the job. 

There are a few expenditures of the 
contractor which cannot be allocated 
direct to a contract. An illustration 
of this would be time of clerks in the 
contractor’s home office not chargeable 
to a particular contract, rent of the 
contractor’s home office, and also the 
cost of vacations granted to employees. 

It is suggested that such expenses be 
combined under some general heading 
and in the system I am describing, they 
are combined under a general account 
entitled “construction general expense” 
and distributed over the cost of all 
contracts on the basis of the labor 
costs, and are allocated to sub-account 
“general,” , 

-This seems to be the fairest way to 
break up these few elements of cost 
having no factors upon which to dis- 
tribute them to the contracts. 

These elements, however, should be 
apparently small in comparison with 
the total cost of the work, and in the 
system I mention they are less than 
22 per cent of the total cost, and the 
total of sub-account “general” is less 
than 5 per cent of the total cost. 

Care should also be taken by the 
contractor to see that those elements 
of expense which occur to a greater 
extent in one month than in another 
are distributed fairly over the whole 
year’s work through opening reserve 
accounts for this purpose. 

A reserve is maintained for what 
is termed the cost of errors in work- 
manship and design. By this is meant 
errors in workmanship and design by 
the contractor or the contractor’s sub- 
contractors. In the system I am de- 
scribing, the reserve to carry this cost 
is based on one half of one per cent of 
the cost of production, and in establish- 
ing this system the contractor guaran- 
tees the customer against any loss or 
expense of this character. 

Contractors necessarily must make a 
certain number of such errors and this 
plan seems to be the most satisfactory 
as the amount charged the customer is 
small and the protection is great. 

The points that I have brought out 


in this system as being of advantage 
to cost plus work are equally as ad- 


vantageous to flat price work, but as 
most of the business of our company 
is done on a cost plus basis, it is this 
class of work that has brought about 
the system just outlined. 

There are many advantageous points 
in this system which I have not been 
able to describe in this article but 
which will develop where such a system 
is in use. But I want to say that for 
such a system to be a success it must 
be predicated on careful, accurate, and 
intelligent estimating on the part of 
the contractor, accutate allocating of 
costs by the contractor, and of his 
being ethical and honest in his charges. 


parable. 
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Operating Reports 
and Their 
Usefulness to 


the Management 


By E. H. Reed 
Auditor Brooklyn City Railroad 


correct and sound accounting meth- 

ods, for it must be understood that 
there are several parties interested in 
the correctness of utility accounting: 
First, the patrons or consumers, second 
the ho.ders of both stocks and bonds, 
and, third, the state commissions, which 
have broad powers over construction, 
accounting, financing rates and service. 
Out of commission form of regulation 
came the standardization of accounts, 
which has a very important advantage 
over the old method of accounting. It 
is essential that the accountant in 
charge should make a very careful 
study of the basic principles involved 
in the classification of accounts, so that 
a thorough knowledge may be imparted 
to those who are directly responsible 
for the distribution of the accounts. 
Monthly income or operating reports 
give the investor reliable information as 
to the current affairs of the company, 
‘furnish the public and the commission 
with data necessary to judge fairly the 
company’s public relations and give 
opportunity to the management to make 
comparisons of costs with similar util- 
ities operating under like conditions, 
so that the relative efficiency of opera- 
tion may be determined. It is usually 
the practice of utilities to make com- 
parisons of the current month’s income 
and expenses with the corresponding 
month of the previous year so that any 
‘increases or decreases in the accounts, 
for the period under review, may be 
shown. It should be the duty of the 
! accounting department to make a thor- 
,ough and complete analysis of these 
increases or decreases and a statement 
of the results found should be incor- 
porated in the regular monthly report. 
Another.forward step could be made 
by a further division of accounts’ with 
very little extra expense to the utility 
and with no objections on the part of 
the state commissions. From inquiries 
made we find that very few companies, 
‘whether large or small, make any fur- 
ther subdivision than that shown in the 
classifications of accounts prescribed 
by state commissions. Under the head 
of “‘Repairs to Revenue Cars,” we find 
that one company in New York City 
shows nineteen subaccounts, while 
another shows fourteen, with practi- 
cally only two accounts that are com- 
In making a further compari- 


| ) correct pubtic utility should adopt 


-son of accounts of the first company 


with those of a large Southern cor- 


poration, we find that the latter com- 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
| way Accountants’ Association, Atlantic City, 
aN, J, Oct, 8-11, 1923. 
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pany has six more accounts than the 
one in New York with only twelve out, 
of an average of twenty-two accounts 
that might be comparable. The same 
differences are found in comparisons of 
power, transportation, traffic, general 
expenses. In way and structures ex- 
penses we find a more comparative basis. 

Under modern public utility statutes 
power has been given to commissions 
to prescribe systems of uniform ac- 
counting which furnish the facts neces- 
sary to determine the relative cost of 
service and the efficiency of operation. 
For obvious reasons the commissions 
go no further than the classification of 
accounts prescribed. With the man- 
agement of a modern public utility, 


however, it can readily be seen that 
greater detail of expenses is required 
for the purpose of enabling those in 
charge of operations to more quickly 
locate any abnormal increase in any 
one unit of cost, the result of which 
might be the means of preventing 
moneys expended unnecessarily. It is 
information of this character, furnished 
promptly by the accounting depart- 
ment, that gives to the management a 
more distinct appreciation of the oper- 
ating condition of a public utility. We 
recommend to the members of this asso- 
ciation that consideration .e given to a 
more uniform system in classifying 
these sub-accounts, to the end that reg- 
ular monthly reports may be standard. 


<= 


Psychology of the Automobilist* 


Tendency Toward Reckless Driving Should Be 
Overcome by Education and Restraint—Greater 
Care Should Be Exercised Also in Issuing Licenses 


By L. F. Wynne 
General Claim Agent Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


the mental processes of the average 

citizen undergo a remarkable 
change the moment he purchases an au- 
tomobile. He became a different person 
over night. Where he was once of a 
kindly disposition, considerate of the 
rights of his fellow men, and well con- 
tent with the comfortable though com- 
paratively leisurely mode of transpor- 
tation afforded by the street cars, he 
suddenly becomes, when placed behind 
the wheel of his own motor car, a 
metamorphosed being obsessed with the 
sole idea of arriving at his destination 
in the shortest possible time, regardless 
of the rules of the road and the rights 
and desires of anybody else. 

The lowly pedestrian, from whose 
ranks he has just been graduated, be- 
comes in the motorist’s eye an un- 
speakable being; a furtive, deceptive, 
dodging target whose peregrinations, if 
they are to be tolerated at all, should 
be confined strictly to the footpaths de- 
signed for them; and the. street-car 
motorman, in this man’s opinion, be- 
comes a ruthless, scheming creature, an 
abysmal brute whose sole joy in life is 
derived from the pleasure he gets out 
of scattering the disjecta membra of 
motor cars over the surrounding land- 
scape. This is the type of motorist, 
and he is shamefully numerous, who 
delights in just missing the wretched 
pedestrian as he scurries for safety, 
and who gets an unholy joy from “cut- 
ting off” a street car or another auto- 
mobile in a tight place. Sometimes 
there is a moment’s miscalculation and 
then the poor; pedestrian, not as nimble 
on his feet, perhaps, as the driver an- 
ticipated—is removed piecemeal from 
the running gear. And quite frequently 


| ONG experience has taught us that 


*Abstract of a prepared discussion on 
automobile accidents before the annual con- 
vention of the American Electric Railway 
Crees eee care Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 


the street car, sailing serenely on its 
way, cannot be stopped quickly enough 
to: allow this lord of creation to cut in 
ahead, ‘and then there follows what is 
thechnically known as an automobile 
accident. 

This tendency towards recklessness 
on the part of automobile drivers is, I 
suppose, but a manifestation of the 
trend of the times; an outgrowth of our 
vaunted hustle and speed. It would 
seem that we have for so long enjoyed 
and revelled in the reputation of being 
a nation of hustlers that the very fabric 
of our country’s prosperity is builded 
on a callous disregard of all the ameni- 
ties of life and that the theory of the 
survival of the fittest is the only prin- 
ciple by which our actions should be 
governed. Of course, this constant hus- 
tling’ and striving has been largely re- 
sponsible for our country’s rise to its 
present pre-eminence, but there are 
limits beyond which this utter disre- 
gard for the rights and conveniences 
of others should not be pushed. When 
this spirit of speed reaches the point 
where the lives of our citizens are con- 
stantly endangered it is time to call a 
halt and to cast about for ways and 
means of abating this constant menace 
to our communities’ safety. 

It cannot be denied that one of the 
greatest contributing causes of automo- 
bile accidents can be traced directly to 
the lack of even ordinarily intelligent 
methods of issuing licenses to prospec- 
tive motor-car drivers. Every person 
is not fitted to drive an automobile any 
more than every person is fitted to take 
charge of a locomotive. A locomotive’s 
course is confined to its path of steel 
rails and its operation is bound about 
and controlled by some of the most 
stringent laws on our statute books. 
The engineer attains his position only 
after years of apprenticeship and after 
passing the most rigid of tests. And 
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yet virtually anyone is allowed, after 
the most perfunctory of examinations, 
to take charge of a powerful automobile, 
a machine as potentially destructive as 
a locomotive, and drive it where he likes 
through the crowded streets of our 
cities. That such a person might be un- 
fitted to assume the responsibilities at- 
taching to his duties is rarely discov- 
ered until after the accident. The motor 
car may fairly be said to be a deadly 
weapon of which we must take account 
only when it is in the wrong hands. It 
should be our business to see that it 
gets into the right hands and into no 
others, so far as that can be accom- 
plished by measures of education and 
restraint. 

To insure this, a mental and physical 
examination should be made of every 
applicant for a motor-car license. Fur- 
thermore, the applicant should be re- 
quired to present such a certificate of 
character as will afford at least an in- 
dication of his serise of responsibility to 
others. He should also be. required to 
show that he is thoroughly familiar 
with the rules of the road and with the 
traffic regulations in the territory in 
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which his car is to be operated. Finally, 
he should be made to show by a road 
trial that he has a satisfactory under- 
standing of the operation of the car 
which he proposes to drive. The pos- 
session of an annual license, however, 
should entitle its holder to the issue of 
a new annuyai license provided only that 
his record of the twelvemonth past was 
clear of serious breaches of the law. 

We claim agents, through our inti- 
mate association with accidents and 
claims, and our wide knowledge of the 
many ramifications ,of the problem, 
should begin to take an active and lead- 
ing part in the promulgation of laws 
designed to, enforce the safe and sane 
operation of motor cars. Public opinion 
at large has so far contented itself with 
expressing its indignation at the time of 
serious accidents and saying that some- 
thing should be done. That is perhaps 
true also of us, though our remarks 
might have been more than ordinarily 
comprehensive and vociferous. 
time when we simply “stood aghast” or 
“viewed with alarm” is about over, I 
hope, for the time to act is close 
upon us. 


{First Educational Convention Conference 


Indorses Plans of Committee a 


ihe 


President Budd Promises Backing of Association in Efforts to In- 
form and Train Employees—Delegates Approve Plan for a Course 
in Economics and’ Ask for Definite Information as to Getting 
Educational Work Under Way on Electric. Railway Properties 


T THE invitation of Edward Dana, 

A asene of the committee on 
education, twenty-five or more 
railway men, manufacturers and edu- 
cators met at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim for luncheon on Thursday, Oct. 11, 
to compare notes on employee training. 

Mr. Dana first called on Britton I. 
Budd, newly elected president of the 
American Association, to open the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Budd said that he had 
grown up in the electric railway busi- 
ness. Among all of his interests that 
in men stands out strongly. He had 
been impressed with the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to railway men the economic 
side of the business. 
lies largely with the managements 
which have not furnished the informa- 
tion which the men desire. It is an 
educational lack. 

Again, supervisors grow old and 
must be replaced. Educational work 
must be done to provide competent suc- 
cessors for these employees. Technical 
men also need to be obtained and fitted 
into the organization. The work should 
be attractive to them. 

. To illustrate the possibilities of ed- 
ucational work on an electric rail- 
way property Mr. Budd told of 
the successful lectures which had 
been given to large numbers of men 
on his property and the outgrowth of 
the educational work in the spread of 
the idea to other properties. Arrange- 


The fault here 


ments have been made by which courses 
on public utilities have been instituted 
by Northwestern University and the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Dana said that there is no ques- 
tion as to the value of this work. How 
to carry it on for the benefit of the in- 
dustry generally is the problem. He 
asked for critical suggestions of the 
work of the committee. M. McCants, 
San Francisco, said that the committee’s 
suggestions are vague. 
be more specific. Railway managers 
are too busy to apply the committee’s 


outlines to their own specific cases.. 


There is a chance for the association to 
do.this. , This idea was, voiced. by sev- 
eral other railway men. 


ENGINEERS’. PRESIDENT EXPLAINS 
COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


H. A. Johnson, Chicago, president- 
elect of the Engineering Association, 
told of the educational work done by 
the Chicago Elevated Railways. This 
started gradually with the company’s 
system of training understudiesto take 
the places of all men in the organiza- 
tion. In encouraging the employees to 
improve themselves the company co- 
operates with the trade schools infor- 
mally, and assists in financing tuition. 
The ‘lectures’.on economics, etc., which 
were giversrecently held the interest of 
the men in’a remarkable manner, show- 
ing the keen desire for information. 


But the 


They need to 
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The company each spring sends repre- 
sentatives to the technical schools to 
select promising technical men, who on 
entering its employ are given an all- 
round practical training. Their work 
is under the supervision of an execu- 
tive of the company. The main problem 


is to find suitable jobs for these men 


so that’ they will be satisfied to remain 
with the railway. Under this plan only 
as many men should be taken on as can 
be conveniently accommodated in this 
way. 

Mr. Dana.asked a number of edu- 
cators who were present by special in- 
vitation to give the point of view of-the 
teacher in this matter. Prof. N. C 
Miller of Pennsylvania State College 
explained the operation of the extension 
courses conducted in connection with 
the industries by various methods. 
said that the colleges are prepared to 
put business information into text form 
and to supervise the class work or cor- 
respondence instruction, but the indus- 


try must supply the fundamental facts. — 


He asked for co-operation in connection 
with the plan outlined in an appendix 
to the 1923 report of the committee. 


He | 


J. A. Moyer of the Massachusetts — 


State Board of Vocational Training, 
said that the syllabus for an industrial 


course must be complete if instructors — 


are to be able to conduct it in accord- 
ance with the desire of the promoters. 
With a general outline like that given in 
the report it is largely up to the man in 
ori of the course to fill in the de- 
tails. 


and each will give his own interpreta- 
tion of the situation. Such instruction 
is difficult to supervise. 

Mr. Dana then read the outline of the 
course as given in the report and the 
conference agreed that some _ such 
course should be given. 

C. R. Dooley, who is in charge of 
vocational education for the Standard 
Oil Company, said that work such as. 
that proposed by the committee will 


bring good results, but it should not go 


too fast. Instruction should preferably 
be given to small groups and under 
everyday working conditions. A study 
of the program of the Atlantic City con- 
vention showed a remarkable amount of 


‘attention given to what are virtually 


educational subjects, indicating the in- 
terest which the association is taking in 
this line of activity. Mr. Dooley was 
particularly impressed with the num- 
ber of companies which had appointed 
educational representatives, which he 
considered a highly encouraging indica-. 
tion of practical interest. 

The net result of the conference was 
a definite determination to urge the 
pushing of the educational work for 
which the committee’s efforts of the 
past two years have prepared the way. 
There is no question: as to the oppor- 
tunity, but the difficulty is to furnish 
specific help to ‘individual companies: 
whose requirements differ through a 
wide range. The proposed course in 
electric railway economics ‘should ~ be. 
generally useful. 


This requires men thoroughly 
in_ touch with the industry involved, — 


Teele a - 
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Proceedings of the Claims Association 


Code of Ethics for Railway Claim 
Agents Considered and Adopted. 
Active Discussions on Proper Or- 
ganization of Claims Department 
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Wallace Muir 
Retiring President 


Claims Association held four ac- 
tive sessions at Atlantic City last 
week, the interest in the discussions be- 
ing as great or greater than at any other 
convention of the association. This in- 
terest partly centered about the question 
of the proper organization of a claims 
' department, initiated at the 1922 conven- 
tion but carried over to the 1923 meet- 
ing. Great interest was also caused by 
| .other very live topics on the program. 
The first session was on Monday 
afternoon, Oct. 8, and the first order of 
business was the annual address of the 
president. An abstract follows: 


President’s Address 


In his annual address, President 
Muir explained that the program for 
the 1923 session had been built about 
three ideas, namely: (1) the operation 
of a claim department at a minimum 
cost, consistent with efficiency; (2) re- 
duction of accidents, and (3) the auto- 
mobile hazard. He commended the 
reports and addresses on these subjects 
to the attention of the delegates. 

In speaking about the report of the 
committee on automobile accidents and 
its recommendation for the permanent 
engagement of a safety engineer by the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
he gave full credit for the idea to the 
committee. He said that if the report 
met with the approval of the delegates 

he hoped the next administration would 
be able to convince the parent associa- 
tion of the value of the plan. 


Tce American Electric Railway 


if 


Speaking of the value of the ex-- 


change of ideas, Mr. Muir said, in 
part: 

“No claims agent can succeed who 
lives within’ himself. He must work, 
study and accept the advice and coun- 
“sel of others. He must benefit not only 
by his knowledge of the achievements 
__ of others in the same line of work, but 
also by their mistakes, and this can be 
accomplished in only one way, and that 
is by a large number coming together 
‘once a year and discussing the im- 
portant questions confronting them. 


- 


and Other Topics 
+R + 


“Those of us who have attended 
these conventions from time to time 
know the advantages received, and we 
should not lose the opportunity at all 
times to convince other claims men, as 
well as executives, of the importance 
and benefits of these meetings. I feel 


sure that none of us has ever attended 


any of these conventions that he did 
not return to his work better fitted for 
the task and with a feeling that he 
had been fully repaid for the time and 
expense given in attending the conven- 
tion.” 

Mr. Muir discussed the qualifications 
of a claims agent and outlined them 
in the following words: 

“No one connected with the railway 
industry has a greater responsibility 
than the head of the claims department. 
No one has more complex and im- 
portant questions to determine than 
he. The claims agent must be a man 
not only of ability and excellent reason- 
ing power, but he must be alert to his 
duties and responsibilities. He must 
be scrupulously honest and one whose 
integrity cannot be questioned. He 
must be willing to sacrifice his personal 
affairs and pleasures for the benefit of 
his company, and above all, he must 
so conduct himself as to command the 
respect of the community in which he 
lives and works. 

“Notwithstanding these qualifications 
and with all that is intrusted to him 
by his company, executives often 
times injure his work and curtail his 
influence in the community by their 
attitude toward him and his depart- 
ment. He must have the confidence of 
his superiors, and the superior must 
recognize his capacity and give him 
such a standing in his company as will 
show to the community the esteem in 
which he is held by the company. He 
cannot expect to succeed if he is to be 
but a middle man between the company 
and the public. He must be a part of 
the company.” 


Report of Secretary 


On motion the recommendations of 
the president were referred to the in- 
coming president and executive commit- 
tee for consideration and action. 

The reports of the executive commit- 
tee and the secretary then followed. 
The latter gave a list of the question- 
naires sent out and showed thirty-two 
individual members in the association. 
This is of course in addition to the num: 


W.H. Hyland 
President-Elect 


ber who belong because of company 
affiliation. S. B. Hare, William Tichenor, 
and John J. Reynolds were appointed 
members of the nominating committee. 


Code of Ethies 


Russell A. Sears, general claims at- 
torney Boston Elevated Railway pre- 
sented a paper on “A Code of Ethics,” 
published in abstract elsewhere in this 
issue. At the conclusion of his address, 
President Muir expressed the indebted- 
ness of the association to Mr. Sears for 
the paper and said that if the principles 
as laid down by him in the paper were 
carried out by the claim agents there 
would be a much better understanding in 
the community. He then explained that 
at the request of Mr. Sears, this paper 
had been referred to a committee, of 
which W. H. Hyland of the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad was 
chairman. 

Mr. Hyland urged the adoption of a 
code of ethics, and while he was in 
great accord with most of the code as 
suggested, he had some changes in 
wording to suggest. These included, in 
section 4, the omission of the phrase, 
“The representative of the company is 
not bound, unless requested, to disclose 
his identity,” and in section 7, “future 
uncomfortable or' unexplainable Situa- 
tions are thereby avoided.” 

Mr. Jack of Wilmington, in referring 
to section 8, asked how it was possible 
to know whether the injured_person’s 
representative had illegally or im- 
properly procured authority. Mr. Sears 
explained that that clause mentioned 
was founded on a ruling of the bar 
association, which has always declared 
that if a case has been illegally or im- 
properly solicited by the person rep- 
resenting it, it‘ was not unprofessional 
to go behind his back and transact busi- 
ness with the injured person, just as 
though there had been no attorney. 
On vote further discussion on the code 
was carried over until the following 
session. 

The report of the committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the proper or- 
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TABLE GIVING ANALYSIS OF THE WORK AND COST OF SETTLING ACCIDENT CLAIMS, SUBMITTED BY COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
AND REPORT ON THE PROPER ORGANIZATION OF THE CLAIMS DEPARTMENT 


Question 


1 Number of accidents in 1922. ..... 0.00.0. -eeese 
2 Number of accidents of companies reporting the 

number of accidents investigated 
Number of accidents investigated by companies 

replying to question 2...........-+ sence sees 
2b Percentage of accidents investigated to total. ...... 
3 Number of accidents of companies reporting on 


number of claims made 
Number of claims made (all descriptions)......... 
3b Percentage of claims made to accidents reported. 49 
4 Percentage of companies reporting an increase in 
claims ne 
Percentage of companies reporting a decrease in 
GUSITOB : wea salshae nee edere eco RR el Teme Car 
5_ Percentage of settlements made for personal injury 
and property damage.........-.2--+se+eeeeeee 
Percentage of claims filed against companies 
BUSW ering Questo. nes ek kis elec 
5b Percentage of settlements to claims made......... 
6 Employeesin claim department or in its behalfa... . 
6a Total number of accidents of companies replying 


IN tO GUESLIONIO!), «}rseraeksns aie a ane ee pee 
6c Average number of employees per company....... 
7 Number of companies reporting increase on num- 

ber of suits filed and disposed of during calendar 


7a 
8 


9 
9a Percentage of amount in question 9 to 


10 Average percentage of amount given in question 8 
to gross : ate 

10a Average total expenditures per company........-+ 
_ Notes—1 Including doe 
claim organization. . 


Group B 
(Companies with from 
1,000 to 5,000 accidents 


Group A- 
(Companies with more 
than 5,000 accidents a 


year) a@ year 
No. of Cos, Amountsor No. of Cos. Amounts or 
Reporting Percentages Reporting Percentages 

15 171,620 32 69,508 
10 109,107 25 51,640 
10 48,360 25 28,420 
10 45%, 25 55% 
14 165,560 29 63,338 
14 50,203 29 17,405 
14 30% 29 27% 
(Kiice > OS eee eameee, 12) > Oe eee 
che hae 132 N 0 Wee 
13 30,484 29 12,237 
13 47,203 29 17,405 
13 5% 29 70% 
14 49] 27 284 
14 163,967 27 57,616 
14 11,711 27 2,133 
14 37 27 7 
Rae eee 12" lo Eee 

Wee WP eae 13 os Bat mee cee 
15 $5,998,658 30 $2,581,016 
15 $1,436,723 30 $645,315 
15 25% 30 15% 
15 eenS=25 30 3.01% 
15 $400,000 30 $86,000 


tors, lawyers and all persons whose salary, expense or any part thereof is charged to injuries and damages. 


Group C. Group 
(Companies with from (Companies with 500 
500 to 1,000 accidents a accidents or fewer during 

year year) 
No. of Cos. Amountsor No. of Cos. Amounts or 
Reporting Percentages Reporting Percentages 

14 11,744 39 6,931 
13 10,933 37 6,155 
13 6,307 37 3,892 
13 57% 37 63% 
11 9,431 38 6,532 
11 2,965 38 2,059 
11 30% 38 31% 
Si °° eae 12 Sere 
Gis, | cteereran ts 25) *-\ Saeed 
11 1,467 39 1,153 
i ae 39 2,148 
39 56% 
13 0 29 106 
13 10,933 29 5,709 
13 841 29 196 
13 Ce 29 4 
en Cocca 13. ° ee 
YP ors sys | eee 
13 $483,870 27 $261,673 
13 $104,096 27 $71,874 
13 21% 27 27% 

13 2.5% 27 be 27! 
13 $37,220 27 $9.70 


b Including expense of 


ganization of the claims department 
with written discussions by Messrs. 
Drown and Robinson follows: 


Claims Department Organization 


The report of the committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the proper 
organization of the claims department 
took the form this year of statistics 
which have been compiled in tabular 
form and are presented herewith. The 
committee reports that about 100 com- 
panies replied and points out that the 
statistics from them have been ar- 
ranged in four groups, depending on 
the number of accidents reported per 
company. The following summary is 
also given: 

Average percentage of accidents investigated to 


accidents reported...:. eS cosa stile ON ee 
Average percentage of claims made to accidents 


POMOLHSG foe mis etc tia. gos tealens arene tg genera al aah 30 
Average percentage of settlements to claims 

Es a RRO, Were sie RE CK WB Rar ee 62 
Average claims percompany...............-. 789 
Average employee per.company..............2*' 10 
Average settlements percompany........ at 494 
Average number of claims peremployee........ 78 
Average number of settlements per employee. . . 49 
Investigation shows litigation increasing in a 

majority of sixty-two reporting companies. ... 62 


Average percentage of claims department 
expense to total expenditures (approximate)... 25 


The report is signed by Neil W. 
Funk, J. S. Kubu and Walter E. Robin- 
son, chairman. 


CoMMENTS BY Mr, ROBINSON 


Walter E. Robinson, claim agent Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company, the chair- 
man of the committee on the proper 
organization of the claims department, 
also presented a paper on this topic. 
Briefly, it was a defense of the position 
taken by him at the 1921 convention 
in which he argued against “over- 
organization” in the claims department. 


‘in excess of what it should be. 


Commenting on the statistics obtained 
by his committee, he said it was a mat- 
ter of surprise to learn that such a 
proportion of the reported accidents 
require investigation, and he felt the 
importance of this part of the duty of 
the claim agent “has been exaggerated 
without reason and has resulted in 
unnecessarily over-manning many de- 
partments. In fact, he thought that 
an investigation in many instances is 
detrimental because the too enthusi- 
astic investigator paves the way for 
endless trouble. 

The speaker declared that the value 
of organization is manifested nowhere 
more than in the rate of percentage of 
expenditures to the gross revenue and 
that in the natural order of things the 
rate should decrease with increased earn- 
ings. _ Nevertheless, the report showed 
that the companies maintaining the 


‘highest earnings are likewise maintain- 


ing the highest percentage of damage ex- 
penses to the gross revenue, indicating, 
in the speaker’s opinion, an expenditure 
He 
thought the practice of ‘settling claims 
outside the office to be the most glaring 
disorder of the claims department. This 
leads to the settlement of many claims 
wholly without merit or substance and 
can be accounted for only by the undue 
anxiety of the traveling adjuster. In 
the speaker’s opinion, this method was 
“the surest means of incurring the 
displeasure of those who are seriously 
injured and of the greatest assistance 
to those who are not so sure of their 
injuries.” 


COMMENTS BY, Mr. DRowN 


In a written discussion H. V. Drown, 
general claims agent Public Service 


Railway, Newark, took issue with Mr. 
Robinson. He remembered that Mr. 
Robinson had declared at the 1921 con- 
vention that by the simple expedient of 
sitting tight in his office and compelling 
all claimants to come to see him he 
was able to keep the claim disburse- 
ments down to a fraction less than 2 
per cent, and Mr. Robinson appeared 
to believe that any higher rate of ex- 
penditure could be explained only 
through over-organization in the claims 
department. Mr. Drown’s position was 
that local conditions have a great deal 
to do with the percentage rate and 
that the low rate in Cincinnati is not 
due to the policy of having claimants 
come to the office of the claims agent. 
To prove this he quoted the figures from 
several companies in cities not far from 
Cincinnati which have as low or nearly 
as low a rate as Cincinnati, although 
the method followed by them is to go* 
out and settle claims. As examples, the 
speaker mentioned Columbus, Dayton 
and Indianapolis. Farther to the north 
the percentages are higher, but it will 
be found also that the ratio of foreign 
born to, the total population is higher. 
This ratio in Cincinnati is 10.70 per 
cent, whereas in Cleveland it is 30.14 
per cent and in Newark, N. J., 28.36 
per cent. 

Another local condition affecting the 
percentage rate is the character of 
right-of-way. Thus, subways and ele- 
vated railways and railways operating 
over private right-of-way should have 
low percentage. The condition of track 
and equipment and the width of the 
street or highway has also much to do 
with results. Thus, Washington, D. C. 
with its broad avenues, should have a 
lower percentage than Providence, R. I., 
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with its narrow lane-like streets, other 
things being equal. The attitude of the 
public press also affects the figure, not 
only in the treatment of the company as 
a whole, but in its inclination or dis- 
inclination to feature accident news. In 
some cities the account of an accident 
is often accompanied by lists and 
addresses of the injured and writeups 
of court results, with the names of the 
plaintiffs’ attorneys, thereby giving 
them valuable free advertising. Politics 
also plays a part. 

Another factor is the law as regards 
negligence. Thus, in New Jersey the 
court has held: “It is not negligent 
per se or negligent in law for a person 
driving a vehicle in approaching a 
street crossing over which he intends 
to cross to fail to look for an approach- 
ing street car in order to avoid danger 
from it. The question of whether he 
was negligent or not must be submitted 
to the jury for them to determine as a 
question of fact.” It has also been the 
tendency in decisions in New Jersey to 
hold that a pedestrian starting to cross 
the street and seeing a trolley car a 
sufficient distance away to justify him 
in assuming that he has the right of 
way need not look again toward the 
approaching trolley car, but can assume 
that the motorman will respect his right 
of way. In Pennsylvania the law is much 
more strict as against the driver of the 
highway vehicle as well as against 
the pedestrian. A somewhat corre- 
sponding difference between the laws of 
New Jersey and New York occurs in the 
extent to which the negligence of a 
parent can be chargeable to a child 
when parent and child go hand in hand 
into danger, if the child is too young 
to be chargeable with contributory 
negligence. The rate of compensation 
considered proper by the court to allow 
in death and personal injury cases also 
greatly affects the percentage. The 
speaker said that for some years he had 
been connected with the claim depart- 
ment in Cincinnati, and during that 
time he was greatly inypressed with the 
fact that the general run of claimants 
was exceedingly fair to deal with. 
Most of them were either of German 
birth or descent, and the Teutons are 
known to be non-litigious and not ready 
to exaggerate or mis-state facts in the 
presentation of damage claims. 

As a further example of the effect of 
local conditions, the speaker referred to 
Montreal, where the percentage of gross 
for the “injury and damage liability” 
was a bare 0.974 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts. This the speaker attributed 
largely to the basic law which is 
modeled on the French code Napoleon. 
He believed that at the present time 
when a pedestrian is injured in collision 
with a vehicle in Paris he is subject to 
arrest for being presumptively an 
offender against the laws relating to 
traffic. In New Jersey, on the other 
hand, the courts have not only held 
that pedestrians have as much right on 
the highway as vehicles, but have held 
also that public streets in a populous 
city are playgrounds for children and 
that users of the highway must antici- 


pate that the streets are subject to such 
uses. Such circumstances necessarily 
increase the damages. 


Discussion 


J. H. Handlon, Market Street Rail- 
way, San Francisco, said that when he 
first went to that city the company was 
paying out a large amount of money in 
settlement. He decided to follow the 
policy of Mr. Robinson and was able to 
dispose of 99 per cent of the claims. He 
believed that in some cities one plan 
would work better; in other cities the 
other plan was preferable. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Robinson 
said that his organization in Cincinnati 
included four persons besides himself, 
and a stenographer. All are inside 
men. There are no outside men. He 
doubted whether his plan would work 
on a distinctly interurban property, as 
people cannot be asked to come a long 
distance. In Cincinnati, however, they 
can ride to his office for 8 cents. In 
answer to still another question, Mr. 
Robinson said that the largest verdict 
ever paid by his company while he had 
been connected with the claim depart- 
ment was $10,000. 

Joseph F. Kubu, assistant superin- 
tendent accident department, Cleveland 
Railway, said that in the claim depart- 
ment of that company there were sixty- 
five employees including twenty-three 
investigators. The company does not 
investigate every case, and an average 
of about fifty claimants call at the office 
every day, but he believes that there 
are cases where it is necessary to go 
outside the office to see the claimant. 
He thought it was a great help for a 
representative of the company to say 
to the claimant: “You may call at our 
office when.you get better. If the com- 
pany is responsible, we shall take care 
of you. If it is not responsible, we will 
not be able to do anything for you.” 
Ambulance chasers force the company 
to take this course. 

John W. Yensen, Third Avenue Rail- 
road, New York, said that that com- 
pany had been impressed with the re- 
marks of Mr, Robinson at the Chicago 
convention, and during the last year it 
had been applying his policy with some 
of the minor claims. He thought that 
a year from now he would be able to 
tell better the practical results. He was 
inclined to agree with a number of other 
speakers that much depends on condi- 


tions, and he did not believe that Mr. 
Robinson had to contend with a large 
foreign population, such as exist in 
many cities. 

William Tichenor, claims agent Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 
Company, said that he settled many of 
the claims against his company in his 
office, but was not able to settle all of 
them. He thought the proper plan was 
to come as near the policy of Mr. 
Robinson as possible. 

I. S. Fairty, legal and claims depart- 
ment Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, said that in a case of collision, 
three things were necessary. One was 
to be sure the person supposed to have 
been injured was on the car; second, to 
find out the extent of his injury, and, 
third, to show him that the company 
has sympathy in the case. Accidents 
are investigated in Toronto by a rep- 
resentative of the department, but only 
in rare cases are claims settled out of 


the office. He has sixteen employees in 
his department, including  stenog- 
raphers. He explained that in the 


Province of Quebec, the civil law rule 
of common fault, whereby both parties 
are guilty, applies, and this explains to 
some extent the low figures for Mon- 
treal which had been mentioned in one 
of the reports. The Canadian Bar 
Association has passed a _ resolution 
that this law should be adopted 
throughout Canada, though he doubted 
whether the law was more favorable to 
the defendant than the common law 
rule. 

W. H. Renaud, Jr., claims agent New 
Orleans Public Service, said that the 
figures of that company for the past 
fifteen years average about 2% per cent 
of its gross, and this year during the 
first eight months the percentage was 
2.14. He has a total of fourteen em- 
ployees, including office men and out- 
side men, and believed in following up 
accidents. The company has had sey- 
eral large claims, as, last year one of 
$28,000, another of $11,000, and another 
of $14,000; yet the percentage was kept 
down to 2.14. In Louisiana nine mem- 
bers of the jury’ can agree and bring 
in a verdict, even -if the other three 
differ, but the Appellate Court has 
power to review both the law and the 
facts in a case. 

It was decided not to continue the 
committee, and the meeting adjourned 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Tuesday’s Session A. E. R. C. A. 


HE first order of business at the 
meeting of the Claims Association 


on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 9, was action 


on the code of ethics as submitted by 
Mr. Sears, with the amendments pro- 
posed by the committee, of which Mr. 
Hyland was chairman, as given in the 
report of Monday’s.session. Mr. Sears 
said that he had no objection to the 
amendments offered by the committee 
and moved that they be adopted. Mr. 
Hyland then moved the adoption of the 


code which was unanimously accepted. 


The association then through a rising 


1 


vote extended to Mr. Sears a vote of 
thanks for his splendid work in the 
preparation of the code. . 

The paper as printed elsewhere in 
this issue includes the amendments. 

G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago, presented 
the report of the committee on auto- 
mobile accidents. In doing so, he re- 
ferred to the meeting in Buffalo of the 
electric railway section of the National 
Safety Council, at which he was pres- 
ent and suggested that great benefit 
would follow a close connection between 
the electric railway section and the 
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Claims Association, An abstract of the 
report of the committee on automobile 
accidents follows: 5 


Automobile Accidents 


The report of the committee on auto- 
mobile accidents consisted largely of the 
recommendation that a safety engineer 
be permanently engaged by the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association “to 
vitalize and make enduring all associa- 
tion safety work.” In its opinion this 
was the most important thing to do to 
reduce accidents arising through the 
operation of motor vehicles. In support 
of its position the committee reviewed 
recommendations made at previous con- 
ventions of the association, some of 
which had not been carried out largely 
because the Claims Association had no 
permanent staff man. In conclusion the 
committee says: 

“Your committee feels that no busi- 
ness so conducted that its officers and 
Management change each year could 
hope to achieve the utmost success and 
it believes further that we need a paid 
executive secretary or a paid safety 
engineer, call him which you please, to 
knit together our activities and to build 
up and make continuous the work of 
the association. This man will have to 
be very carefully selected by the in- 
coming president and possibly by a com- 
mittee appointed by him, and his salary 
should be adequate to insure getting a 
man with experience and ability.” 

The report was signed by D. M. 
Finch, J. G. Bruce, Carl Young and 
G. T. Hellmuth, chairman. 

Ralph W. Emerson, general manager 
Cleveland Railway, presented a pre- 
pared discussion to this committee re- 
port. An abstract will be found on an- 
other page of this issue, It describes 
among other things the method fol- 
lowed by the authorities of Cleveland to 
curb reckless driving and the resulting 
reduction of automobile accidents. 

L. F. Wynne, general claims agent 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, presented a written discussion 
on the report of the committee. An ab- 
stract appears elsewhere in this issue. 

In calling for discussion from the 
floor, President Muir said it was gen- 
erally admitted that the’ most impor- 
tant question confronting claim agents 
at present is the automobile hazard, and 
he hoped that the discussion would 
bring out helpful remarks. He also 
pointed out that the suggestion for the 
employment by the association of: a 
safety engineer had been made and re- 
marks on the. plan were pertinent to 
this topic. 

I. S. Fairty, Toronto, in referring to 
Mr. Emerson’s paper, asked whether 
any other states besides Ohio had a law 
giving street cars the right of way over 
automobiles. He said he was under the 
impression that there was such a law 
in Alberta. 

In reply C. B. Proctor, claims agent 
Memphis Street Railway, said that in 
Arkansas the law gave the street car 
the right of way both at intersections 
and elsewhere, and Mr. Hyland, Glovers- 
ville, said that under the New York 


State law cars have paramount right of 
way between blocks, but at intersec- 
tions the rights between the vehicle and 
the street car are equal. 


Address by President Emmons 


At this point President Muir said that 
C. D. Emmons, president of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, 
would speak to the delegates. 

Mr. Emmons said that he had simply 
slipped into the back of the room to see 
each section in action, but it was a 
great pleasure for him to address the 
delegates. He thought the success of 
the entire convention depended upon the 
affiliated associations and the way in 
which they had taken hold of their in- 
dividual problems. No matter what 
kind of transportation the street rail- 
ways used, the claims department would 
be necessary, and the faster the trans- 
portation, the more the claims depart- 
ment would have to do. He also com- 
plimented the claims representatives on 
the wonderful work which they had 
done in safety work and consequently in 
reducing accidents and accident claims. 

J. W. Welsh, executive secretary, 
who was introduced, explained that the 
whole headquarters organization was 
at the service of the delegates and 
asked the delegates to send in at any 
time suggestions as to how the work 
could be improved. 


Continuation of Discussion on 
Automobile Accidents 


In answer to a question, J. S,,Kubu, 
Cleveland, said that before new men are 
put to work on the cars in that city 
they have a lecture on accident preven- 
tion, and such lectures are given at in- 
tervals to all inspectors, motormen and 
conductors. The work is done through 
the accident prevention department of 
the company. J. J: Sharkey, claims 
agent, New York State Railways, 
Rochester lines, said the same practice 
was followed in that city. 

L. S. Wynne, Atlanta, gave statistics 
showing that the safety work’ of his 
company had been followed by a re- 
duction of accidents. : 

H. K. Bennett, safety manager 
United Electric Railways Company, 
Providence, said that 404 accidents out 
of 659 in a recent period in Providence 
were connected with automobiles and 
that the cost in 1922 for’ automobile 
accidents was more than 40 per cent of 
the entire accident cost. In Massa- 


'chusetts a law has been seriously con- 


sidered requiring automobiles to stop 
before passing over railroad crossings 
and to be obliged to maintain such a 
speed when coming out of intersecting 
streets on the main thoroughfares that 
they can be brought to a stop before 
coming into the highway. If such a law 
should prevail all over the “country, it 
would reduce automobile accidents to 
a minimum. Of the 404 accidents men- 
tioned, ninety were from right inter- 
secting streets and eighty from the left 
intersecting streets; a large number 
were “sidewipes” where automobiles 
attempted to pass other traffic; seven- 
teen were where automobiles ran head- 
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long into the cars; thirty were where 
automobiles ran into the cars which had 
stopped to take on passengers, ete, 

S. B. Hare, claims agent Altoona & 
Logan Valley Electric Railway, then 
read the following report of a recent 
New York court decision: ‘ 


Report of Court Decision 


The burden of responsibility for 
motor accidents at railroad grade 
crossings is placed squarely upon the 
motorists in a decision handed down by 
the Appellate Division, third depart- 
ment, at Albany, N. Y., the text of 
which has just been published and is 
attracting widespread attention among 
lawyers. The decision upsets a jury 
verdict in which the administrators of 
the estate of a victim of a grade cross- 
ing accident were awarded damages. It 
relieves the New York Central Rail- 
road, whose train killed the motorist 
James W. Horton in Albany County, of 
all responsibility. 

The fact that the so-called disk sign 
existed at the approach to the grade 
crossing, and 300 ft. distant from the 
tracks, was sufficient to establish con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the 
motorist whowas killed. The Appel- 
late Division for the first time in- 
terprets the disk sign act, passed by 
the Legislature in 1919, and the court 
places such a construction upon the act 
as to make elimination of grade cross- 
ings only a matter of convenience for 
motor traffic, not a matter of obligation 
on the part of the railroads in the inter- 
est of safety of motorists. 

Incidentally, the court lays down 
rules of conduct for motorists ap- 
proaching grade crossings, and those 
rules form an interesting code. Among 
them are these: 


a The safe limit to speed in approaching 
4 crossing is that speed at which the driver 
of an automobile, as he arrives at a point 
where he can see an oncoming train, when 
it is near enough to render crossing ahead 
of it dangerous, can stop his car if neces- 
Sary before he reached the track. 

2. If he can not see without stopping, he 
must stop. If he sees a train threatening 
danger to him, of course he must stop. If 
he .cannot see whether or not he is so 
threatened, likewise he must stop. 

3. It was the intention of the Legisla- 
ture by this act that no driver of an auto- 
mobile should come within the limit of the 
narrow strip occupied by a passing train 
at a time when he could collide with it. 


HArpD TO RECOVER DAMAGES 


The effect of the decision is to make 
it extremely difficulty for any motorist 
who is struck by a train to recover 
damages from the railroad. The court 
recognizes this and says: 


It is said, if so strict a rule is laid down 
by this statute and upheld by the courts 
that seldom if ever could recovery be had 
for injuries received at a crossing. It is 
out of view that if the drivers of automo- 
biles obey this statute in its letter and its 
intent, seldom if ever will injuries be suf- 
fered at a grade crossing. “The price of 
safety by obedience to this statute means 
no more than three or four seconds of time 
——a small price for a life. And in any event 
we believe the Legislature was more inter- 
ested in preserving life and limb than in 
preserving the right to recover damages 
for life and limb lost. ; 


The disk sign act, Chapter 438 of the 
Laws of 1919, provides that the munic- 
ipality or other authority charged with 
the duty of maintaining a highway at 
a grade crossing shall install and main- 
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tain an approach warning sign on the 
highway each side of the grade cross- 
ing at least 300 ft. from the track. 


THE DISK SIGN 


' The approach warning sign shall consist 
of a metal disk 24 in. in diameter with a 
white field and a black border line 1 in, 
wide and with black perpendicular and 
horizontal cross lines 24 in. wide, the re- 
verse side of each disk colored black. In 
each of the upper quarterings shall appear 
in black the letter R, 5 in. high, 3% in. wide, 
lines 1 in, stroke. 


~The act further provides that the 
railroad company shall furnish the au- 
thorities with these disk signs for erec- 
tion 300 ft. from the grade crossings, 
and if physical conditions make it im- 
practical to place the signs 300 ft. from 
crossings, other suitable locations or 
signs may be furnished.. Then the 
statute says: chide 


It shall be the duty of the driver of any 
vehicle using such street or highway and 
crossing to reduce speed to a safe limit 
upon passing such sign and to proceed 
cautiously and carefully with the vehicle 
under complete control. 


_ The court remarks in discussing the 
statute that the advent of the motor 
car brought a new law and new rules, 
and continues: 


The motor car is quite distinct from the 
horse-drawn wagon. It both introduces 
new dangers and removes some of the old 
dangers, It tempts high speed; it inspires 
impatience and encourages the driver to 
Because of 
its weight, its momentum, its inertia, its 
strong metal construction and its speed, it 
wrecks trains. On the other hand, when 
properly driven and maintained in good con- 
dition, it is under complete control; it may 
be stopped or started at will; it will stand 
without hitching and may be safely left 
unattended; it will not take fright at a 
train, however close to its nose. Our old 
rules must be adjusted to the new condi- 
tion, or new rules must be made to cover 
the new needs. Considerations similar to 
those we conceive induced the Legislature 
to enact the statute of 1918. The act was 
intended to accomplish something toward 
increased safety by establishing new rules 
of conduct. 


SUFFICIENT WARNING 


_ It has been the custom to place warning 
signs immediately at the crossing. One 
not familiar with the crossing or inattentive 
might not realize as he aproached a cross- 
ing, its existence until he reached it. Now 
he is informed of it when 300 ft. away, at 
which point he receives timely warning; he 
must therefore reduce his speed to a safe 
limit. The safe limit is a limit at which, 
with his attention no longer distracted while 
controlling and directing his speeding car, 
he may discern the approaching train and 
stop his car before he is in the danger zone, 
namely, the track, which, with the overhang 
of the cars, means a width of only nine feet. 

As to the case in hand, it is held that 
the motorist was familiar with the 
locality, and could have seen the train 
when he was 18 ft. from the track. If 
he had been proceeding carefully and 
cautiously, as required by law—if he 
had obeyed the statute he would not 
have been struck. The railroad gates 
were open, and there was no flagman 
at the crossing at the time, but this did 
not excuse the motorist. The. disk 
signs had been erected and were suffi- 
cient warning. The estate of the 
victim could, therefore, recover nothing. 

The decision, lawyers believe, intro- 
iduces a new principle of law so far ag 


_ the question of contributory negligence 
.jis concerned in grade crossings acci- 


-dents. Under the old practice, the fact 
that the driver did not stop at a cross- 


‘ing was not in itself contributory negli- . 


gence. It was a matter for a jury to 
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decide: Now it would appear that if a 
driver doesn’t stop, after passing the 
disk sign, he is guilty of contributory 
negligence, as a matter of law. 


Discussion Continued 


Russell A. Sears, Boston, told of a 
conference of the street railways in 
Southern New England two or three 
years ago to consider what could be 
done to reduce the cost and number of 
automobile accidents. It was found 
that these accidents were costing the 
public $2,000,000 a year, to say nothing 
of loss of life and limb. The interest 
of the Department of Automobile 
Licenses was secured, and the speaker 
expected that a bill would be intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture this fall giving the Register the 
right to revoke the license of any motor 
driver who collided with a street car at 
an intersecting street. 

W. H. Renaud, Jr., New Orleans, be- 
lieved that such a law would be very 
desirable if generally applied. 

Cecil G. Rice, superintendent claims 
department, Pittsburgh Railways, said 
the idea of safety should be sold with 
every automobile. Many people are de- 
terred from buying automobiles because 
of the danger of operation, and the 
manufacturers for business reasons 
should co-operate in any plan which 
will decrease automobile accidents. 
Thus the manufacturers should encour- 
age the plan by which no one could 
procure an automobile license without 
an examination and test,, and. they 
should encourage the strict application 
of the traffic laws. Pittsburgh has a 
traffic court, similar to that at Cleve- 
land, and it has proved of great value. 
Recently drivers convicted of intoxica- 
tion or recklessness have been receiy- 
ing jail sentences. 

H. D. Briggs, assistant general claims 
agent Public Service Railway, Newark, 
thought the biggest hope for the re- 
duction of accidents caused by automo- 
biles was in legislation, and he urged 
that a committee be appointed to re- 
port at the 1924 convention on legis- 
lation of the various states on this 
subject, with a view to making it as 
complete and full as possible, as well as 
uniform in the various states. 

William G. Fitzpatrick, general 
claims attorney Detroit United Railway, 
pointed out that legislation ‘should give 
railways the right of way at all high- 
way intersections and should include all 
occupants of the automobile in statu- 
tory negligence of the operator of the 
automobile. He thought these two 
things would do more to reduce the 
automobile hazard than anything else. 

William Tichenor, Indianapolis, de- 
clared that while the legislation pro- 
posed would be helpful, the companies 
should not relax every effort possible 
through themselves. He cited the case 
of @ ear on a railroad right of way, 
which after whistling. had struck an 
automobile, -but of twenty-five persons 
who might have heard the whistle, only 
four did so. If the whistling had been 
so loud that all of the twenty-five wit- 
nesses could have heard it the occupant 
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of the automobile might also have done 
so and the collision might not have oc- 
curred. He thought that some benefit 
would come if automobile operation, 
even if in a small way, could be put 
under the control of the state public 
service commissions, for instance, in 
connection with the location of warning 
signs. 

By request of a member, Mr. Hell- 
muth then outlined his ideas of the 
duties of the safety engineer proposed 
for employment by the American Asso- 
ciation. Among other things such an 
engineer would collect claims data of 
interest to the association, circularize 
the members, and exchange their views 
of the legislation wanted, making it 
possible to advocate some specific law. 
His instructions would come from the 
executive committee, and he could sug- 
gest to the committee work he thought 
he could profitably perform. 

“Russell A. Sears, Boston, suggested 
that it would be more effective in public 
discussions on the automobile to em- 
phasize the benefit of a clear roadway 
to the passengers on the car rather 
than demand a “right of way” for the 
company. He also pointed out that the 
registrar of automobile vehicles in 
Massachusetts had declared that the 
plan of educating motorists to greater 
care was all right, but it was a slow 
process. Immediate action is what is 
needed, and the one thing the driver 
of an automobile fears is to lose his 
license. This penalty has had effective 
results in Massachusetts.’ 

On motion it was then decided that 
the incoming president of the Claims 
Association should bring to the atten- 
tion of the executive committee of the 
American Association the desirability 
of the employment of a safety engineer. 

BH. L, Lindemuth, claims agent Wilkes- 
Barre Railway, presented the report of 
the committee on the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau. An abstract follows: 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


The Hooper-Holmes. Bureau, as is 
known to most.of our members, oper- 
ates for the insurance, railroad and 
Street railway companies a clearing 
house through which information is ex- 
changed relative to personal injury 
claimants. This work was inaugurated 
in 1899 for the accident insurance com- 
panies and a few years later was ex- 
tended to the railroad companies, and, 
through a special subscription arrange- 
ment made with the American Electric 
Railway Association, to the individual 
member companies of the organization. 
Its purpose is to furnish information 
regarding personal injury claimants by 
whom prior or concurrent claims have 
been maue against other companies. 
Such information in many cases is ex- 
tremely valuable, the reports thus ren- 
dered affording substantial protection 
against fraudulent and excessive claims. 

The method of handling the reports 
is as follows: Each subscriber or par- 
ticipating company is supplied by the 
bureau with blanks on which to report 
its claimants. On receipt of every such 
report the bureau records are carefullw 
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examined to determine whether the 
party has previously been reported by 
any other company either for the same 
or a previous injury. If not, a record 
of the claim is simply filed away in its 
alphabetical place for future reference, 
but if the records show one or more 
other reports on the party, each of the 
companies which reported it is at once 
notified and can thus immediately com- 
municate with one another and ex- 
change information concerning such 
claimant. 

At the present time the bureau files 
contain over 8,000,000 records covering 
the entire United States. These are now 
increasing at approximately 600,000 a 
year. 

In the handling of a personal injury 
claim there is probably nothing more 
important, aside from determining the 
question of liability, than a knowledge 
of any previous claim record which the 
party may have. Quite often it is diffi- 
cult, if mot impossible, to secure this 
through investigation, and in some in- 
stances the information obtained is not 
received in time to be made practical 
use of in connection with the settle- 
ment. Such a service, therefore, as is 
rendered ‘by the bureau constitutes a 
valuable adjunct to the work of the 
claim department, and the reports not 
infrequently are of such a character as 
to show that the claim is wholly with- 
out merit or to furnish information 
which is of material value in the event 
of litigation. 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of reports made to the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau by member companies 
for the years ended May 15, 1923; May 
15, 1922, and May 15, 1921, in which 
you will note there were eleven member 
companies reporting to the bureau in 


1923, fifteen in 1922 and nineteen in 


TOD 
Number of Reports 
5-16-22 5-16-21 5-16-20 
Company to to to 
5-15-23 5-15-22 5-5-2] 
Cleveland Ry. Co..... 1,421 1 
Sea oe Ry s5s. Se ee ee rite 
uluth Street Ry... .. 100 
Fonda, Johnstown & : on oon 
Gloversville R. R., . I 8 1 
Georgia Ry. & Power 
Dh oa URC e 5 9 
sas & Manhattan : ais 
LL Oar ee PRUAR Ne oe 3,366 4 
ieee Tie, System.. 2 Zt sb 
arket St. Ry......-. 410 45 397 
New York State d eh 
Rwys., Rochester... 2 13 27 
es pvkds State 
Wys., Syracuse.... 51 213 
ea ore State ot 
wys., Utica....... 185 200 ‘ 
Northern Ohio Trac. - ps 
- ee eee LET tae Ne 5 
ittsburg Yohids eceae 327 87 
Puge tds Wea Riv: as es en ies 
San_Francisco-Oak- 
dandQerm! I Rwvys! nee 17 
Tacoma Ry. & Power 
COM nc cam boners 21 25 23 
United Rwys. & Elec. 
Co. of Baltimore... , 2,251 2,423 3,704 
United Rwys. of St. 
HUIS Ane 9, es 1,148 496 539 
United Trac. Co. of 
indiana ns oes 105 75 110 
Wisconsin Public 
ServiceCo. ? yh. Mee a aera 1 


In addition to the companies above 
listed the following named association 
members for several years past have 
been actively participating in the 
bureau work as _ individual subscribers 
and I understand that during the three- 
year period mentioned reports have 


‘complete data compilations. 
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been rendered by them annually ap- 
proximately as follows: Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, 960; New York Rail- 
ways, 340; Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, 2,400; Public Service Rail- 
way of Newark, N. J., 2,600. 

The work of this bureau for the mem- 
ber companies of our association has 
been discussed on some occasions at 
considerable length at various conven- 
tions of the association, at some of 
which a representative of the bureau 
was present and addressed the members 
on the value of the service to the mem- 
ber companies. One of our members 
has written me at length on the subject, 
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saying he had never been able to under- 
stand why the members of our associa- 
tion have not participated more gen- 
erally and to a greater extent in the 
work of the bureau. If the street rail- 
way companies generally more freely 
reported their claims, the reports re- 
ceived by them from the bureau would 
save them annually many thousands of 
dollars. 

The report was signed by E. L. Linde- 
muth, convention secretary. 

After the motion had been carried to 
refer this report to the incoming exec- 
utive committee of the Claims Associa- 
tion, the meeting adjourned at 6:30. 


Wednesday’s Session A. E. R. C. A. 


N WEDNESDAY the claims asso- 

ciation held a session by itself and 
also a joint session with the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association. The 
latter was reported as such in the issue 
of this paper for Oct. 13. The separate 
meeting of the Claims Association con- 
vened at 1:45 with President Muir in 
the chair. E. F. Livingstone, chief in- 
vestigator of litigated claims Boston 
Elevated Railway, presented a paper on 
“The Preparation of Litigated Claims.” 
It will be found in abstract in another 
column. 

J. Frank O’Hare, trustee of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway, said the time had 
come when street cars should have 
right of way on streets over automo- 
biles because of the larger number of 
people carried per vehicle. The rights 
of passengers should be paramount to 
the rights of the individual, especially 
in the rush hours in the morning and 
evening. He also urged more strict 
sentences for violation of traffic laws 
by automobile drivers. 

At the request of the president, a dis- 
cussion of the subject of organization 
of the claims department, as considered 
on Monday, was taken up by S. B. Hare 
and Cecil G. Rice. Mr. Rice presented 
the report. ; : 


Special Committee on Organiza- 
tion of Claims Department 


Since its inception the street railway 


industry has been marked by discussion 


of methods and practices of operation, 
engineering, accounting ‘and claims. 
There have been exhaustive researches, 
broad surveys, deta‘led comparisons and 


branches selection has been made of 
those things found to produce the most 
satisfactory results when applied to the 
particular property making the study. 

Because claims are influenced and 
affected by the multitudinous matters 
noted by the human mind, universal 
practices are not and cannot be adopted. 
Surviving through all these years is the 
elemental question of whether to await 
the presentation of a claim or to hasten 
conclusion of the potential liability by 
personal call and the extent to which 
inspection should be made. 

During the past three years and at 
this convention in particular, the mat- 


In all- 


ter has been debated to tireless com- 
pleteness. Both methods find sup- 
porters. Results reported vary. In 
this detail as in most matters affecting 
the industry action according to the 
circumstances is indicated, varying with 
the locality, the occurrence, the indi- 
viduals involved and the ramifications 
of community life. 

Comparison of results collect too 
many variables to warrant conclusions 
of cause and effect from incidental rou- 
tine. Therefore this convention records 
adherence to the objects of the associa- 
tion: 


To. endeavor through co-operation, study 
and discussion to ascertain, inaugurate, 
maintain and develop those modes of 
procedure, practices, policies and ethics 
most effective in preventing accidents, de- 
termining and discouraging unreasonable 
claims, minimizing inequitable expenditures 
and other waste, defending against unfair 
demands, equitably adjusting claims owed, 
and otherwise advancing the ultimate best 
interests of member companies and those 
they serve. 


Recognition is given to the right of 
any necessity for each member to de- 
termine by judgment and experience 
what is “most effective” according to 
the circumstances surrounding the in- 
terests he serves in the light of all in- 
formation presented to the convention 
for his consideration. 

A most important fundamental truth 
is that to prevent an accident is to 
eliminate a claim. 

The report was signed by Cecil G. 
Rice and S. B. Hare, special committee. 


Question Box 


The questions in the question box 
were read by E. L. Lindemuth, Wilkes- 
Barre. There was time only for the 
discussion of one. This was “Is it 
worth while to try to collect damages 
from automobile owners who break our 
cars in collision, where we are free 
from blame?” 

W. H. Renaud, Jr., New Orleans, said 
it was the custom in that city to collect 
such damages, as it had been found to 
help reduce automobile accidents. It 
brings the matter home to the owner 
of a car and in the case of a commercial 
truck, the owner often would not hear 
of the accident, except in this way. 
Many of the truck owners carry acci- 
dent insurance, and the collection stim- 
ulates the insurance companies to stop 
accidents. 
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Cecil G. Rice said he followed: the 
plan in Pittsburgh in only a few care- 
fully selected cases. 

On the Detroit United Railway, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fitzpatrick the work is 
done entirely by one individual, and the 
recovery pays his salary four times over 
during this period. The greatest good 
has come in a preventive way. 

In San Francisco, according to Mr. 
Handlon, the claim is always presented 
where the driver has damaged a stand- 
ing car or where the driver of the auto- 
mobile, according to records, was in- 
toxicated or violated a traffic rule, but 
where it is thought the company is 
partly responsible, the benefit of the 
doubt is given to the automobile. 


New Officers 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was in the favor of the follow- 
ing as officers for the ensuing year: 

President, W. H. Hyland, claims agent 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road, Gloversville, N. J. 

First vice-president, H. D. Briggs, 
assistant general claims agent Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 


Second vice-president, J. H. Handlon, 
claims agent Marget Street Railway, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Third vice-president, C. B. Proctor, 
claims agent Memphis Railway ‘and 
Memphis Power Company. 

The executive committee consists of 
the officers and S. J. Herrell, claims 
agent Knoxville Power & Light Com- 
pany; J. S. Kubu, assistant superin- 
tendent accident department Cleveland 
Railway; L. F. Wynne, general claims 
agent Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta. 

Convention secretary, E. L. Linde- 
muth, claims agent Wilkes-Barre Rail- 
way. 

These 
elected. 

President-elect Hyland in a few well- 
chosen words said that he greatly ap- 
preciated his election and hoped that he 
would receive the support and help of 
the members during the coming year. 

A past-president’s badge was then 
presented by Mr. Bennett to Mr. Muir, 
who suitably replied. The other officers 
were then installed. The meeting ad- 
journed at 6:30 p.m. 


officers were unanimously 


—>— 


Large Attendance at Purchasing Agents’ 
and Storekeepers’ Meeting 


Thirty-five Men Attended the First Special Meeting Under the Auspices 
of the Standing Committee — Interest Was Well Sustained and Attend- 
ants Voted to Recommend the Appointment of Regional Sub-Committees 


HE initial meeting of the commit- 

tee of purchasing agents and store- 
keepers at a separate session was held 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 10. L. C. 
Datz, president of the Engineering 
Association, delivered an address of 
welcome. An abstract follows: 


Mr. DATz’s ADDRESS 


It is a pleasure to welcome you here 
this afternoon at this your first special 
session of purchasing agents and store- 
keepers under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Engineering 
Association. 

This has been an eventful year for 
the purchasing agent and storekeeper 
contingent of our association. This ig 
evidenced by the interest shown by yout 
committee throughout the year and by 
its splendid report to be submitted for 
your consideration at this convention. 

Your committee has functioned well, 
and at the very outset I antici- 
pated that it would, from the tone of a 
letter received from your chairman, ac- 
cepting the appointment to head this 
committee. 

The attendance at this meeting con- 
vinces me that the approval given you 
by the executive committee of the Engi- 
neering and American Associations to 
hold such a meeting was fully justified. 
You are to be congratulated on the fruit 
of your efforts to bring your colleagues 
together from all parts of the country. 

In getting this approval your com- 
‘mittee showed a marked ability as 


lobbyists. When I submitted to the 
American executive committee for ap- 
proval the request of your committee 
to hold a special session, this request 
having previously been unanimously 
approved by the Engineering Associa- 
tion executive committee, I found that 
individual members of your committee 
had thoroughly sold the idea of the spe- 
cial session. 

And so I say that a gathering of such 
a representative body of purchasing 
agents and storekeepers is certainly 
worth while, and, quoting from your re- 
port, I am sure that this is an excellent 
opportunity to vitalize this branch of 
the association for the common good of 
the member companies and the pur- 
chasing and storekeepers individually.” 

I want you to feel that the purchas- 
ing agents and storekeepers have a 
definite place in our association and in 
our conventions. 

A roll call was taken in order. that a 
permanent record. would be available 
showing the attendance. Thirty-five 
members were present. 

In order to promote constructive dis- 
cussion, B. J. Yungbluth, chairman of 
the committee, read the entire report. 


Work Planned by Section 


A few years ago a group of purchas- 
ing agents complained to the American 
Electric Railway Association that pur- 
chasing agents and storekeepers were 
not being given any recognition, and 
though their affiliation was with the 


Engineering Association, the latter 
made no provision for them. 

The outcome of this complaint was 
that at the 1919 convention, arrange- 
ments were made for the purchasing 
agents and storekeepers in attendance 
to hold several meetings, so they coula 
determine what they wanted. It was 
finally decided, as a result of these 
meetings that the interests of this 
group could best be served by a stand- 
ing committee to be known as the 
“Committee on Purchases and Stores” 
affiliated with the Engineering Associa- 
tion, which plan was adopted at the 
1920 convention. 

One of the first subjects assigned to 
it was a material classification for elec- 
tric railways. ‘There was evolved in 
collaboration with the stores accounting 
committee of the Accountants Associa- 
tion, the material classification as em- 
bodied in the joint committee’s report 
on stores accounting presented at the 
1921 convention. It was reconsidered 
and amended by this year’s committee, 
which recommends that it be adopted. 
It is expected that such action will be 
taken at this convention. 

This committee also made arrange- 
ments for and inaugurated the Pur- 
chases and Stores Question Box in ;Aera. 

It is suggested that all purchasing 
agents and storekeepers endeavor to 
answer the published questions, and to 
furnish new questions from time to 
time. If this is done, we have no doubt 
that interest will be stimulated and 
maintained, and continued success will 
be assured for this feature. 

The subject, “Proper Methods for 
Taking Periodical Inventories, with a 
View to Adopting Standard Forms,” 
was reported on at the 1922 convention. 
The subject was continued and referred 
to this year’s committee, which re- 
viewed both reports presented by the 
previous committees, and recommends 
for adoption by member companies, the 
material classification and the stock 
book system, as suggested. 

The aim of the committee is to see 
that purchasing agents and storekeep- 
ers are properly recognized at all times 
in the association’s proceedings, to con- 
sider subjects of interest to the indus- 
try at large, and when recommendations 
are made, endeavor to have same put 
into effect, and carried out. 

Discussion on the report was compre- 
hensive, indicating that many had 
studied the advance report with an idea 
looking to constructive commendation. 
It was brought out that an increasing 
number of companies are arranging 
their stockrooms in order to adopt the 
classification of accounts as recom- 
mended for standard by the committee. 
G. H. Harris, Oakland, Calif., led the 
discussion with a paper explaining the 
methods as used on his property, par- 
ticularly the application of the recom- 
mended stock book to the stores de- 
partment. With this  stock-book 
method, which, by the way, is not an 
accounting feature, it is possible to 
know exactly what is on hand in the 
storeroom. In further amplifying the 
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report, Mr. Yungbluth stated that the 
report contained tried methods by which 
it is possible to do away with the 
“bugaboo” yearly inventory. 

Figures on the expense of installing 
physical changes in his company’s stores 
department, making possible the adop- 


tion of the committee’s recommenda-, 


tions, were given by W. C. Bell, 
Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond. In the past year 


$2,500 has been spent, this being the 
first of a total of $5,000 necessary to 
place the department on an efficient op- 
erating basis. A. E. Scott, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., stated that a reduction of 
$500,000 had been made during the past 
year in stores department investment, 
and during this same period a payroll 
reduction of $25,000, or 31 per cent of 
the whole, nad been effected. 

As no corrections were suggested, the 
entire report was approved, with the 
recommendation that it be submitted 
to the Engineering Association for for- 
mal action. 

A progress report of a sub-committee 
on questionnaires was given by W. N. 
Ford, Memphis, Tenn. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. H. Staub, Baltimore, Md., outlined 
the history of the committee on pur- 
chases and stores. This is the out- 
growth of a plan adopted at the 1920 
convention.. To date, the activities of 
the committee have been confined prin- 
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cipally to the materials classification 
and the perpetual inventory. The com- 
mittee has furnished questions for the 
question. box in Aera; which have 
brought out a great deal of valuable in- 
formation. The members should co- 
operate by furnishing and answering 
questions. 

H. H. Lloyd, Indianapolis, Ind., sug- 
gested that the work of the committee 
could be expanded through the agency 
of small sectional sub-committees. This 
suggestion met with approval and a 
motion was passed requesting the in- 
coming committee to appoint regional 
chairmen. Each of these would form 
suitable committees, consisting of men 
who could get together easily. 

P. F. McCall, Chicago, Ill., then read 
his paper on “Proper Control and Han- 
dling Materials and Supplies.” This 
appears in abstract elsewhere. He was 
followed by J. P. Dick, Atlanta, Ga., 
who suggested that the questions sub- 
mitted for the question box be utilized 
in the discussions of the committee. He 
read a list of suitable questions which 
he had prepared. He stated further 
that meetings like this furnish a great 
opportunity for purchasing agents and 
storekeepers, providing for them a 
quorum for their discussions. Previ- 
ously there was no place into which they 
particularly fitted at the conventions. 
The purchasing agent is responsible for 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
and needs the opportunity for discus- 
sion such as this committee provides. 


New American Executive Committee 


Holds First Meeting 


HE first meeting of the new exec- 
utive committee was held at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, on Thursday afternoon, Oct. Las 
the final session of the American Asso- 
ciation having been held that morning. 
Britton I. Budd, the new president, in- 
troduced the new members of the com- 
mittee, who were as follows: 
J. H. Hanna, Washington, D. C., and 


H. B. Flowers, New Orleans, represent-. 


ing the railways; E. F. Wickwire, Ohio 
Brass Company, and Cornell S. Hawley, 
Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
representing the manufacturers, and H. 
A. Johnson, new president of the Engi- 
neering Association. J. K. Punderford, 
new president of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association, and W. H. Hyland, 
new president of the Claims Associa- 
tion were not present. E. M. White, 
new president of the Accountants’ 
Association, was represented by W. L. 
Davis, first vice-president. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee present were W. H. Sawyer, 
F. R. Coates, J. N. Shannahan, ©. E. 
Morgan, R. P. Stevens, J. P. Barnes, 
J. G. Barry, C. R. Ellicott, A. A. Hale, 
H. D. Shute, and the following past- 
presidents: C. D. Emmons, A. W. Brady, 
Reolmodds 'C..1: Henry and Gen. George 
H. Harries. 


Executive Secretary Welsh reported 


the final registration figures at the con- 
vention to be 4404, which he said beat 
all previous records. President Budd 
appointed a committee to. make nomina- 
tions for a member of the executive 
committee to fill the vacancy made by 
the elevation of R. P. Stevens to the 
position of fourth vice-president, the 
term of the new member to expire Oct. 
31, 1924. The committee appointed for 
this purpose was R. P. Stevens, J. P. 
Barnes and R. I. Todd. 

Mr. Shannahan read the report of 
the committee on subjects and meetings, 
which was approved as it appears in 
another column. : 

A letter was then presented from H. 
W. Alden, president Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, suggesting definite 
co-operation between that body and the 
railway engineering association in mat- 
ters of bus design. In discussing this, 
reference was also made to the sug- 
gestions of Alfred Reeves, general: man- 
ager National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, made in his address before 
the American Association at Atlantic 
City, urging co-operation between the 
railway association and this body. In 
view of these suggestions the exécutive 
committee decided to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider broadly the question 
of the relationship of the American 
Electre Railway Association with the 
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automotive industry. The committee 
named for this assignment is composed 
of L. S. Storrs, chairman; C. D. Em- 
mons, F. R. Coates, R. P. Stevens and 
J. G. Barry. 

President Budd was also authorized 
to appoint a new committee to award 
the Charles A. Coffin prize for the 
year 1924. 

The executive committee approved 
the application of the following com- 
panies for membership in the associa- 
tion: 

Osgood-Bradley Car Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh; E. R. Cald- 
well & Son Brass Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse; the Western Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. Lima, Ohio; Gustave 
Schaefer Wagon Company, Cleveland; 
Bacon Safety Fender Company, Phila- 
delphia; Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 

The membership of the association in 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board was continued for another year. 

The president was authorized to dele- 
gate members of the executive commit- 
tee to attend the annual meetings of the 
state and-sectional association as rep- 
resentatives of the American Electric 
Railway Association. 

The referendum of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on reforestation 
was turned over to Mr. Shannahan, 
chairman of the policy committee, with 
power to act, after consultation with’ 
the wood preservation committee of the 
Engineering Association. 

C. E. Morgan presented an applica- 
tion with some fifty signatures for a 
community section of the American 
Electric Railway Association in Greater 
New York, to be known as the Metro- 
politan Section of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. The execu- 
tive committee approved. Mr. Morgan 
reported that it is also likely that ap- 
plication for other sections will shortly 
be made. 

Mr. Henry requested and was granted 
authority to appoint a subcommittee 
of the National Relations Committee 
consisting of members of that commit- 
tee and also non-members to have 
charge of the association’s appearance. 
at the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Nov. 7 in 
Washington on the subject of deprecia- 
tion. 

General Harries requested the com- 
mittee to appoint a representative to 


-attend the meeting and assist in the 


work of organizing a national commit- 
tee of national defense. Col. E. J. 
Blair, Chicago Elevated Railroads was 
appointed. 

President Budd was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to consider the loca- 
tion of the midyear meeting. He named 
the following men: J. P. Barnes, J. H. 
Hanna, Edward Dana, E. B. Meissner, 
D. W. Pontius, H. B. Flowers, G. H. 
Clifford, M. B. Lambert, E. P. Waller 
and L. E. Gould. 2 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held at headquarters, 
New York City, at 10 am., Friday, 
Nov. 16. e 
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Accountants’ Association Proceedings 


W. G. Nicholson 
Retiring President 


HE first order of business at the 

opening session of the Account- 

ants’ Association, Tuesday after- 
noon, Oct. 9, was the annual address of 
President W. G. Nicholson. An ab- 
stract follows: 


Address of President Nicholson 


The business of providing transpor- 
tation for the public is useful and 
honorable. Without adequate trans- 
portation facilities our large urban 
centers would not exist as they are 
today, and the rural sections of the 
country would return to the isolation 
of former days. 

It is a business which is not nour- 
ished on the misfortunes of the public 
but rather lends to the prosperity and 
well being of the communities served. 

The thought uppermost in my mind 
during all of this year has been the 
devising of some way to arouse re- 
newed interest in the work of the asso- 
ciation and its annual gatherings. One 
step was taken in this direction by the 
appointment of an attendance commit- 
tee which, following the plan adopted 
by the Claims Association, covered 
almost the entire country. It is hoped 
that a large attendance will result 
from the splendid work of this com- 
mittee. 

It -has been suggested by Mr. Welsh, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association and secretary of this and 
the other affiliated-associations, that 
some plan be arranged making it pos- 
sible to have the Accountants’ Asso- 
ciation represented at the meetings of 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association. The president of 
your association is of course a member 
of this executive committee. It is sug- 
gested that if it is not possible for him 
to attend he may delegate one of the 
vice-presidents to act in his place. I 
am heartily in sympathy with this idea. 
I think such an arrangement will be 
of great benefit to our association, and 
I hope the incoming officers will join 
Mr. Welsh ‘in fostering the adoption of 
this plan. ‘ 


Budgetary ControlofExpenditures, 
Classification of Accounts for Bus 
Operation, and the Value of Oper- 
ating Reports to Executives Were 
Leading Topics— Co-operation 


with Other Associations Urged 


++ 45Rb+- 


The work of this association has 
been of lasting benefit to the industry. 
Prior to its organization there was lit- 
tle or no uniformity in the accounting 
practice of the street railways and 
much constructive work was required. 
A survey of the papers read and dis- 
cussed and the work performed by its 
various committees reveals the birth- 
place of most of the methods in use 
today. 

The public utility accountant of to- 
day is more than a bookkeeper. His 
responsibilities are great. He must be 
well informed in all of the various 
branches of the business, and although 
public utility accounting practice has 
been largely standardized, he is con- 
stantly confronted with new problems. 
Nowhere is the opportunity offered to 
discuss these problems such as that 
afforded at these conventions. 

Much constructive work remains to 
be done by this association. Matters 
of immediate interest will be reported 
on by your committees at the meetings. 
this week and-ample opportunity will 
be given each member for the ex- 
pression of his views. It is hoped that 
all will participate actively in the dis- 
cussions which arise. The thought you 
have in mind and hesitate to express 
may be the most vital and important 
contribution to the subject. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Presented 


¥ollowing the president’s address the 
report of the executive committee was 
presented and accepted. _ 

O. H. Bernd presented the annual 
report of Secretary-Treasurer J. W. 
Welsh, who was unable to attend the 
meeting. In his report Mr. Welsh 
ealled attention to the fact that. this is 
the first year he has acted as secretary 
of the Accountants’ Association, and 
spoke of the closer degree of co-ordina- 
tion made possible by this new connec- 
tion. He also called attention to the 
service available by the Association’s 
Bureau of Information and the Question 
Box in Aera. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was then adopted. 

The report of the committee repre- 
senting the Accountants’ Association at 
the annual convention of the National 


’ Association of Railway and Utility 


E. M. White 
President-Elect 


Commissioners was presented by W. L. 
Davis. An abstract of the report as 
given by Mr. Davis is presented below: 
Report on Utilities Commissioners’ 
Convention 


The report of the committee to repre- 
sent the Accountants’ Association at 
the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners is intended 
to summarize the subjects brought up 
at the annual convention held at De- 
troit during the week of Nov. 138, 1922. 
The chairman of the committee attended 
this convention. A member of the 
subjects discussed were of interest to . 
the Accountants’ Association. Among 
them are: 

Standard classification of accounts. 

Segregation of accounts between trans- 
portation and non-transportation activities 
—pertaining to express and other contract 
carriers, 

Motor transportation, with particular ref- 
erence to classification of accounts and a 
suggested general law to cover this field. 

Recent valuations of steam railroads, 
with particular reference to figures repre- 
senting appraisals of land and right-of-way. 

Methods for keeping valuation data up to 
date. : 

Division. of railroad valuation data to 
show subdivisions by states. 

Depreciation reserve (with reference to 
telephone companies only). 

In connection with standard annual 
reports there has apparently been no 
action taken by the Commissioners’ 
Association, but, during the past few 
years there have been published stand- 
ard classifications of accounts by that 
association to cover electric companies 
and other utility corporations. No such 
action covering the requirements of 
electric railways has yet been taken, 
but it has been considered. 

In this connection the committee made 
a brief review of the principal points 
in the National Association classifica- 
tion for electric companies as compared 
with the 1914 classification for electric 
railways prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. No very im- 
portant points of difference were noted, 
with the exception of the requirements 
for depreciation or retirement reserves. 
The classification prescribed by the 
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National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners is more specific 
than the I.C.C. classification, and in 
the explanatory text the Utilities Com- 
missioners’ classification states that the 
reserve should in all cases be sufficient 
to provide during a period of years a 
reserve against which can be written 
off all losses sustained upon the re- 
tirement of property for any cause 
whatsoever. This classification also 
provides that the cost of dismantling 
or removing abandoned property may 
be charged to the retirement reserve, 
while the I.C.C. classification states that 
the expenses incident to the retirement 
shall be charged to profit and loss. The 
former classification also states that 
the corporations may equalize from 
year to year through the creation of 
adequate reserves the losses incident to 
important retirements of buildings, 
structures and other property units. 
The I.C.C. classification is not quite 
so specific. 

There are some points of difference 
between the balance sheet accounts and 
income accounts of the two classifica- 
tions, but these are of a minor nature 
and consist principally of the manner 
in which the accounts are grouped. 

In view of the fact that the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners had been preparing 
these standard classifications, it might 
be well for the Accountants’ Association 
to defer any action toward the prepara- 
tion of standard annual reports until 
the commissioners take final action con- 
cerning a standard classification. 

Under the subject of valuation is 
the obvious necessity of detailed con- 
struction records reflecting the cost of 
property additions by units. It is also 
desirable to establish methods of secur- 
ing either actual or approximate book 
values of material retired from service. 

During the discussion of the matter 
of depreciation it was generally con- 
ceded that some effort should be made 
to ascertain whether or not public serv- 
ice corporations could, by excessive 
charges, build up depreciation reserves 
which would include elements represent- 
ing more than the actual cost of the 
units included in the plant account. 

The report was signed by C. S. 
Mitchell, B. W. Fernald and W. L. 
Davis, chairman. 

Following the ‘presentation of the 
report there was some discussion -‘on 
the subject of segregation of values by 
states, applying to roads that engage 
in interstate commerce. It was voted 
that the report of the committee be 
adopted and that a final report be 
printed and issued within sixty days 
after the convention of the National 
Association of Railway and Utility 
Commissioners. 


Budgetary Control 


The report of the committee on Bud- 
getary control was presented by T. B. 
MacRae, general auditor Chicago Ele- 
vated Railways. The report follows in 
abstract: 

The committee is inclined to recom- 
mend restricting the term “budget” to 


expenditures and the word “estimate” 
to revenues. 

Any discussion of budget control will 
fall naturally into two divisions: First, 
estimated revenues; second, expendi- 
ture, both operating and capital. 

These two again may be divided into 
four heads: First, period covered by 
budget or estimate; second, originating 
source; third, authority; fourth, check- 
ing budget or estimate. 

Period—As, in our industry, compari- 
sons are made month by month, and 
reports are made annually, the calendar 
year appears to be best period for 
which a budget should be prepared. In 
addition to the annual budget, the com- 
mittee believes the best results can be 
secured by also submitting a monthly 
or a periodic budget. It is essential to 
a budget system that all estimates be 
made before the close of the year for 
the following year, or as soon as pos- 
sible after the first of the year. 

Authority—On a small property the 
auditor will take charge of the budget, 
confer with department heads, assemble 
the figures and submit the budget as 
finally agreed upon. On a larger sys- 
tem, it probably will be found more 
advantageous to refer all questions 
arising from the system to a special 
committee. The duties of this commit- 
tee are advisory only and its findings 
must be approved or disapproved by 
the president. Such a committee will 
be referred to as tha expense and 
budget committee. 

Estimated Revenue—While it is theo- 
retically impossible accurately to fore- 
cast the revenues of a railroad com- 
pany, yet a reasonable estimate for an 
entire year can be made by months, 
with totals for year. A correct esti- 
mate of revenues is extremely important 


-as the authorization of expenditures 


depends upon it. 

In addition to the revenues, it is im- 
portant that an estimate of cash re- 
quirements for the year be made, based 
upon the estimated revenues and ex- 
penses. The chief purpose of this 
estimate is to show the amounts nec- 
essary to meet taxes, rentals, fixed 
charges, dividends, and any financing 


' the company’ contemplates. 


Expenditures—Operating—The suc- 
cess of the budget system depends to a 
very great extent upon a departmental 
head having full, information as to the 
cost of operating his department. 
Under a departmental system of ac- 
counts, this is under his control, but 
under the now general method of con- 
centrating the accounting in the audi- 
tor’s office, the departmental head is 
dependent upon the auditor, or a statis- 
tical department, for his costs. _ 

Both operating and capital budgets 
should be prepared in two ways: First, 
the road, electrical and shop depart- 
ments should map out a program for all 
work contemplated during the coming 
year and the estimated costs. . This 
program should be prepared in as much 
detail as possible, showing the nature 
and location of the work. This estimate 
should also indicate whether the work is 
essential or can be deferred. The 
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traffic department also may lay out a 
definite advertising program and ask 
for an appropriation. As the trans- 
portation department transports traffic 
offered to it, no fixed program can be 
made out. The accounting department 
should prepare an estimate of general 
expenses; second, all estimates should 
also be prepared by operating accounts. 
This is essential as there is no other 
way of checking the budget (unless a 
cost accounting system is in use) and 
for many accounts no program can be 
prepared. 

Extraordinary expenditures arising 
during the year and not authorized by 
the budget, should be covered by some 
form of special authority. It is also 
often desirable that the cost of a par- 
ticular piece of work be kept separate 
and not buried in some account number. 

Expenditures — Capital — The same 
general plan followed in the operating 
budget must be observed. In general, 
capital expenditures can be outlined to 
better advantage than operating ex- 
penses. Where capital expenditures are 
authorized on a special form, statement 
should be made that such expenditures 
were, or.-were not, authorized by the 
budget. 

Authorizing the Budget—All details 
prepared by operating heads as above 
outlined, and all working papers are 
submitted to the expense and budget 
committee. This committee also has be- 
fore it the estimated revenues and cash 
requirements. It becomes their duty to 
pass upon the operating and capital 
expenditures, as it is assumed the esti- 
mates submitted by the accounting 
and treasury departments cannot’ be 
changed. It is also within the authority 
of this committee to determine whether 
expenditures are necessary or may be 
deferred. The budget authorized by 
the committee must necessarily come 
within the limits fixed by the estimated 
revenues and cash. This committee 
then makes a full report to the proper 
official stating what expenses have been 
allowed and what disallowed and the 
reasons therefor, When the budget has 
finally been approved, the operating 
expenses for the year are theoretically 
fixed and cannot be exceeded except by 


special authority. The purchasing agent 


should be informed of expenditures 
authorized in order that he may make 
proper contracts and place orders for 
material required. 

Extraordinary operating expenses or 


‘capital requirements should be sub- 


mitted in detail to the committee, which 
will pass’ upon them in the usual way. 

Checking the Budget—Near the close 
of the month, each department head 
should send to the committee an esti- 
mate of the operating and capital ex- 
penditures for the following month and 
submit a statement showing how far 
the program has been completed. The 
treasurer should submit a statement of 
cash requirements. Statements should 
be prepared showing the budget author- 
ized for month and period., As soon 
after the close of the month as pos- 
sible, the accounting department should 
submit, for month and period, detailed 
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earnings and operating expenses and 
capital expenditures, with any addi- 
tional information the committee may 
require. Both the approved budget and 
estimated budget for month should be 
compared with actual expenses as 
shown by auditor, and discrepancies 
explained by department head. The 
committee will then report to the man- 
agement the results obtained to date. 

If the revenues fall below the esti- 
mates, or special financing is required, 
the committee and department heads 
are in a position to recommend reduc- 
tions to be made in operating or capital. 
If on the other hand, earnings increase 
sufficiently, work that was deferred 
may be authorized. 

Accounting Department—The follow- 
ing information should be furnished 
department heads for their information 
in preparing and checking budget: 

First, detailed distribution of pay- 
rolls, by departments, if possible; 
second, full information as to material 
charged out; third, man hours by 
operating and capital accounts; fourth, 
in addition to above, co-operate with 
department heads to secure useful 
‘statistics and eliminate unnecessary in- 
formation. 

Conclusion — The committee recog- 
nizes that budgetary control is not 
primarily an accounting proposition. 
It is very largely a matter of policy to 
be determined by the president. The 
results secured in definitely controlling 
operating expenses far outweigh the 
labor and expense involved in working 
the system. 

The report was signed by L. F. Rye, 
F. E. Belleville, C. A. Briggs, C. A. 
Dugle, T. B. MacRae, chairman. 


Discussion 


In presenting the report Mr. MacRae 
called attention to the statement re- 
garding the monthly budget. He stated 
that the idea which he intended to con- 
vey in the report is that the department 
concerned was to submit an estimate 
of. what it was doing during the follow- 
ing months. That is, the statement is 
merely an estimate of the monthly 
operating expenses. A written discus- 
‘sion was presented by C. R. Mahan of 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad. 

In his written discussion Mr. Mahan 
called attention to the statement of the 
committee that it thinks the best re- 
‘sults can be secured by also submitting 
a monthly or a periodic budget in addi- 
tion to the annual budget. He believes 
that what the committee had in mind 
was a monthly or periodic program. In 
lieu of this Mr. Mahan proposed a 
“change of budget authority expendi- 
ture request.” This request would be 
prepared by the department head and 
‘would indicate an appropriate detail 
the necessity or desirability of re- 
spreading the unexpended portion of 
the annual budget outlay. 

The relationship between the program 
and the -budget should be considered. 
The program need not cover every ex- 
penditure included in the budget. For 
instance, the traffic department might 
lay out a definite program for the 


amount that it anticipated spending for 
advertising, but it would not be neces- 
sary to file a program for the routine 
office expenditures and expenses inci- 
dental to this work, as they could be 
estimated with sufficient accuracy to 
spread over the period covered by the 
budget. Upon completion of the pro- 
gram they would be submitted along 
with the budget to the committee under 
whose direction the master budget 
would be prepared. If on completion 
of the master budget it should appear 
necessary to curtail the expenditures, 
the committee upon making its report 
to the president would suggest how and 
in what particulars the curtailment 
should be made. Upon the president’s 
decision a final master budget would 
be prepared and receive the approval 
of the president. 

Mr. Mahan also believes that the 
budget should be fixed for the year and 
should be strictly adhered to in so far 


“as each department head can con- 


sistently carry out his part of the 
budget, in order that the goal set may 
he accomplished at the end of the 
budget period. However, if at any time 
during the budget period some extra- 
ordinary occurrences might arise, over 
which the carrier had no control, the 
effect of which would seriously distort 
the budget to a degree that it would 
be impossible to carry it out as planned 
throughout the year, then, in his judg- 
ment, it would be necessary to prepare 
a new budget for the remainder of the 
period. A most careful study should 
be made to forecast the revenues from 
transportation, and after all the fac- 
tors are assembled they should be com- 
pared in detail with the revenue for 
each month of the previous year in 
order to determine that each element 
has received minute attention and 
nothing has been overlooked. The ac- 
counting department should prepare an 
estimate of the general expense re- 
quirements for the year, and although 
the expenses are subject to a rather 
wide range of fluctuation, the forecast 
can be made with a sufficient degree of 


‘accuracy so as not to impair the value 


of the budget, and any fluctuations 
therein are readily explainable. 

R. O. Crowe, Los Angeles Railway, 
stated that his company follows in gen- 
eral the recommendations of the com- 


mittee, but uses the budget as a guide 
only, the control being a daily analysis. 
He mentioned a possible difficulty with 
the budget that certain officials may 
watch it too closely and so make it 
difficult for department heads to obtain 
money for necessary expenditures. 
M. W. Glover, West Penn Railways, 
stated that his company had been very 
well satisfied with the use of a con- 
struction or capital budget and intended 
installing an operating budget next 
year. He called attention to a pos- 
sible difficulty that operating officials 
might use for construction purposes 
amounts allotted to operation in the 
budget, provided they could keep their 
operations below the estimated amount. 
C. H. Allen, Stone & Webster Company, 
stated that there is a tendency to use 
the budget merely as a bogey. In sum- 
ming up the discussion Mr. MacRae 
said that the budget gives information 
which can be presented to the president 
on the first of the month, and while it 
is impossible to give complete figures 
on the operations of the preceding 
month at such a time, it is possible to 
give the operating officials information 
that will assist them in laying out the 
work for the succeeding month. 

A paper on “Construction Cost Ac- 
counting from the Viewpoint of Both 
the Contractor and the Company” was 
presented by Weston J. Hibbs of the 
U.G.I. Contracting Company. An ab- 
stract of this address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

President Nicholson announced the 
following committees: 

Nominating committee: \) 
Glover, F. E. Webster, I. A. May, T. P. 
Kilfoyle and W. E. Jones. 

Committee on resolutions: T. B. 
MacRae, E. H. Reed and W. H. Lemons. 

President C. D. Emmons, of the 
American Association, who was present 
at the session, made a few remarks to 
the members. He called attention to 
the interest being shown in the meet- 
ings and the splendid exhibits. He also 
pointed out that new accounts will have 
to be included to take care of the motor 
bus and perhaps later the aeroplane. 

L. E. Lippett pointed out that this is 
the first time a president of the Ameri- 
ean Association has been present at a 
meeting of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion. 


Wednesday’s Session 


Accountants’ Association 


The first part of the afternoon was 
taken up in a joint session with the 
Engineering Association. A report of 
this was given in last week’s issue in 
connection with that association. Fol- 
lowing the joint session the Account- 
ants’ Association continued with its 
own business, with President Nicholson 
presiding. 

In the absence of Mr. Wallis, the re- 
port of the committee on standard 


‘classification of accounts was presented 


by M. W. Glover. He stated that the 
tentative classification of accounts for 


! 


motor bus operation, prepared by the 
committee, had been undertaken at the 
request of several companies which 
were thinking of going into this class of 
business, and that it was not expected 
that the committee would present a 
classification for immediate announce- 
ment. In fact, the committee requested 
that the association do not at this time 
adopt the report as a standard classifi- 
cation of accounts, one reason being 
that the committee had been working in 
close harmony with the representative of 
the Interestate Commerce Commission. 
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and felt that this suggestion should 
be presented to this representative to 
secure his co-operation in getting the 
classification adopted. The committee 
hoped that the association would offer 
suggestions and objections at the meet- 
ing, so that the committee could 
revise the report and then take it be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The report follows in abstract: 


Standard Classification of 
Accounts 


During the year the committee, as 
usual on request, co-operated with the 
Division of Accounts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in interpreting 
accounts. 

Because of the growing use of buses 
by member companies the committee 
was requested to consider and present 
to the association a classification adapt- 
able to the use of companies operating 
buses. This classification covers vper- 
ating revenues and expenses and is 
drawn so it can be used by companies 
having either a bus department or a 
subsidiary bus company. 

The committee has laid down the 
principle that such a classification 
should conform as closely as possible 
to that of the electric railway accounts, 
first, because it believes that it will be 
largely used by railway companies, 
and second, that the railway classifica- 
tion has stood the test of time and 
proved that it is well adapted to the 
transportation business. For profit and 
loss accounts, classification for balance 
sheet, and road and equipment ac- 
counts, the committee recommends that 
the electric railway classification be 
used. 

The committee further states that in 
cases of companies operating a large 
number of buses a further diversifica- 
tion of accounts may be desired. The 
classification presented 1s intended to 
be basic and elastic and not elaborate, 
and if further detail is. desired the 
classification can be elaborated as is 
done for class A, B and C electric rail- 
way companies and the form of the 
classification still maintained by using 
designating letters for the sub-account 
numbers. 

The report is signed by Henry L. 
Wilson, William F. Ham, P. S. Young, 
M. W. Glover and Robert N. Wallis, 
chairman. 

The classification of operating ex- 
pense accounts for automotive trans- 
portation companies as presented and 
recommended by the committee for use 
by electric railway companies domg a 
bus business is divided into five pri- 
mary accounts with thirty-one -sub- 
accounts as follows: 


Maintenance Plant and Equipment 


B 1—Superintendence of plant and équip- 
ment. 
B 34—Buildings, fixtures and grounds. 
B 30—Passenger motor buses. 
a—Painting and varnishing. 


b—Bodies. 
e—Chassis. 
d—Tires. 


e—Engines. 

f—Storage batteries. 
B 31—Freight, express and mail trucks. 
1 82-—Service trucks, _ 
B 36—Shop equipment. 
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B 37—Shop expenses. 
B 39—Miscellaneous equipment expenses. 
B 40—Depreciation of equipment. 
B 41—Equipment retired. 
Power 
B 53—Power. 
Transportation 


B 63—Superintendence of transportation. 
B 64—Motor bus operators. 
B 65—Freight, 
operators. 
B 66—Miscellaneous service employees. 
B 67—Miscellaneous motor bus service 
expenses, 
a—Lubrication. 
b—Other miscellaneous. 


express and mail truck 


3 


B 68—Station employees. 
B 69—Station expenses, 
B 70—Garage employees. 
kt 71—Garage expenses. 
B 77—Loss and damage. 
B _78—Other transportation expenses, 
Traflic 
B 79—Superintendence and solicitation. 
B 80—Advertising. 
General and Miscellaneous 
B 88—General office salaries and ex- 
penses. : 
B 86—Law expenses. 
B 89—Miscellaneous general expenses. 
& 92—Injuries and damages. 
EB 938—Insurance. 
B 94—Stationery and printing. 
B 98—Rent of equipment. 


The operating revenue accounts are 
divided into two primary accounts with 
six sub-accounts as follows: 


Revenue from Transportation 


101—Passenger revenue. 
103—Special bus revenue. 
109—Other transportation revenue. 


nhw 


Revenue from Other Operations 

B 110—Station and bus “privileges, 

B 116—Rent of equipment, buildings and 
other property. 

B 119—Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Glover explained that the stand- 
ard classification presented was pre- 
pared from that of an electric railway 
operating buses, but that it was much 
condensed, as the committee did not 
feel it necessary to include so many 
sub-accounts in its classification. 

In the ensuing discussion, which was 
entered into by I. A. May, the Connecti- 
cut Company; T. B. MacRae, Chicago 
Elevated Railways; Mr. Coalthard, 
Toronto; N. E. Stubbs, United Electric 
Railway Company of Baltimore; A. G. 
Neal, Washington Railway & Electric 
Company; W. E. Jones, United Electric 


Railway Company, Providence; J. E.: 
Traction Company, ' 


Heberle, Capital 
Washington; R. O. Crowe, Los Angeles 
Railway; E. M. White, Binghamton 
Railway, a number of questions were 
raised about individual accounts in the 
classification. Mr. Glover stated that 
he had been in the minority in desiring 
to, include a larger number of sub- 
accounts than were recommended by the 
committee, but that the others felt 
these should not be included, but should 
be worked out for each individual prop- 
erty. A conference of the representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is scheduled for early in 
November, and it is considered desir- 
able that any suggestions that are to 
be made be given to the chairman 
promptly. 

The report was received as tentative 
and left with the committee for further 
consideration. 

M. W. Glover presented the report of 
the committee on relations with other 
associations. This report follows in 
abstract: 
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Relations with Other Associations 


In its report the committee states 
that during the year representatives 
have attended meetings of other asso- 
ciations in the gas and electric fields 
dealing with similar accounting prob- 
lems. 

As a number of member companies 
are interested in the operation of gas 
and electric properties, as well as elec- 
tric railways, the committee suggests 
that any questions which may arise in 
connection with differences in account- 
ing practices of the three classes of 
utilities be brought to its attention in 
order that the subject may be discussed 
with representatives of the other asso- 
ciations with a view of promoting uni- 
formity in such practices. 

The report was signed by L. T. 
Hixson, I. A. May, F. H. Sillick, F. E. 
Webster and M. W. Glover, chairman. 

The chairman followed the report 


* with the statement that he believes cer- 


tain minor details should be worked out 
with representatives of the other asso- 
ciations in order to bring about greater 
uniformity. The report was adopted. 


Usefulness of Operating Reports 


A paper was presented by Edwin H. 
Reed, auditor of the Brooklyn City Rail- 
road Company, on the subject, “Oper- 
ating Reports and Their Usefulness to 
the Management.” This paper is ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue. 

The discussion on the paper was 
opened by President Nicholson, who 
said that it is his experience that much 
of the detail given the executive is 
useless; that is, the executive does not 
use it. His opinion was that in a major- 
ity of cases the preparation of such 
detailed reports does not justify the 
expense. J. J. Duck, Chicago Surface 
Lines, felt that when the executive asks 
for details they should be given regard- 
less of the opinion of the accountant, 
although he felt that sometimes they 
are not useful in proportion to the cost. 
C. L. S. Tingley stated that much of 
the difficulty comes from the executive 
desiring a certain form of report for a 
specific study that may last for several 
months, after which the demand ceases. 
He may, however, forget to tell the 
accounting department to discontinue 
making up statements so that it will go 
on to eternity unless someone stops. it. 
Mr. Reed defended his position, citing 
a number of cases in his own experience 
where a study of the detail figures had 
resulted in, reduction of operating costs. 
C. E. Morgan, vice-president Brooklyn 
City Railroad, stated that the special 
reports rendered by the accounting de- 
partment are to the executive what the 
sickroom chart is to the doctor. He is 
interested not in having something that 
indicates what the symptoms were 
thirty days ago, but in what the daily 
Symptoms are, and that if he had to 
wait thirty days his patient would have 
died. He indicated that the executive 
has to form snap judgments, and some- 
times merely glances at a report that 
may take an accountant several days 
to prepare. This should not discourage 
the accountant, as the vital point may 


, 
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be seen in an instant. He stated that 
his company has information of the 
business up to 2 o’clock in the morning 
of any particular day, which acts as a 
guide. While these figures may not 
be absolutely correct, they are accurate 
to within a fraction of a per cent and 
keep the finger of the executive on the 
pulse of the business. The accountant’s 
report which comes along the twentieth 
of the month following is used as a 
check on the approximate figures. 

Mr. Morgan also called attention to 


the value of the exhibits for accountants 
at the convention this year and sug- 
gested that operators stress this with 
the representatives of the various 
manufacturers of accounting devices 
during the year. 

James Dalrymple, general manager 
Glasgow Corporation Tramways, stated 
that he places a great deal of: de- 
pendence on detail costs. He does not 
believe that the accounting department 
can give the general manager too much 
detail. 


Thursday’s Session 


Accountants’ 


The third session of the Accountants’ 
Association was opened by President 
Nicholson, who called for the report of 
the committee on stores accounting. 
This report, which was presented by 
Chairman R. A. Weston, follows in ab- 
stract: 


Stores Accounting 


The committee decided to give its at- 
tention this year to the matter of in- 
ventories of materials and supplies. It 
corresponded with the purchases and 
stores committee, and the two commit- 


tees gave joint consideration to. this 


subject. = 
After experience by some of the 
roads with the material classification 


recommended in the 1921 report, it was 


felt by the majority of the members 
of the purchases and stores committee 
that the classification as recommended, 
which was comprised of fifty-nine 
classes, could with some advantage in 
arrangement of material in store- 
houses, be somewhat amplified and en- 
larged into a classification of seventy- 
four classes. This classification is 
along the same lines as the one recom- 
mended and there is no change in 
matter of principle. It was finally 
voted to recommend the enlarged classi- 
fication of seventy-four classes as a 
substitute for the classifications of 
fifty-nine classes. The revised classifi- 
cation is submitted in detail with this 
report. 

The next matter was the use of stock 
books and this was substantially as 
recommended in the 1921 report, with 
the ‘addition of detailed instructions 
showing ‘how the stock book would be 
actually worked in the storehouses. 

The third topic discussed was that 
of taking inventories. The recommen- 
dations of the committee on purchases 
and stores in regard to inventories is 
based upon the use ofthe stock book 
system and provides for taking the 
inventory in the stock book. It was 
agreed by the two committees that the 
more desirable practice is to take a 
complete physical inventory of the en- 
tire stock annually, on a date to be 
agreed upon by the general accounting 
officers and the head of the stores de- 


partment, and it was agreed that the . 


physical taking of the inventory should 
be handled by the stores department 


Association 


under the supervision and jurisdiction 
of the accounting department. It was 
agreed that all of the materials in the 
material and supply account should be 
inventoried, but it is possible that there 
may be some misunderstanding as to 
the definition of what is included, or 
what should be included, in the material 
and supply account. The committee 
feels that it is desirable to state quite 
specifically in the rules for taking in- 
ventory as to the inclusiveness of the 
inventory, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding on this score. 

The committee feels that the rules 
for the annual physical listing of the 
materials and physical work in count- 
ing the materials had better be left 
to the committee on purchases and 
stores as it believes that the physical 
taking of the inventory should be 
handled by the stores department. As 
its contribution to this subject, the 
committee has recommended for inser- 
tion in rules which would apply to the 
taking of inventories on all street 
railways, paragraphs which relate to 
the inclusiveness of the inventory, and 
which state plainly the accounting de- 
partment’s jurisdiction in the matter, 
and which deal with certain adjust- 
ments that have to be made in inven- 
tories due to material received and 
issued during progress of counting, 
material received or issued which has 
not been entered on the company’s 
books and such matters. These recom- 
mendations are briefly set forth below. 

It is felt that a complete physical 
inventory once a year is very desirable. 
Even though a perpetual inventory 
system is maintained by the records 
and check is made from time to time 
by physical count, yet a complete an- 
nual inventory brings to light many 
things with regard to the stock of 
unapplied material on hand that are 
not brought to light in other ways. 

The question arises as to the best 
practice of handling authorization ma- 
terial at. inventory time. By this is 
meant special material, or unusual 
quantities of material carried in stock 
which may ‘have been ordered for con- 
struction or improvement and better- 
ment work.’ If such material has been 
once charged to the construction ac- 
count, should it be included in the in- 
ventory? It is much better if facilities 


r 


and organization permit to charge such 
material to general stores account when 
received and to the capital account 
when used. This should result in ma- 
terial being better checked up on 
receipt, better cared for and recorded, 
and give the stores department an 
acquaintance with the matter that 
would be advantageous. 

Another question that arises is with 
respect to the supervising of the inven- 
tory by the accounting department. In 
view of the fact that the chief account- 
ing officer should satisfy himself of the 
substantial correctness of the inven- 
tory, and has to certify to the correct- 
ness of the company’s balance sheet on 
which the inventory is one of the chief 
assets, it is desirable that the taking 
and the completing of the inventory 
should be supervised and directed by 
the auditor’s representative. 

The manner of adjusting the inven- 
tory for the stock issued during the 
progress of the inventory may be 
handled in either of two ways as proves 
most satisfactory locally. Any ma- 
terial issued from a bin after the count 
has been put on the card up to and 
including the inventory date shall be 
put on the card showing the date of 
issue. Similarly for any material re- 
ceived and placed in the bin. If the 
count for a bin has not been made be- 
fore the inventory date, all material 
issued from and including the inventory 
date to the date of count must be 
placed on the bin card, and similarly 
for material received and placed in the 
bin. 

Or all requisitions for material issued 
during the progress of the inventory 
should be rubber-stamped “Before” or 
“After” opposite each item issued, the 
stamp “Before” to be shown opposite 
each item issued after the counting has 
begun and before the particular item 
was counted, and the stamp “After” 
opposite each item that is issued after 
the item has been counted. 

The inventory quantities will be 
adjusted by additions or deductions 
called for. by the above records. 

All materials received prior to the 
inventory date, whether on hand and in 
inventory, or whether issued and ased, 
for which no invoice has been received, 
should be listed on separate sheets, 
and this should be checked against the 
receiving record to make sure that the 
list is complete. The material on hand 
should be included in the inventory. 
This list should be sent to the account- 
ing department immediately after the 
last invoices have been sent in for the 
month’s account, and the auditor should 
charge general stores account with the 
value of the list in the month’s account 
in which the inventory is being taken, 
setting up on the books the same 
amount as a credit to accounts pay- 
able or some other appropriate account, 
and the invoices as they are passed for 
the material on these lists should be 
charged to accounts payable and not 
to general stores account. This list 
should be made up in detail showing 
date received, name of shipper, quan- 
tity, description, price and value. Ifa 
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copy of the invoice or a shipping memo 
has been received the date and amount 
should be shown and a reference to the 
purchasing agent’s order number. 

A detailed list should be made of 
any invoices taken into account prior 
to the inventory date for which the 
material has not been received prior 
to the inventory, such as invoices for 
material in transit passed in order to 
save the discount. A detailed list will 
also be made of all materials shipped 
away or issued and used which for any 
reason have not been billed or charged 
out. These lists will be treated as 
additions to the inventory. 

In pricing the inventory the last 
recorded price should be used unless it 
should appear that the inventory quan- 
tity is made up of more than one lot, 
and at different prices, in which case the 
average price shall be figured and used. 

All labor and material on incomplet- 
ed shop orders must be entered on in- 
ventory sheets separately by shop 
orders and checked with the material 
in process of manufacture. 

The report was signed by C. L. Bart- 
lett; C.J... Bent, C.. Hi. Caskey; A. BH: 
Hatton, J. Scott Pardoe, J. B. Walker 
and R. A. Weston, chairman. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIAL 
AND SUPPLIES 


Way and Structures 


. Ballast. : 
Ties. 
. Rails. 
Rail fastenings. 
Special work. 
Track tools, power and hand. 
Building and paving materials. 
Sand and gravel. 
9. Track salt and sweeper rattan. 
10. Lumber and timber for way and 
structures, ul 
11. Castings and forgings—wrought and 
finished not otherwise specified for way and 
structures. p 
12. Foundry supplies. 


Power Generation and Distribution 


13. Fuel. 

14. Boiler parts. 

15. Engine and turbine parts. . 

16. Generator and rotary converter parts. 

17. Switchboards and switchboard equip- 
ment. 

18. Ash and coal handling machinery, 
hoists, derricks, cranes, etc.” ; 

19. Mechanical and electrical devices. 

20. Storage battery parts. ; 

21. Wire and cable for production, trans- 
mission and distribution of power. ; 

22. Wire and cable line accessories. 

23. Line poles. . - 

24. Track bonds and accessories. 

25. Signal, interlocking and _ telephone 
materials, 
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Equipment 


. Lumber and manufactured woodwork. 
. Car wheels. 
. Car axles. 
. Brake shoes. 
. Drawheads, automatic couplers and 
journal boxes complete. 

31. Service car. materials. 


Whoo rob 
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82. Iron. and steel bars, sheets and 
shapes. 

33. Pipe, conduit and tubing. 

34. Metals. 


35. Castings, brass and other non-ferrous 
metals, 

36. Castings, malleable iron. 

37. Castings, gray iron and steel. 

38. Forgings. _ 

39. Springs. 

40. Bolts, nuts, nails, ete. 

41. Pipe and conduit fittings. 

42. Gears, pinions and gear cases for 
railway type motors. 

43. Bearings. 

44. Armature and field coils for railway 
type motors. 

45. Railway type motor parts. 

46. Controllers. 

47. Contactors, reversers and relays. 

48. Fuse boxes, resistances, electrical 
couplers, circuit-breakers, lightning arrest- 
ers, and other power fixtures for cars. 
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49. Trolley and third-rail equipment. 
50. Air-brake materials. ; 

51. Door and step control devices. 

2. Heaters. 

53. Mechanical and electrical devices for 


04. Car trimmings. 

55. Paints and varnishes. 

56. Glass. E 
57. Wire and cable for cars and build- 


58. Insulating materials. 
59. Electrical supplies. F 
60. Machinery and repair parts. 


General 
61. Oil house materials, chemicals and 
compounds. 
62. Automobile, garage and stable sup- 
plies. 
63. Canvas, leather, rubber and paper 
supplies. 


64. Brooms and brushes, 

65. Hardware and tinware. 

66. Tools, all kinds, except machine and 
track tools. 

67. General supplies. 

68. Stationery and printing. 

69. Furniture and fixtures, 

70. Material in process of manufacture. 

71. Scrap—non-ferrous metals, 

72. Scrap—terrous metals. 

73. Scrap—miscellaneous. 

74. Containers, 


Following the presentation of this 
report the program was interrupted so 
that the association could hear the ad- 
dress of Dwight N. Lewis, president 
National Association of Railway and 
Utility Commissioners. Mr. Lewis’ 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Returning to consideration of the re- 
port of the committee on stores ac- 
counting, a written discussion was 
presented by W. L. Davis, an abstract 
of which follows: 

The value of a material classification 
is generally recognized. It not only 
furnishes the executive with valuable 
information in controlling purchases, 
but it also furnishes the storekeeper and 
the accounting department with an ex- 
cellent medium for inter-departmental 
checking, particularly at the time of the 


annual inventory. A practical difficulty 


is involved in applying the classification 
to the stores accounts, in that the dis- 
tributions, both debits and credits, ‘are 
subject to clerical errors. Unless care- 
fully watched, differences in distribu- 
tion may exist to. such an extent that 
the accuracy of the balances may be 
affected seriously. It is possible to take 
care of this. by establishing a set of 
code numbers for the various items 
of material. If code numbers are not 
used the classification numbers may be 
applied at the time the material is 
ordered. It might also be well to sug- 
gest that a modified or abridged classi- 
fication of stores accounts be prepared 
for the use of smaller companies or for 
any company which does not desire to 
use the very complete classification out- 
lined by the committee. 

It might be well to mention that the 
stock book suggested by the committee 
does not provide for the value of the 
material, and under those circumstances 
it is obviously necessary to establish 
another record for that purpose. The 
establishment of such a record and the 
methods to be used in keeping it up to 
date and in step with the stock book is 
a study in itself. Such a record appears 
to be necessary if physical inventories 
are to be compared accurately with the 
general books, as it is obvious that the 
most accurate comparisons can be ob- 
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tainéd when the physical stock and the 
general books are known to be repre- 
sented by the same elements. The com- 
mittee has covered the matter of inven- 
tory in a complete and comprehensive 
manner and there seem to be very few 
comments in order. 

There is no doubt that there is an 
unrecorded asset often represented by 
the value of material charged out prior 
to its use, said Mr. Davis, but in stating 
that such material should be taken into 
the inventory it might perhaps be pos- 
sible to overstate the inventory to some 
degree. If material ordered for a spe- 
cific purpose and charged to the job is 
not used for a few months, and an. in- 
ventory is taken in the meantime, the 
propriety of changing the distribution 
is open to question. The fact remains 
that the material was purchased as a 
part of a piece of work, and the money 
paid for it represents a part of the 
cost. Under these circumstances it 
might be preferable to omit the ma- 
terial from the inventory. On the 
other hand, should a stock of material 
be bought for any of several purposes 
and the cost_thereof not be chargeable 
to any one account, the value of such 


‘material should be included in stores, 


and under such circumstances the 
original charge should have been made 
to stores. 

W. E. Jones stated that the classifi- 
cation given by the committee was 
quite thoroughly in accord with the 
classification with which he was famil- 
iar. It was moved that the committee 
be continued, and that the executive 
committee be requested to take the 
matter up with the Purchasing and 
Stores Association in order that any 
duplication of work may be eliminated. 


Resolutions 


Chairman MacRae of the committee 
on resolutions read the report of his 
committee. Appreciation was expressed 
for the work of the officers and the 
executive committee of the American 
Association in preparation for and dur- 
ing the 1923 convention. Appreciation 
was also expressed to President Nichol- 
son and the other officers for the in- 
terest taken and the work done in pre- 
paring the program and securing papers 
and speakers. The thanks of the asso- 
ciation were extended to members of 
the committees and to those persons who 
prepared and read papers. The ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL was thanked for 
its interest in having representatives at 
the meeting and in reporting proceed- 
ings in the various issues, Special ap- 
preciation was expressed for the pres- 
ence at the meetings and remarks made 
by Messrs. Welsh, Dalrymple, Morgan 
and Tingley. Thanks were extended to 
O. H. Bernd for his work as secretary 
during the convention. 


Nominations 


The committee on nominations, M. W. 
Glover chairman, submitted the follow- 
ing for officers of the Accountants’ 
Association for the ensuing year: 

President, E. M. White, treasurer 
Binghamton Railway Company. 


Ee en 


October 20, 1923 


First vice-president, Wallace LIL. 
Davis, auditor Lehigh. Valley Transit 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Second vice-president, J. J. Duck, 
general auditor Chicago Surface Lines. 
' Third vice-president, Walter Shroyer, 
secretary Union Traction Company of 
Indiana, Anderson, Ind. 

Executive Committee: L. E. Lippitt, 
auditor Auburn & Syracuse Electric 
Railway, Auburn, N. Y.; T. B. MacRae, 
general auditor Chicago Elevated Rail- 
ways; O. H. Bernd, secretary Des 
Moines City Railway; E. H. Reed, 
auditor Brooklyn City Railway. 
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These officers were duly elected. 

President Nicholson turned the meet- 
ing over to President-elect E. M. White, 
who spoke a few words and then asked 
for expressions from the newly elected 
officers. These all indicated their desire 
to help Mr. White in every possible way 
and to further the interests of the asso- 
ciation. 

President White made the suggestion 
that a delegation among the account- 
ants get together at one hotel in order 
to become better acquainted apart from 
the regular meeting. No formal action 
was taken on the matter. 


Biographical Sketches of Newly 
Elected Officers 


The New President of the 
Claims Association 


TEP by step William H. Hyland, 

claims agent for the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville Railroad of Glovers- 
ville, New York, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Claims Association at 
Atlantic City, has climbed the ladder of 
railroad work. He broke into the rail- 
road “game” some thirty-five years ago. 
This was when he secured employment 
as a brakeman on the Tioga branch of 
the Erie Railroad, a line handling a 
large part of the railroad traffic for 
northern Pennsylvania and southern 
New York State. He was twenty years 
of age at the time. 

It is only a step from brakeman to 
conductor, but many men never make 
it. Mr. Hyland made the advance to 
freight conductor on the same branch 
in less than a year. The next step took 
a little longer. It was three years this 
time. Yardmaster for the Erie Rail- 
road at Corning, N. Y., was the post to 
which Mr. Hyland advanced. There he 
remained for several years before being 
transferred to Buffalo, N. Y. He then 
left the services of the Erie Railroad 
and became connected with the West 
Shore Railroad as conductor on trains 
running between Newark and Frank- 
ford, N. Y. Two years later he entered 
the services of the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad. 

To those who did not know Mr. Hy- 
land well this change looked like a back- 
ward step, for he began his service with 
the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad in the capacity of passenger 
brakeman. But Mr. Hyland had not 
changed from one road to another just 
for the sake of change, no matter what 
the outward evidence might appear to 
be. It was opportunity for advance- 
ment that he sought, and.as events have 
turned out it was opportunity that he 
found. Thus just a year after joining 
the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad he was advanced to freight 
conductor. Two years later he was 
again advanced, this time to passenger 
conductor, a position which he held until 
the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad started on the construction of 
its electric railway running between 
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Gloversville and Schenectady. Mr. 
Hyland was then appointed trainmaster 
and put in charge of all steam trains 
engaged in the construction of the new 
road. He remained in this position 
until the road was completed in 1903, 
when he was advanced to claims agent, 
a position he holds until the present 
day. His service with this company 
covers a period of twenty years. 

Mr. Hyland is well known in fraternal 
circles, not only in Gloversville and 
other cities where he was employed, 
but throughout the entire state of New 
York. He was exalted ruler of the 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of 
Gloversville for two consecutive terms 
and also held the office of first vice- 
president of the state of New York 
Order of Elks in 1916. No small part 
of the success of the Liberty Loan and 
other drives throughout his section of 
the country during the World War was 
due to his untiring efforts. 
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Elmer M. White 


SSOCIATION work is not new to 

Elmer M. White, just elected to be 
president of the American Electric 
Railway Accountants’ Association. Ever 
since he entered the electric railway 
field many years ago Mr. White has 
contributed of his knowledge to the in- 
dustry and to the association, and once 
before he was an active officer of the 
Accountants’ Association, serving as 
secretary from the year 1904 to the 
year 1908. 

Mr. White is one of the real old 
timers, in the sense that his connection 
with the industry dates back to 1885. 
In that year he entered the service of 
the Hartford & Wethersfield Horse Car 
Railway at Hartford, Conn., and re- 
mained, with that company for a period 
of twenty years. For a short time, 
namely from 1905 to 1907, he was in 
the South as treasurer of the Birming- 
ham Railway, Light & Power Company, 
but in 1907 he returned north to accept 
appointment to the Coney Island & 
Brooklyn Railroad as auditor. This 
road was then not included in the sys- 
tem of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, but it embraced some of the 
key lines of the city, Smith Street, De 
Kalb Avenue and Franklin Avenue, then 
highly developed and doing a gross 
business per annum per mile of track 
that ranked it very high as both a gross 
and a net earner. After serving with 
the Brooklyn road for six years Mr. 
White was made treasurer of the Bing- 
hamton Railway, Binghamton, N. Y., 
where he has since been located. Mr. 
White knows accounting, knows asso- 
ciation procedure, and knows accoun- 
tants, and he enters upon the work of 
president of the association with the 
hearty ‘co-operation of the electric rail- 
way accountants, personally expressed 
to him. 


Meeting of New and Old Engineering 


Executive Committees 


eee 


Old Engineering Executive 
Committee Meets . 


MEETING of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Electric 


Railway Engineering Association was _ 


held at the Marlborough - Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 7. The 
members present were: L. C. Datz, H.A. 
Johmson, C. H. Clark, C. R. Harte, 
Daniel Durie and R. C. Cram. J. W. 
Welsh was present during a part of 
the meeting, and G. C. Hecker acted 
as secretary. 

Mr. Harte, who had been appointed 
to revise the rules for the adoption of 
standards, stated that in his judgment 
the matter should be held in abeyance 
pending definite decision regarding the 
association’s policy on relations with 
the American Engineering Standards 
The matter was laid on 
the table. , 

Mr. Johnson, who had been appointed 
to study and report on the future work 


of the heavy electric traction commit- 
tee, reviewed the work of the commit- 
tee from the beginning. He cited the 
opinions of various members on this 
subject and recommended that the com- 
mittee on heavy electric traction be 
continued, and that it keep the associa- 
tion informed of the progress in electric 
traction as applied to steam railroads. 
This will include the revision and pub- 
lication of the Bibliography of Heavy 
Electric Traction and Electrification 
Data. The desirability of revising this 
bibliography yearly may be decided 
later. 

He also recommended that the com- 
mittee be assigned subjects of vital 
interest to electric railroads operating 
subway, elevated and heavy interurban 
service and that the number of this 
class of subjects be increased after next 
year. The membership of the commit- 
tee should include representatives of 
companies operating elevated, subway 
and heavy interurban service in addi- 
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tion to representatives of electrified 
steam railroads and manufacturers. 
The executive committee approved these 
recommendations. 

Mr. Scofield, who had been appointed 
to study and report on a policy to be 
pursued in assigning subjects to the 
power generation committee, recom- 
mended combining the power genera- 
tion and power distribution commit- 
tees into one committee to be called 
the power supply and distribution com- 
mittee. There was a prolonged dis- 
cussion, which resulted in the execu- 
tive committee voting to maintain two 
committees, as follows: 

(a) Power generation and conver- 
sion. 

(b) Power transmission and distribu- 
tion. 

It was the sense of the executive 
committee that the co-operative work 
with other associations suggested by 
Mr. Scofield should be carried out by 
the first committee, so that the asso- 
ciation members would receive the bene- 
fit of the studies conducted by N. E. 
L. A. and similar organizations. 

Mr. Harte, who had been’ appointed 
to study and report on the advisability 
of forming a signal committee, stated 
that he believed the subject of signals 
could best be handled by a sub-com- 
mittee of the power distribution com- 
mittee. Mr. Cram stated that he was 
in favor of forming a standing com- 
mitte on signals. The executive com- 
mittee voted to assign the subject to the 
proposed committee on power trans- 
mission and distribution. 

The secretary announced that Hes 
Norris has accepted appointment as 
the association’s representative on the 
sectional committee on preferred num- 
bers of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and that R. C. 
Cram has accepted appointment as the 
association’s representative on the sec- 
tional committee on the industrial sani- 
tation code. 

The invitation of Charles RF. Hey- 
wood, standards department, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, to appoint a 
representative on the sectional commit- 
tee on numbering of steel was accepted. 

The invitation of Dr. G. K. Burgess, 
Director, United States Bureau of 


Standards, to appoint a representative. 


on the sectional committee being organ- 
ized to revise Parts 1 and 3 and Section 
9 of the National Electrical Safety 
Code was also accepted. 


The committee passed a resolution ' 


thanking President Datz for the photo- 
graphs of past-presidents of the agso- 
ciation, which he had framed and 
placed in the headquarters office. 

The secretary announced that the re- 
cent letter ballot indicated the execu- 
tive committee was in favor of the 
appointment of a representative on the 
joint committee of National Engineer- 
ing Associations, to review the A.I.E.E. 
standards for synchronous converters, 

A letter from H. H. George was read, 
recommending that the special commit- 
tee on wood preservation be consti- 
tuted a standing committee. Tt was 
voted that this be made a standing 
committee. 


Meeting of New Engineering 
Executive Committee 


HE first meeting of the 1923-24 ex- 

ecutive committee of the Engineer- 
ing Association was held at~ Atlantic 
City, Oct. 11. Members of the execu- 
tive committee present were H. A. 
Johnson, C. H. Clark, R. C. Cram, C. R. 
Harte, Daniel Durie, R. H. Dalgleish, 
M. B. Rosevear and J. W. Welsh. Past- 
presidents F. R. Phillips, J. H. Hanna, 
H. H. Adams and L. C. Datz also 
attended. G. C. Hecker acted as secre- 
tary. 

The report of the committee on sub- 
jects was approved with several amend- 
ments. The amended report as ap- 
proved is published below. 

Mr. Adams suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to co- 
operate with the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association in revising that part 
of the National Electrical Code dealing 
with rules for car wiring. Mr. Adams 
pointed out the opportunities for obtain- 
ing a reduction in insurance rates 
through proper wiring of cars to com- 
ply with the code and also pointed out 
the necessity for reasonable code re- 
quirements. The executive committee 
voted to appoint such a committee with 
the understanding that it did not con- 
flict with the revision by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 

The executive committee voted to 
appoint a special committee on indi- 
vidual membership in the Engineering 
Association. This committee is to be 
instructed to co-operate with the com- 
mittee of the American Association 
on company section and individual mem- 
bership. L. C. Datz was appointed 
chairman of this committee. 

The executive committee voted in 
favor of the appointment of an alter- 
nate to the representative on the main 
committee of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, 

The executive committee voted in 
favor of the organization of a special 
committee on engineering symbols, to 
consist of a representative of each of 
the standing committees involved in the 
use of symbols. The committee is to 
be instructed to prepare its report in a 
suitable manner for inclusion in the 
Engineering Manual. 

It was voted to request the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials to 
join with the association in submitting 
for approval as American standard, 
the specification for the manufacture 
of open-hearth steel girder rails of 
plain, grooved and guard type, Manual 
Section Wr 2d. This specification is 
understood to be in complete conform- 
ity with A.S.T.M. specification A2-21 
as recently revised. 

The suggestion of the ‘committee on 
heavy electric. traction that the bibli- 
ography be revised and simplified as 
suggested by Prof. R. B. Warner of 
Yale University and brought down to 
date was discussed. It was voted that 
the secretary take up the matter with 
Professor Warner and obtain an esti- 
mate of the cost of doing the work. 

It was decided to continue the special 


committee on automatic substations for 
another year. 

The request of the committee on 
power transmission and distribution 
that it be permitted to erect a trolley 
wire over the proposed rotary service 
testing machine of the welded rail joint 
committee for the purpose of making 
comparative trolley wire wear tests was 
discussed. It was voted to defer action 
on this matter until the next meeting, 
at which time it was hoped that the 
status of the proposed testing machine 
would be more definitely established. 

The suggestion of the committee on 
power transmission and distribution 
that the association employ a research 
engineer or found a research fellow- 
ship at some university to study trolley 
wire performance and _ specifications, 
was discussed. Mr. Dalgleish stated 
that he thought the United States 
Bureau of Standards might be able 
to assist in this research work. It was 
voted to defer action on this matter 
until the next meeting and Mr. Dalg- 
leish was requested to take up this 
matter informally with Dr. Burgess, 
director of the Bureau of Standards. 

It was voted to approve the recom- 
mendation of the committee on power 
transmission and distribution to request 
the A. E. S. C. to organize a sectional 
committee on specifications for high 
strength, low conductivity, trolley wire. 
It was also voted that the Engineering 
Association request the A.S.T.M. to 
join in making this request and also 
in undertaking jointly the sponsorship 
for such a sectional committee. 

President Johnson appointed the 
following sponsors for standing and 
special committees for the year. ; 

Power Transmission and Distribu- 
tion: M. B. Rosevear. 

Special Committee on 
Substations: E. H. Scofield. 

Buildings and Structures: 
Clark. 

Power Generation and Conversion: 
E. H. Scofield. 

Purchases and Stores: 
leish. 

Heavy Electric Traction: C. R. Harte. 

Way Matters: R. C. Cram. i 

Engineering-Accounting: C. R. Harte. 

Equipment: Daniel Durie. 

Wood Preservation: M. B. Rosevear. 

Special Committee on Engineering 
Symbols: R. C. Cram. 


Automatic 


(3, Pets 


R. H. Dalg- 


Subjects for Engineering 
Association 


LE committee on subjects of the 
American Electric Railway Engi- 


neering Association submitted a list of | 


assignments for this year’s committees 
to the executive committee, which for- 
mally approved it at the meeting held 
Oct. 11 at Atlantic City. The list as 
prepared by the committee follows: 


EQUIPMENT 


1. Continue the study of helical 
gears, including long and short adden- 
dum teeth, web hole standardization 
and the whole subject of car gearing. 

2. Continue the study of various de- 
vices for trolley contact and the effect 
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upon trolley wire. This subject is to be 
studied in co-operation with the com- 
mittee on power transmission and dis- 
tribution. 

3. Review of Manual sections on 
‘equipment under the heading “Miscel- 
laneous Methods and Practices.” These 


-are to be revised with the idea of in- 


cluding in the Manual any which may 
have sufficient value to warrant it. 

4. Continue the study of spring sup- 
ports for railway motors with a view to 
the elimination of undesirable types, 
and the standardization of the more de- 
sirable ones, in so far as possible. 

5. Study existing practices in the 
matter of inspection periods for car 
axles with a view to developing a prac- 
ticable set of rules, for inclusion in the 
Manual under “Miscellaneous Methods 
and Practices.” 

6. Study air brake tests conducted 
under the auspices of the Central Elec- 
tric Railway Association and present a 
digest of the salient features. 

7. Review of existing standards, 
with particular reference to the follow- 
ing Manual sections: 

(a) Section Et 18a and Em 3a to 
bring them into conformity with the 
new wheel contours adopted at the 1923 
convention. 

(b) Revise the tables in Section Et 
7b to bring them into conformity with 
the new wheel contours adopted at the 
1923 convention, and expand the tables 
to permit obtaining standard flanges 
and treads in all of the standard 
diameters shown in present Table 1. 

(c) Revise Sections Et 9b, Et 14b 
and Et 15b in accordance with the 
recommendations of the 1923 committee 
on standards. 


Woop PRESERVATION 


1. Specifications for Open Tank 
Treatment of Wood Poles—The subject 
of open tank pole treating plants for 
small operating companies should be 
studied and reported on. 

2. Specifications for Brush Treat- 
ment of Wood Poles—The committee is 
instructed to continue the study of this 
subject and report on the desirability 
of preparing a specification for a 
suitable grade of creosote oil for brush 
work. 

3. Specifications for Pressure Treat- 
ment of Wood Poles—The 1923 commit- 
tee submitted five specifications for in- 
formation only. This committee is in- 
structed to make a further study of 
these specifications with a view to their 
inclusion in the Manual. 

4. Perforation Process for Timber 
Treatment—The 1923 committee felt 
that this method of treatment of timber 
had not become sufficiently standardized 
to justify making definite recommenda- 
tions. The committee is instructed to 
make a further study of this subject. 


ENGINEERING-ACCOUNTING 


Continue the study of classification 
codes of items of work in construction 
and reconstruction so arranged that the 
I. C. C. account numbers may be 
readily adhered to. The purpose is to 
elaborate on the I. C. C. accounts so 


that at any time during the progress of 
or after the completion of a job the 
eost of any item may be determined. 


HEAVY ELECTRIC TRACTION 


1. Revise and bring up to date the 
bibliography of heavy electric traction 
and electrification data: rearrange the 
bibliography as outlined in the report 


_of the 1923 committee for publication 


in pamphlet form. 

2. Collect and tabulate data on: (a) 
Branch line electrification; (b) self- 
propelled cars, such as gasoline, gaso- 
line-electric and Diesel-electric, as well 
as storage battery cars; and storage 
battery locomotives for yard work. 

3. Study train operation with par- 
ticular reference to articulated trains. 
Review and present information on 
existing articulated trains. 

4. Make a _ study of connections 
between cars used in train operation, 
reviewing those in use to date and 
suggesting improvements in all types, 
including electric, mechanical and air 
couplers. 

5. Review of existing standards. 


BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES 


1. Continue the study of Electric 
Railway Terminals for both City and 
Interurban service— (a) Passenger 
terminals; (b) freight terminals for 
city and interurban service; (c) com- 
bination terminal. 

2. Study designs of buildings for 
proper storage and maintenance of 
buses. 

3. Review of existing standards. 


PowmrR GENERATION AND CONVERSION 


1. Continue the study of a uniform 
scheme of recording failures of power 
apparatus and interruptions to service 
originating within the generating sta- 
tion and the substation. 

2. Continue the study of existing 
practices in the design and operation of 
automatic substations. This study 
should include the subject of remote 
supervisory control. 

3. Study ventilation 
automatic substation. 

4. Review of existing standards. 


systems for 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


1. Study and present information on 
a method of classification and sale of 
scrap materials to increase the revenue 
therefrom. 

(2. Study and report on the proper 
place for the purchasing and stores de- 
partments in a company’s organization. 

3. Review of existing standards. 


PowER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRI- 
BUTION 


1. Review the subject of concrete pole 
design and maintenance. 

2. Study dimensions’ of approach ears 
of flexible tips with a view to standard- 
ization of the ruling dimensions. 

3. Study dimensions of various types 
of suspensions, with a view to stand- 
ardization, particularly of the ruling 
dimensions. 

4, Review the work. of the 1923 com- 
mittee on catenary overhead construc- 


tion, other than for steam railroad elec- 
trification. 

5. Prepare specifications for catenary 
suspension materials. 

6. Trolley wire wear and composition 
—(a) Continue the study of the com- 
position and the wear of trolley wire; 
(b) continue the study of trolley wire 
breaks from causes other than wear; 
(c) continue the study of various de- 
vices for trolley contact and the effect 
upon trolley wire. This subject is to 
be studied in co-operation with the com- 
mittee on equipment. 

7. Continue the study of temporary 
connections to trolley wire. 

8. Continue the study of overhead 
construction for trackless trolleys. 

9. Review existing standards. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given the exist- 
ing standards on block signals. The 
committee on power distribution should 
bring these specifications into con- 
formity with the best known signal 
practice. 

Way MATTERS 


1. Continue the subject of standard- 
ization of frogs. 

2. Continue the study of design of 
substitute ties in co-operation with 
American Railway Engineering Associ- 
ation. 

3. Continue investigation of all forms 
of welded joints in co-operation with 
the committee on welded rail joints. 

4. Study and submit design and speci- 
fication covering solid manganese steel, 
electric over steam railroad crossings. 
This subject should be studied in co- 
operation with the track committee of 
the A.R.E.A. 

5. Study the 
switches and mates. 

6. Study and report on the need for 
and the desirability of adopting a nar- 
row groove guard rail as standard. 

7. Prepare design of standard hook 
head railroad spike. 

8. Study surface hardening of rails 
in the mill and on the street. 

9. Submit additional specifications 
covering design and manufacture of tie 
rods. 

10. Review of existing standards. 
Special attention should be given to the 
following: (a) Ws 2a, “Rules for De- 
termining the Gage of Track on 
Curves.” , This revision is necessary be- 
cause of the adoption of new wheel 
flange contours as standard. (b) Wr 
Ta, specification for carbon steel rails 
of standard section. The committee 
should take up with the A.S.T.M. the 
matter of revising Section IV—Sub- 
section 402—Page 6—so as to provide 
for the furnising of standard section 
rails in 60-ft. lengths. 


standardization of 


UNIFICATION OF CAR DESIGN 


Continue the subject of unification of 
car design. 


UNIT METHOD OF VOTING ON STANDARDS 


The work of this committee is to be 
continued. 


AIR RESERVOIR SPECIFICATIONS 


The work of this committee is to be 
continued. 
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Concluding Sessions of Safety Council 


The Automobile Hazard and Community Co-operation in Safety Move- 
ments Principal Topics Discussed—J. P. Barnes of Louisville 
Elected Chairman of Section for Ensuing Year 


GS Bete electric railway section of the 
National Safety Council concluded 
a very successful three-day meeting in 
Buffalo on Oct. 4, when James P. 
Barnes, president Louisville Railway, 
was elected chairman of the section for 
the ensuing year. The report of the 
meeting on Oct. 2 was published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 6, 
together with a copy of a paper read 
at the Oct. 4 meeting by D. E. Parsons, 
general manager East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway. Lack of space in 
the issue of Oct. 18, because of the 
need for reporting the Atlantic City 
convention, precluded the publication 
of a report of the concluding sessions 
of the electric railway section of the 
National ‘Safety Council. 


THE AUTOMOBILE HAZARD 


The session on Wednesday, Oct. 3, 
was a joint meeting of the electric 
railway and public utility sections and 
was devoted to the subjects of the auto- 
mobile hazard and valuable sources of 
information on accident prevention not 
generally utilized. More than 250 at- 
tended this session of the congress, 
which was held in the Fillmore room 
of the Hotel Statler, which is furnished 
with furniture taken from the former 
home of the late President Millard 
Fillmore. <A. O. Mitchell, adjuster of 
the Northern’ Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, Hammond, Ind., was chair- 
man of the public utilities section and 
he acted as co-chairman with Mr. 


Truett. ae 
James P. Barnes, president Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Railway, was the first’ 


speaker, his subject being “The Auto- 
mobile Hazard.” - 
Mr. Barnes began by referring to 


Some recent statistics on automobile. 


accidents, published in the Literary 
Digest. According to that paper a 
person is killed in the United’ States 
every fifty minutes by automobiles, and 
the prediction was made that before 
1923 was ended one person out of every 
ninety in the United States would have 
been so killed or injured. Statistically, 
Mr. Barnes said, that statement is al- 
most incomprehensible, yet the casualties 
are increasing so rapidly there must 
be some deep underlying cause for it. 
On the other hand, the record of ac- 
complishment by law in some places 
has been good. Thus the speaker 
noticed recently in Cleveland that 
traffic seemed to observe the speed 
limits carefully and people used great 


we 


caution in crossing the streets. Inquiry 
disclosed that Cleveland had estab- 
lished the plan of impounding the cars 
of speed ordinance violators and the 
careless driver had to pay storage for 
his car through the length of time he 
was forbidden to drive. The contrast 
with this condition and that in Buffalo 
was most marked. 

Safety campaigns, the speaker said, 
have some effect, and it is noteworthy 
to see the effect they have upon chil- 
dren. Children think more simply and 
directly than grownups, and once they 
have accepted the conclusion, once 
they have come to believe a certain 
thing is dangerous because they have 
seen it in practice or been told by 
their parents or teachers they are more 
apt to be guided by that than the 
adult who has learned “to take a 
chance.” The only real remédy is a 
restoration of “common horse sense” 
and a spirit of human kindness behind 
the steering wheel. Each person has a 
responsibility to society and other in- 
dividuals, and this cannot be put off 
by the question: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” So we must continue our 
safety campaigns and try to impress 
individuals with the fact that their 
duty to society is not only self protec- 
tion but protection to others. We must 
also constitute ourselves centers of 
energy in the distribution of propa- 
ganda that the laws must be observed, 
and this world must become a place 
where each man will feel in himself 
some definite measure of responsibility 
for his fellow-men. 

R. R. Hadsell, superintendent of 
transportation New York State Rail- 
ways, Rochester Lines, and president 
Rochester Safety Council, in discussing 
Mr. Barnes’ address, po-nted out that 
the cause of most automobile accidents 
was recklessness or thoughtlessness of 
the driver rather than imperfections in 
the machine. Of course, a steering 
knuckle may break at times or a tire 
come off when it is particularly ‘danger- 
ous to have such a thing happen, but 
accidents are more often attributable, 
in the speaker’s opinion, to a desire 
to beat the other fellow to a crossing 
or into a lane of traffic or else to 
indifference to the rights of others. 
Thus, railroad crossing accidents are 
alarmingly frequent, even where warn- 
ing signs are conspicuously placed and 
there is an unobstructed view of the 
crossing for a considerable distance. 
The speaker had been impressed in 


reading accounts of such accidents, 
with the fact that in the majority of 
cases the persons involved had foreign 
names. This had led him to believe 
that many of’ them do not know the 
traffic laws, do not carry insurance on 
their cars, and often are not financially 
responsible for the damage they do 
through their negligence. One method 
of reducing this danger is strictness in 
the issuance of licenses and in the 
assessment of penalties for reckless 
driving. 

Mr. Barnes’ address was also dis- 
cussed by H. L. Mitchell, vice-president 
West Penn Railways of Pittsburgh. 

The principal speaker on the second 
topic of the day was W. F. Canada, 
director of-engineering National Elec- 
trie Light Association. He urged the 
need of engineering methods and or- 
ganization in safety work. One step 
along this line has been a drafting of 
codes for protection against the fire 
hazard and other codes are in the 
making. Another step is in the com- 
pilation and study of statistics of in- 
juries to show the kinds of work and 
the kinds of location where injuries 
occur with greatest frequency and 
severity and the percentages of per- 
sons that are injured. By these statis- 
tics it is possible to arrange for 
different safety practice methods where 
they are most needed. 

The meeting on Wednesday morning 
was followed by a luncheon, presided 
over by Charles B. Scott, general man- 
ager Bureau of Safety, Chicago. The 
speakers discussed electric safety prob- 
lems and included R, M. Searle, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Ys sand: 
R. Russell Bowen, vice-president of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


FINAL SESSION AND ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS 


At the closing session of the electric _ 


railway section, National Safety Coun- 
cil, on Thursday, Oct. 4, James P, 
Barnes, president of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Railway, was elected chairman 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Barnes suc- 
ceeds J. H. Truett, chairman’ of the 
safety committee of the United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company of Baltimore, 
Md. H. M. Keyser was elected vice- 
chairman. He is secretary and claims 
attorney for the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company, Washington, D. C, 
He succeeds G. T. Hellmuth, claims 
attorney for the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railway, Chicago. M. W. 
Bridges, safety engineer for the Chi- 
cago Elevated Railways, Chicago, was 
re-elected secretary of the section. The 
election of the three was unanimous. 
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. The Thursday session of the electric 
railway section of the congress opened 
with a round-table discussion on the 
topic “Co-operation of Electric Rail- 
ways in Community Safety Activities.” 
_C. B. Scott of Chicago said that the 
electric interurban lines operating 
through a large number of small com- 
munities face a difficult problem be- 
cause it is impossible to organize local 
safety councils in these towns and 
villages. He said, however, that it is 
not difficult to interest local citizens in 
safety work and that this volunteer 
service, while not expensive is often 
very effective. 

Louis C. McBrayne, manager of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council, Boston, 
explained the activities of the safety 
work in his state through co-operation 
between electric railway lines and news- 
papers. He said that the big menace to 
electric railways is the motorist who 
shoots out at a side street and the auto 
driver who cuts in front of a car. He 
said that railways should encourage 
motormen to report careless auto driv- 
ers and said that in Massachusetts 
friendly letters are written to motorists 
thus reported by motormen, urging 
them to be more careful. He also urged 
electric lines to encourage their train- 
men to become speakers on safety prob- 
lems before local gatherings and added 
that if a general manager or railway 
executive spoke, the public would say, 
“he wants to save money for his road,” 
but if a trainman did the speaking, it 
would be much more effective. 

Mr. Barnes, president of the Louis- 
ville company, told the electric traction 
officials that not sufficient credit is 
given to platform men in the safety 
movement and that too much credit is 
taken by the executives who serve upon 
the safety committees. He told of a 
parade in Louisville where taxis were 
driven through the streets by twenty- 
four drivers -who had not had an acci- 
dent in from one to three years. The 
passengers in the cabs were trainmen 
in the employ of the Louisville com- 
pany who also enjoyed non-accident 
records. He said the demonstration re- 
sulted in much good publicity and aided 
in the safety movement in that city. 

After D. E. Parsons, general man- 
ager of the East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, St. Louis, presented his paper 
on “Safety Principles as Applied to the 
Individual Utility (see ELmecTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, Oct. 6, page 568). 
There was a discussion, lead by A. J. 
VanBrunt, director of safety education 
for the Public Service Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. He said that too many 
electric railway executives pay little or 
no attention to safety work and he 
charged these officials with mismanage- 
ment and shortsightedness. He de- 
clared that safety work should not be 
spasmodic but should be carried on 
with systematic regularity. He said 
the saving due to safety work is 
greater than the outlay of money used 
to carry on such work and added that, 
“to cure is a voice of the past and to 
save is the voice of the future.” 

A. W. Koehler, director of safety 


New York State Railways, Rochester 
Lines, indorsed the position taken by 
Mr. Parsons and referred particularly 
to the need by the safety departments 
of sufficient funds and authority to 
carry on their work. Spasmodic effort 
or ill-advised propaganda, he said, is 
worse than useless, and while on large 
properties it is essential that accident 
prevention methods be supervised by 
some responsible person, every depart- 
ment and every individual must take an 
active part. The safety organization 
and meetings, however, do something 
more than result in accident reduction. 
By bringing employees and employers 
together in informal meetings, the old- 
time close relation between the two, 
which has been all but lost in these 
days of large companies and corpora- 
tions, is brought back, and there is fos- 
tered a spirit of friendliness and help- 


fulness that is a tremendous asset to 
any public utility company. Organized 
safety also fosters a feeling of confi- 
dence in the management on the part of 
the public, as well as better public re- 
lations in the community in which the 
company operates. 

The conference adjourned after a 
motion was made authorizing Mr. 
Barnes, the new chairman, to carry the 
message of safety to the claims officials 
at the Atlantic City convention and in- 
vite them to become members of the 
Electric Railway section of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Truett, the re- 
tiring president, on behalf of himself 
and the other officers, thanked the see- 
tion for. the spirit of co-operation. 
manifest during the year and com- 
mented upon the growth and impor- 
tance of the Electric Railway section 
of the congress, 


Unit Container and 


Demountable Body* 


Conditions Are Outlined Favorable for Their Use—English Practice with 
Duralumin Containers Described—Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Various Types of Containers Are Outlined 


By F. C. HorNER 


Consulting Engineer General Motors Corporation, New York 


IT containers, which can be 

loaded and sealed by the shipper, 
transported to the consignee on truck 
chassis, freight car, boat or all three 
without disturbing the contents, offer 
great possibilities in the co-ordination 
of all transportation facilities. The 
outstanding instances of unit container 
use in this country are to be found at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and on the New York 
Central Railroad lines. 

The demountable body in various 
forms is in use to a limited degree in 
many parts of the country and is prob- 
ably more adaptable for general pur- 
poses of motor truck cartage than the 
unit container. In other words, the unit 
container is commonly referred to in 
connection with traffic interchange be- 
tween rail and road vehicles, whereas 
the demountable body is more often 
used simply for interchange between 
motor truck and loading platform. In 
one sense a unit container is a de- 
mountable body when used with'a motor 
truck, and a demountable body can 
easily be used on an ordinary flat car 
on rail movement. The container car, 
however, is one fitted to accommodate 
a definite size of container and is not 
used with any other equipment. 

The best and latest type of unit con- 
tainer with which I am acquainted is 
constructed of duralumin. Its unladen 
weight is only two-fifths that of an 
oak container of equal capacity; that 
is, assuming the weight of an oak van 
as 1 ton, the duralumin van would 
weigh 800 lb. only. It.is made in Eng- 
land, and besides the advantage gained 
in the reduction of weight, the manu- 
facturers claim a great reduction in the 


¢ *Abstract of paper delivered before a 
gathering of electric railway executives at 
ae SS ee ie Burdick, general man- 

c roi nited Railway, at stro:t, 
Mich., Sept. 13, 1923. ~ pastes 
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cost of maintenance, though of course, 
that has yet to be proved. If actually 
subjected to load tests, duralumin vans 
would carry three times the loads of 
the wooden ones, but the main idea 
has been to combine lightness, strength 
and durability, the last two relating to 
the power of the container to resist 
impact blows against railway trucks, 
ship hatchways and docksides. Vickers 
duralumin has a tensile strength and 
hardness equal to good quality mild 
steel. 

In discussing these duralumin con- 
tainers with Mr. Griffiths, the manager 
of motor vehicles for Lyons & Com- 
pany, London, the first firm to use 
them, I was told that after one year 
of service the maintenance and repair 
cost was practically nothing, whereas 
the cost of repairs to the wooden con- 
tainers was very high. 

The New York Central type of con- 
tainer was designed primarily as a unit 
that would fit a special flat car, but of 
a weight and size easily adaptable to 
the conventional motor truck chassis 
equipped either with or without a body. 
I believe the latest type has a capacity 
of 7,000 lb., the unladen weight being 
about 3,000 Ib. 

The container used by the Cincinnati 
Motor Terminals Company has a capac- 
ity of 4% tons, and is of wood construc- 
tion, with doors on both sides and both 
ends, and its unladen weight averages 
about 4,000 lb. For a time the Ter- 
minals Company and one of the electric 
railway companies entering Cincinnati 


conducted an interchange container 
service for the movement of l.c.l. 
freight. But the Cincinnati plan is 


essentially a motor truck movement for 
the transfer of trap-car freight between 
various rail terminals in what are quite 
commonly called demountable bodies. 
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Other types of unit containers are: 

1. Glass-lined tanks, such as are used 
on the New York Central lines and 
adaptable for milk and other liquids 
that can be shipped in bulk. 

2. Containers for household goods, 
tobacco products, confectionery, and 
other commodities carrying a high 
tariff are in use in various parts of 
this country and Europe in a very 
limited way. 

Referring to the demountable body, 
we have wider variety of types to 
choose from than with unit containers. 
The simplest and most adaptable type 
that I know of is an English invention. 
The London & Southwestern Railway, 
through the use of these bodies, in- 
creased the tonnage moved per day per 
motor truck almost 40 per cent within 
six months. Demountable bodies and 
flats are also used in England by Car- 
ter Patterson, the big express carriers, 
by the furniture and household goods 
movers, and in the cotton industry 
around Manchester. In the latter case 
the flats are often interchanged be- 
tween rail and road vehicles. For pro- 
tection from the weather, a sheet or 
tarpaulin tied over the bolts of cloth is 
all that is necessary. 

In this country we have not developed 
this class of equipment to as great an 
extent as has been done in England. 
However, more and more thought is 
being given to the question of reducing 
delays in loading and unloading. The 
American Manufacturing Company and 
the L. K. Liggett Company are among 
the most prominent companies that have 
been using demountable bodies for 
some time and effecting real economies. 


ADVANTAGES OF EACH Typp 


The principal advantage of the unit 
container adaptable to the rail and road 
vehicles in the transportation of goods 
is the saving in labor costs by reduc- 
tion in handling operations. According 
to a paper presented before the Society 
of Terminal Engineers by F. S. Gal- 
lagher, engineer of rolling stock, New 
York Central lines, the individual 
package in less-than-carload freight 
customarily is handled at least thirteen 


times in passing from the shipper to: 


the consignee, whereas, with the unit 
container, much of this handling is done 
in bulk. 

Other advantages of the unit con- 
tainer are the saving from loss snd 
damage to goods, and the saving that 
can be made on many classes of goods 
in crating and packing. This in tum 
permits of very material reduction in 
floor space required, which makes ex- 
pansion of the business possible with- 
out further outlay in rental or property. 

The advantages of the demountable 
body or flat over conventional fixed-on 
types are principally savings in time, 
and savings in floor and street space. 

For instance, the motor truck chassis 
standing time can be reduced to a 
minimum by the scientific use of de- 
mountable equipment. The best demon- 
stration of this can be seen at Cincin- 
nati, where 225 bodies are used with 
only fifteen motor truck chassis. The 
voluntary standing time of these trucks 
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for fifteen trips in eight hours is only 
about 15 per cent of the total, an ex- 
cellent showing. 

A very good example of the possible 
saving in floor space can also be found 
at Cincinnati. But the demountable 
flat equipment holds out the greatest 
possibilities from the standpoint of floor 
space economy, because it can be ar- 
ranged so that the flat—or tray, as it 
is often called—forms a part of the 
platform itself. This can be accom- 
plished by sliding the flat direct from 
the motor truck chassis into a pocket in 
the loading platform. To go further 
still, the flat can be rolled to any posi- 
tion on the floor, and if proper capacity 
elevators are available, to any position 
on any one of all floors in a building. 
This, of course, can also be done with 
unit containers, but both classes of 
equipment must be designed to fit pre- 
vailing conditions. 

In short, where the goods can be 
moved in open bodies, the flat is by far 
the most. adaptable and economical 
equipment that can be used for road 
transport work. Reduction in weight 
is also a big factor to consider when 
these hauling problems are analyzed. 
The flat, or tray, with a sheet or tar- 
paulin covering affords ample protec- 
tion to goods hauled comparatively 
short distances; moreover, it is possible 
to collect and deliver those goods at 
store doors in a much more efficient 
manner than can be done with a 
closed-in container or box body. 

Another type of equipment’ which 
may be called detachable rather than 
demountable is the tractor semi-trailer, 
or six wheeler. This equipment, which 
can be used to great advantage for 
many motor truck haulage operations, 
has come into quite common use in this 
country within the past few years. 
English road transport operators are 
also taking up this invention with great 
interest, and good results—only, how- 
ever, within the past two years. But 
as the semi-trailer is not made for 
transfer between railway car and road 
tractor, I will not go into the subject 
further here. . 

Referring to bodies and flats, I think 
the motor truck owners have failed 
to realize all of the possibilities of this 
kind of equipment, largely because they 
usually conclude that overhead cranes 
or tackle of some kind is necessary 
at loading platforms, in order to make 
the operation really effective. They 
have evidently lost sight of the fact 
that with properly designed equipment 
wherever platform and chassis are 
about at the same level no overhead 
cranes or special equipment are re- 
quired. Furthermore, the bed or flat 
can remain on the chassis for any 
length of time desired but is adaptable 
for removal where conditions permit. 
And now that we have found a way 
to transfer a flat or body from the 
ground to either truck chassis or flat 
car on rails, with the power derived 
from the motor truck engine, another 
disadvantage has been overcome. 

But going back to the unit container 
used for interchange between electric 


- dence. 
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and steam railways, and road vehicles, 
we have another story. I have dis- 
cussed this subject at some length with 
both railway and road-transport men 
abroad as well as in America and my 
conclusions are that, without radical 
departure from present-day practice, 
it is only for special classes of traffic 
that the unit container can be used to 
advantage. Every railway man knows 
that one of the principal difficulties of 
operation is the unbalanced nature of 
the traffic, and in these circumstances 
alone the universal use of containers 
would be costly and uneconomic. If 
the flow of traffic, into and out of every 
town in the country was equal and 
balanced itself, they would be in quite 
general use in a short time. 

Where a balanced bulk load traffic in 
both directions can be had, unit con- 
tainer equipment holds out great possi- 
bilities for saving in time and labor 
and thus a more economical movement 
than is possible by conventional meth- 
ods. For instance, under a properly co- 
ordinated plan, a merchant with stores 
in several cities might use unit con- 
tainers to great advantage. But, unless 
the containers can be loaded in both 
directions, the ultimate net saving will 
be very little and the venture may even 
turn out to be unprofitable, because the 
cost of transporting the empty is 
strictly waste effort. A container of 
light construction such as the duralumin 
one mentioned is therefore highly de- 
sirable from this as well as other 
standpoints. 

Finally, I would caution all those 
concerned with transportation prob- 
lems not to jump to conclusions about 
these matters. Each case where con- 


_tainers and demountable bodies may be 


used should be carefully analyzed from 
every angle, because almost every case 
is a special one, involving perhaps com- 
plications that do not appear on the 
surface but that can be satisfactorily 
solved through close study by trans- 
portation experts. 


Meeting of Management 
Association 


Te second annual meeting of the 
American Management Association 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
Oct. 29-30-31, which will be devoted to 
the problem of human relations in com- 
merce and industry, promises to be 
notable both in program and in atten- 
Owen D. Young of the General 
Electric Company, is chairman of the 
general .. convention committee, and 
Martin Dodge, manager of the Indus- 
trial Bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, is secretary. 

Among the topics to be discussed in 
the three-day session are economics for 
employees, job description and man 
specifications, labor-saving office equip- 
ment, distributing and utilizing the 
product of the public schools, selection 
of supervisory forces, scope and man- 
agement of medical departments and 
use of motion pictures in personnel 
work. At the annual dinner on Oct. 30 
“Stabilizing Prosperity in America” is 
the topic. 
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New England Street Railway Club 
to Meet Oct. 25 


HE first of the season’s meetings 

iL of the New England Street Rail- 

way Club will be held in the Swiss 

“Room of the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Thursday, Oct. 25. 

The afternoon meeting, called for 4 
p.m., will be devoted to a series of fif- 
teen-minute papers on the following 
subjects: 

“The Lightweight Car,” by J. C. 
Thirlwall, General Electric Company; 
“Airy Brakes—Safety Devices as Ap- 
plied to Light-Weight Cars,” by E. W. 
Davis, Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company; “Car Body Types as Ap- 
plied to Light-Weight Cars,” by Charles 
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F. Johnson, the J. G. Brill Company; 
“Automatic Substation Equipment,” by 
J. P. Alexander, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company; ‘“Joints— 
Seam and Surface Welding,” by C. H. 
Wood, C. N. Wood Company. 

At the evening meeting a number of 
reports, with discussion, will be given 
upon vital matters developed at the 
A.E.R.A. convention, as follows: 

“General Operation and _ Allied 
Matters,” by Edward Dana, Boston 
Elevated Railway; “Cars and Equip- 
ment,” by W. C. Bolt, Hastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway; “Track—New 
Appliances and Practice,” by H. M. 
Steward, Boston Elevated Railway; 
“Safety Work,” by Fred A. Cummings, 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway. 


American Association News 


The Association’s Program for 
1923-24 


HE committee on subjects and 

meetings met at Atlantic City with 
Chairman J. N. Shannahan presiding, 
and drafted the following report, which 
was submitted to the incoming execu- 
tive committee of the American As- 
sociation at its first meeting: 

The committee recommends that the 
association devote itself primarily dur- 
ing the coming year to a continuing 
study of the broad subject of the rela- 
tion of the industry to the public on one 
hand and to the government on the 
other. To carry out these subjects the 
following special committees are recom- 
mended. 

'There has been an effort in certain 
quarters to depreciate the value and 
utility of the electric railway. <A 
definite program of work should be 
pursued to offset this propaganda and 
to stimulate electric railway companies 
in the development and utilization of 
modern equipment and facilities and 
methods. To carry out this work 
practically, it is suggested that two 
committees be organized—one on city 
operation and the other on interurban 
operation. The presentations which have 
been made under the Charles A. Coffin 
Award by a group of seventeen com- 
panies are ample evidence of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the industry. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY ° 


This committee should continue to 
‘co-operate with the committee of one 
hundred and with the special commit- 
tee of manufacturers, and direct and 
advise the advertising section of the 
headquarters organization in conduct- 
ing the general publicity program. 
Particular attention is called to the 
need for more public speaking by ex- 
ecutives of member companies, both 
railway and manufacturers, and it is 
suggested that the committee promote 
work along these lines during the cur- 
rent year. 
can be accomplished is through en- 
couraging the closest possible co-opera- 


One method by which this 


tion between the headquarters organi- 
zation and the various state committees 
on public utility information and the 
work which the latter are doing in 
securing public speakers in their local 
districts. 

It is recommended that a special 
committee be appointed to study the 
subject of regulation as it exists in 
the various states, and to ascertain 
whether it is not feasible to prepare 
a general outline of the principles 
which should underly the regulatory 
laws controlling the industry in the 
various states. The purpose of this 
study is to secure if possible a greater 
degree of uniformity in both the con- 
trol and regulation of all phases of 
the transportation industry, as well as 
to provide greater protection against 
unjust competition. This committee 
should co-operate with similar commit- 
tees of the other utility associations in 
considering a possible uniform public 
utility law. 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL TAXES 


This committee should be continued. 
The report this year set forth very 
clearly the elements of special taxes 
and other imposts levied upon electric 
railways. The next work of this com- 
mittee should be to indicate the lines 
along which efforts should be directed 
to secure relief from such tax burdens. 

It 
committee investigate and report on the 
factors which electric railway com- 
panies should properly take into con- 
sideration in endeavoring to secure 


relief from the excess profits tax, which - 


has been improperly placed upon com- 
panies in certain instances. This 
should’ cover a consideration of the 
rulings of the Income Tax Bureau re- 
garding depreciation accounting on 
ways and structures and the question 
of entering up depreciation appropria- 
tions by electric railways under a 
ruling similar to that. allowed in the 
case of national banks. It is further 
suggested that this committee study 
and report upon the general question 
of a taxation program for highways, 


is also recommended that this - 
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particularly with reference to the cor- 
relation of taxes for this purpose with 
taxation of other transportation agen- 
cies. It is also suggested that this 
committee co-operate with the commit- 
tee on national relations when any of 
these matters require a presentation to 
be made before a governmental body. 


COMMITTEE ON VALUATION 


It is recommended that this com- 
mittee be continued. It should: give 
further study to the question of the 
proper basis for valuations, with par- 
ticular reference to the original cost 
basis and the reproduction cost basis. 
The committee should review current 
decisions of both courts and commis- 
sions for the purpose of following the 
trend, in view of the developments 
which are taking place in the legal 
interpretation of this subject. 

The committee on education should 
be continued. It should give special 
consideration to the development of co- 
operative courses, both in electric rail- 
way operation as well as in electric 
railway économics with colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools. The 
extension departments of these institu- 
tions in many cases are in a position 
to conduct such courses for street rail- 
way employees. The committee should 
continue the work in this direction 
which was started by this year’s com- 
mittee. 

It is recommended that the committee 
on insurance be continued and that it 
carry on the work of investigating the 


‘rates charged electric railway com- 


panies with a view to ascertaining 
whether a reduction cannot be secured. 
The committee may also consider such 
recommendations to member companies 
as will insure greater fire protection. 


TRACKLESS TRANSPORTATION 


The policy of the association with 
respect to the co-ordination of trans- 
portation service in each community 
has been well defined in the last two 
years. It is believed that the asso- 
ciation may this year leave the matter 
in the hands of its affiliated associations 
with the recommendation that they 
study and report upon it from their 
respective operating standpoints. 

It is recommended that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to study the use of 
subways and elevated railways for city 
traffic. 

It is recommended that a new com- 
mittee be formed to study the elements 
of indeterminate franchises. It is gen- 
erally believed that these have advan- 
tages over the usual fixed term franchise . 
and all such facts should be considered 
in the report and recommendations of 
the committee. 

It is recommended that a new com- 
mittee on unification and co-ordination 
of all forms of local transportation be 
formed to consider the economics of 
transportation with respect to the needs 
of the community as a whole, having 
in mind both the electric railway and 
the motor bus. It should consider the 
economies to be effected by organizing 
all transportation facilities under one 
management. 
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High-Speed Electric Line to 
Atlantic City Does Well 


It is reported that the proposed lease 
of the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad may be 
effected on a 5 per cent dividend basis 
after the declaration of a 25 per cent 
stock dividend. The committee repre- 
senting the West Jersey’s shareholders 
is understood to desire a 30 per cent 
dividend, while the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s representatives are of opinion 
that a 20 per cent stock dividend will 
cover the amount of earnings placed 
back in the property over a period of 
years. 

The estimated property value of the 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad, which 
operates a line from Camden to Atlantic 
City and Cape May, with several 
branches, 69 miles of which are oper- 
ated electrically, is $31,000,000. Its 
funded debt is $7,000,000 first consoli- 
dated sinking fund 34s and 4s, due July 
1, 1936, of which $5,767,000 are out- 
standing, and $24,816 equipment trust 
obligations. . : 

It has authorized $13,000,000 of $50 
par value common stock and $104,000 
special guaranteed $50 par value stock. 
There is outstanding $11,586,250 of 
the common stock and $88,400 special 
stock. The Pennsylvania Railroad owns 
$6,747,900 of the common stock and 
$45,350 of the special stock. 


With the exception of 1906-07, when 


6 per cent was paid, dividends on West 
Jersey common have never run higher 
than 5 per cent since 1896. Warnings 
on the issue, however, have gone as high 
as 11 per cent or more, the greater 
part of which was placed back in the 
property, thus enhancing the property 
value. 

- The road’s earnings this year, based 
on reports published for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, are expected to 
run above 12 per cent. 


Republicans of New York Attack 
Governor Smith’s Municipal 
Ownership Program 


Formal announcement has been made 
through the Republican State Chairman 
of New York of the campaign plans to 
retain control of the 1924 Assembly. 
Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secretary 
of the navy; United States Senator 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr.; former 
State Senator Nathaniel A. Elsberg, and 
Speaker Machold will all camp on the 
trail of Governor Smith, who is calling 
upon the voters for a democratic As- 
sembly so that his policies may be 
enacted. In opening in campaign for 
the democrats more than a week ago 


in Rochester the Governor assailed what 
he described as the policy of the Repub- 
lican legislative leaders to hamstring 
his legislative program. 

State Chairman Morris, in disclosing 
plans for the Republican campaign 
fight, assailed what he described as 
Tammany’s efforts to seize the machin- 
ery of state government. He said: 


One would think that Governor Smith, 
who is supposed to know something about 
business, would go slow on the subject of 
municipal operation. The Republicans hold 
fast to the principle of state regulation of 
public utilities. The political history of 
the state shows that it was the Republi- 
cans long ago, under Governor Hughes, 
who stopped the corrupt bargaining be- 
tween Tammany and the public service 
corporations. Tammany this year at Albany 
obstinately clung to its determination to 
have municipal ownership and operation 


and complete control of contract letting. 
With one it would supply an army of 
employees. With the other it would enrich 
its leaders. s 


Convention Party Returns 
by Motor Bus 


For those who were fortunate enough 
to participate in it, an interesting and 
novel finish to the convention: of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
was the trip from Atlantic City to New 
York City in the “Corinne,” one of the 
six Safety Coaches exhibited by Frank 
R. Fageol, Oakland, Cal. This parlor 
car-observation coach, which is to be 
turned over to the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad on its arrival in 
Chicago, started from the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Friday, Oct. 12, with all seats 
taken but two. Mr. and Mrs. Fageol, 
who were aboard, had as their guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Stearns, Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dana, Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Jones, Providence; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Anderson, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. M. A. Philo, New York 
City; Mr. Claus Spreckels, Coronado; 
M. McCants, San Francisco; R. GC. 


Smith, Los Angeles; J. H. Handlon, San 


Francisco; J. M. Yount, San Francisco; 
V. E. Keenan, Providence; Douglas W. 
Dodge, San Francisco; J. B. Daly, New 
York. 

A stop was made at Biggett’s—some- 
where in New Jersey—for luncheon, and 
while it was being prepared Claus 
Spreckels was persuaded to play the 
piano and sing a few operatic selections. 
There was also dancing, at which J. H. 
Handlon proved to be a near rival of 
Nijinsky, and J. M. Yount at least an 
understudy for Maurice. 

As the “Corinne” neared New York 
wagers were made on the miles traveled, 
on length of time it would take from 
the ferry to the Commodore, on the 
exact minute the coach would draw up 
in front of the hotel and come to a stop 
and on several other risks. Altogether 
it was a thoroughly delightful trip. 


High-Speed Operation 
Out of Boston 


A rapid transit line approximately 
8 miles long from Harvard Square to 
Peabody Square, Dorchester, is assured 
by the decision of the trustees of the 
Boston Elevated Railway to revise plans 
for the absorption of the Shawmut 
branch and its incorporation in the Ele- 
vated system and run Dorchester Tun- 
nel trains to Ashmont. 

The Legislative act, authorizing the 
city of Boston to buy the Shawmut 
branch and lease it to the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway made no specific provi- 
sion for service beyond Welles Avenue, 
save to decree that the Elevated must 
guarantee adequate service for the 
people of-—Milton. Originally, the Ble- 
vated had merely announced extension 
of the Dorchester Tunnel train service 
from Andrews Square to Fields Corner, 
with single-car service to Milton. 

The Legislature, however, left the 
Boston Elevated Railway wide latitude 
in working out plans for service beyond 
Fields Corner, and the trustees have 
decided that for reasonable expenditure 
the rapid transit service can be ex- 
tended to Peabody Square. Mayor 
Curley has urged that this be done. 

The plans of the Elevated call for the 
depression of the Shawmut branch road- 
bed to eliminate five grade crossings. 
Elevated trains will run over the right- 
of-way of the Boston Division of the 
New Haven Road, paralleling the rail- 
road tracks. beyond Andrew Square 
where the Shawmut branch begins. 


Plan to Utilize Railroad as Part 
of City System Impracticable 


The Committee of One Hundred has 
been told by George Le Boutillier, now 
president of the Long Island Railroad, 
that its program for improved transit 
service within the city limits of New 
York would cost about $250,000,000 and 
that it is impracticable in other re- 
spects. The committee has been work- 


“ing with the members of the Transit 


Committee of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Le Boutillier says that 
entirely aside from the economic im- 
practicability of any such intracity 
development as is proposed, and’ the 
impossibility of securing charter and 
franchise rights, it would be futile for 
the Long Island Railroad to attempt 
to transform its railroad into a com- 
bination of a city rapid transit system 
and a non-rapid transit system, caring 
for suburban and long-distance pas- 
sengers and the transportation of 
freight. The two kinds of business 
are fundamentally different. The facil- 
ities to serve them cannot be combined. 
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Boston “L” Wages Advanced Nine Cents 


Arbitration Board Award Retroactive to July 1 Will Cost Company 
' $2,000,000 a Year—Request fer Shorter Work Day on 
Sunday and Holidays Denied 


An increase of 9 cents an hour over 
the present wages has been awarded to 
trainmen of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way. This is the decision of the board 
of arbitration handed down on Oct. 15. 
The opinion of the board is that the cir- 
cumstances justify a return to the rate 
fixed by the Doherty award of 1920. In 
consequence the maximum rate fixed 
for motormen and conductors of two- 
men surface cars is 70 cents an hour 
for an eight-hour day. 

As for the differential above the rate 
of wages awarded to motormen and con- 
ductors of surface lines to be paid to 
operators of one-man cars and buses, 
the board has decided that it shall re- 
main at the present rate of 8 cents an 
hour. On the request for a shorter 
work day on Sundays and holidays, the 
board has answered in the negative. 
The belief is expressed, however, that 
this matter should be the subject of 
further negotiations between the com- 
pany and the men for the purpose of 
seeing if the desired object cannot be 
accomplished by the men making some 
concession and assuming at least a part 
of the burden. The board says it 
became evident at the hearing that the 
management of the road was in sym- 
pathy with the desire of the men for a 
shorter work-day on Sunday, but was 
prevented from granting it only be- 
cause of the great expense it would 
throw upon the company. 

The award is retroactive to July 1, 
1923, and continues in force until 
July 1,1924. The back pay is to be paid 
by the company by Dec. 15. Any ques- 
tions that arise between the parties as 
to the meaning of any of the provisions 
of the award are to be referred to the 
board for determination. The rates 
established by the award are carried 
out through all the grades and classes 
of employment. 


STILL GREATER CO-OPERATION 
NECESSARY 


Edward Dana, general manager of 
the Elevated, made the following state- 
ment concerning the award: 


The arbitration award means an increase 
in operating costs on the basis of present 
service and operating ‘conditions in the 
vicinity of $2,000,000 annually. 

The estimated balance above the cost of 
service for the year ended June 30, 1924, 
amounted to $1278,000 on the basis of 
existing wage rates, which amount would 
have been available for repayment to cities 
and towns. 

The award therefore means that, if pres- 
ent conditions are continued, such a re- 
payment is prevented and the excess of 
erorey hundred thousand dollars must be 
met. 

This calls for large efforts, but the trus- 
tees will face the coming year in the belief 
that the members of the organization bene- 
fited by the award will do all in their 
power through increased efficiency and co- 
operation to meet the conditions imposed, 
and that by united efforts of men and 
management it may be possible to do so. 


Although the arbitration agreement 


submitted five questions for decision, . 


it became unnecessary to consider the 


fourth and fifth, and the first three only 
are dealt with in the report. 

The first question was: “What rates 
of wages shall be paid to all of the 
employees of the company who are 
members of the Association?” 

The parties agreed that in dealing 
with this question, the arbitrators 
needed only to determine the maximum 
basic wage to be paid to motormen and 
conductors of the two-men surface cars; 
and that when this was determined in 
the form of cents per hour, the parties 
themselves would be able, according to 
a rule of percentage or addition which 
they have adopted, to determine all the 
other rates of wages involved in the 
arbitration. The board adopted this 
suggestion. 


MeEn ASKED THIRTY-CENT INCREASE 


The maximum basic wage of motor- 
men and conductors of two-men surface 
cars has been 61 cents an hour, for an 
eight-hour work day. This is not the 
highest rate the company has ever paid. 
From May 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, 
the rate fixed by a majority of a board 
of arbitrators of which the late James 
L. Doherty was chairman, was 70 cents 
an hour. It was gradually reduced to 
the present rate by voluntary agree- 
ment between the company and union. 

The men asked that this wage be in- 
creased 30 cents, or to a total of 91 
cents an hour. In support of their 
claim they urged that the present 
trend of wages throughout the country 
was upward; that costs of living which 
fell off during the period of business 
depression were aga'n advancing; that 
reasonable standards of living for 
laboring men were higher than they 
have ever been before; that the main- 
tenance of this higher standard was 
wise as well as just; that they asked no 
more than others were receiving in 
comparable employments; and that the 
outlook for improved financial condi- 
tions justified their demand for more 
generous treatment. 

The company, on the other hand, 
denied that the increase demanded by 
the men was reasonable or practicable. 
In support of its contention, the com- 


pany urged that wages had more than’ 


kept pace with the increased cost of 
living; that the reductions of wages 
since 1920 had been proportionately 
much less than the falling off in living 
cost; that in many comparable occupa- 
tions the wages paid were lower than 
these men are now receiv ng; that little 
dependence was to be put on theoretical 
budgets prepared to show cost of liv- 
ing; and that any large increase in the 
present wages ‘would tend to throw an 
unfair burden upon those who ride on 
the cars and upon tax payers who, 
under the present law, must make up 
any deficit that results from the opera- 
tion of the road. 


The board said that both views were 
urged with great force and skill by the 
arbitrators who represented the com- 
pany and the men, and there was so 
much of truth in each contention, that 
it was no easy task to find their proper 
resultant. The board said: 


It would probably be unfortunate for all 
concerned if we adopted a standard of 
wages that would necessitate an increase of 
fares beyond the present 10-cent rate. It 
is not believed that the increase granted in 
this award will have that result. On the 
other hand, there seems to be little justice 
in demanding an immediate return to old 
prices for transportation when every other 
product of human industry has increased . 
in price. It seems clear also that the fix- 
ing of wages on a fair and somewhat 
permanent basis ought to precede, rather 
than follow, reductions in fares, in order 
that all the elements of the problem may 
be known when reductions are under con- 
sideration. 

One would be blind to the obvious tend- 
encies of recent times, if he did not observe 
the marked disposition to treat labor with 
greater liberality. Labor is no longer re- 
garded as a mere commodity, to be bought 
at the lowest competitive price. The old 
idea of an irrepressible conflict between 
labor and capital is losing its prestige, and 
giving way to more enlightened thought. 
It is to be hoped that the earnest study of 
economists may ultimately provide us with 
a rule that will settle all difficulties. Today 
every step that promotes harmony rather 
than discord, that encourages co-operation, 
that substitutes arbitration for the strike, 
ought to be met in a liberal. spirit. HEspe- 
cially is this so when the employer is a 
public or quasi-public body. 

We wish to make it clear that the deci- 
sion we have reached is not governed by 
any rule that requires a wage adjustment 
to meet a mere increase in the cost of 
living. In the opinion of a majority of the 
board such a rule would not justify the 
inerease granted. It would be a misinter- 
pretation of this decision, to attempt here- 
after to say that the scale should move 
up or down according as the percentage of 
living cost should rise or fall. We have 
taken into consideration not merely the 
cost, but also the standard of living. 

The things that have had especial weight 
in this decision are (1) the scales of wages 
now paid by public bodies in comparable 
employments, such, for example, as police 
and fire departments, (2) the wages paid in 
comparable private occupations, particu- 
larly the building trades, (3) the most re- 
liable studies of family budgets regarded 
by economists as tending to fix what is 
known as the American Standard of Living, 
and (4) the wages fixed for certain street 
railways in two of the largest cities in 
the country, Chicago and New York. 


The chairman was of the opinion 
that in those cases where the operator 
must collect the fares, make change and 
issue transfers, the present differential 
of 8 cents an hour’ was inadequate; but 
both sides agreed that it would not be 
practicable to have two separate rates 
for one-man cars. It was testified that 
at the present time about 25 per cent 
of the runs was made by one-man cars, 
but in 80 per cent of the one-man car 
traffic, collection of fares on the car 
was not required. In view principally 
of the fact that the one-man car opera- 
tor was given, in common with other 
car men, the increase of 9 cents an 
hour granted by the award, it did not 
seem to the board that it would be justi-. 
fied in raising the differential as to 
all the operators of one-man cars on 
the line. 

Charles W. Mulcahy, for the com- 
pany, joined in signing the award as 
he agreed with the decision of the sec- 
ond and third questions submitted to 
the board, namely, the differential to 
be paid to operators of one-man cars 
and the hours of labor on Sundays and 
holidays, but he dissented from the de- 
cision of the first question granting the 
increase in rates of wages. 
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Want Service-at-Cost Amended 
in Toledo 


Initial steps toward amending the 
Milner service-at-cost plan of electric 
railway operation at Toledo have been 
taken by the City Council. Ata recent 
meeting a motion appointing a com- 
mittee to confer with the city law 
director and the Doherty interests 
was passed. Councilman Emch, who 
fathered the idea, said the principal 
point to be considered was the increase 
in depreciation fund from 1% per cent 
maximum limit to 5 or 5% per cent of 
the invested capital, as suggested by 
Commissioner W. E. Cann. Mr. Emch 
would also establish a surplus fund from 
which minor improvements and addi- 
tions could be financed instead of by 
means of additional 8 per cent preferred 
stock. 

At the present time the depreciation 
fund is one in name only, setting up 
merely enough to cover a few changes, 
track removals, and such work. Main- 
tenance funds are more elastic and 
cover a portion of the field usually 
allotted to depreciation. 

It is doubtful whether much can be 
done to change the ordinance as the 
original intention of the business men 
who framed it was to provide for new 
capital through the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock and not make a direct 
charge upon the car riders. 


Texas Interurban Restrained 
Permanently 


The Texas Interurban Company of 
Dallas has lost its fight in court 
against an injunction restraining the 
company from constructing tracks on 
Fairmount Avenue over which the con- 
nection with the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway is to be electrified be- 
tween Dallas and Denton. A temporary 
injunction against the company, pre- 
venting it from laying tracks on Fair- 
mount Avenue, was granted by Judge 
Louis Wilson several months ago, after 
the city of Dallas had granted a fran- 
chise authorizing the company to build 
the line on Fairmount Avenue. 

The recent hearing before Judge 
Wilson. was on a motion by the 
Texas Interurban Company, which will 
build the electrified Katy line to Den- 
ton, for dissolution of the temporary 
injunction. Judge Wilson declined -to 
dissolve the injunction, but issued an 
order making it permanent. The inter- 
urban company gave notice of appeal, 
and in the meantime all work on the 
project of electrifying the Katy is be- 
ing delayed pending final settlement of 
this controversy. 

Since it appears probable that the in- 
terurban company will be permanently 
enjoined from building its line on Fair- 
mount Avenue, it may be necessary to 
select some other route for the Denton 
interurban cars to enter the city. In 
this connection, W. M. Whitenton, in 
charge of operations of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas in Texas, announces 
that it would be agreeable for the in- 
terurban company to use the tracks of 


the Katy into the city. Although the 


newly proposed line of entry may not 
be regarded as favorably as the Fair- 
mount Avenue, because it would not 
serve a district of the city now with- 
out street car facilities, this entry into 
the city could be made with far less 
expenditure than the proposed Fair- 
mount Avenue line. 


Working Out Details for Elimina- 
tion of Grade Crossings 
in Los Angeles 


In view of the many grade crossing 
accidents in Los Angeles County during 
the past eighteen months committees 
recently appointed by the California 
Railroad Commission, county engineers 
and engineers from city governments, 


together with officials and engineers of - 


steam and electric railroads, have met 
to evolve plans for the separation and 
elimination of grade crossings in Los 
Angeles city and county. 

It was found that cost of elimination 
would be from $25,000 to $250,000, but 
in a majority of cases the general aver- 
age would be approximately $50,000 per 
grade crossing. It was pointed out that 
to the rapid real estate development 
in southern California there is attrib- 
uted much of the evil of the grade 
crossing, whereas the Pacific Electric 
representatives cited figures to show at 
present the interurban company has 
1,200 grade crossings with highways on 
its lines. 

It is viewed that the cost of eliminat- 
ing the grade crossings and the propor- 
tion thereof is to be borne by the rail- 
way companies, the state, the county of 
Los Angeles, the city of Los Angeles 
or the interested property owner in- 
volved. Methods of financing the cost 


‘of the proposed improvements are to 


to considered. The lessening of the 
cost of maintaining the crossing, .the 
element of time saved by the railroads 
and the saving of outlay for damages, 
together with numerous other factors, 
would be used in determining the 
amount the railway companies should 
pay for the improvements. In the event 
there is a deadlock in determining the 
method of allocating the grade crossing 
elimination expense, it is left with the 
State Railroad Commission, as the gov- 
erning body, to establish an equitable 
manner for proportioning the expense 
among all involved. 

‘In order to determine the most dan- 
gerous grade crossings that should be 
eliminated each steam and electric line 
operating in Los Angeles County was 
requested to furnish a list of grade 
crossings that it maintains in the 
county, suggesting the five grade cross- 
ings which, in its judgment, are the 
most hazardous to the company itself 
and to vehicular traffic. 

On Aug. 81 the full committee met 
and reviewed the list of twenty-three of 
the most dangerous grade crossings in 
Los Angeles and vicinity, specified by 
five railroads, whereby immediate steps 
are to be taken toward the elimination 
of ten of these. 
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South Jacksonville Knew What 
It Wanted, Then Went After It 


The residents of South Jacksonville, 
Fla., have had the following puzzle to 
solve: “If a city is too small to support 
a street car company, and if it cannot 
grow unless it has the street cars, how 
can it get them?” The answer, as they 
see it, is to sell $100,000 of city bonds, 
buy four cars, have an experienced con- 
struction firm lay the tracks, and ar- 
range for the company in the adjoining 
city to operate the cars economically. 

South Jacksonville, just across the 
St. Johns River from Jacksonville, has 
5,000 inhabitants, lots of ambition and 
a new county bridge across the river 
to its big sister city. When the bridge 
was built car tracks were included, in 
the hope that some day they would be 
used, but a study by E. J. Triay, re- 
ceiver of the Jacksonville Traction Com- 
pany, proved that an extension of track 
and service into South Jacksonville 
would at first be a money-losing propo- 
sition. 

So the business men and officials got 
to work, sold $100,000 of municipal 
bonds voted-for the purpose and were 
ready to buy what they needed—a street 
car system which they expect will bring 
profit to them and their city through 
inereased population, higher property 
values and greater general activity. 

An unusual feature of the plan is that 
although the new line will be munici- 
pally owned it will not be municipally 
built or operated. The construction 
contract has been placed with Stone 
& Webster, Inc., of Boston, and another 
contract has been signed with BR. J. 
Triay, receiver of the Jacksonville 
Traction Company, to operate the cars 
and charge the city on a mileage basis. 
The negotiations to this end were re- 
ferred to in the Exrcrric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for May 19, page 859. 


Wages Advanced.—The Quincy Street 
Railway recently announced a pay in- 
crease effective Oct. 1. Under the 
plan new conductors and motormen will 
receive an increase of from 387% cents 
to 40 cents an hour. Old conductors 
and motormen, with three years’ sery- 
ice and over, a short time ago received 
a raise of from 423 cents to 45 cents. 


Will Seek Paving Relief.—The Leg- 


islature of Iowa will be asked to elim-- 


inate the paving tax on electric railway 
lines and to provide that the cost of 
paving fall on the property owners 
abutting or that it be paid out of a 
general fund, according to information 
from Davenport. This bill will be 
backed by all the street car companies 
in Iowa and will also have the backing 
of the general utility interests. The 
street car operators claim that the pav- 
ing tax is now one of the big burdens 
which is steadily tending to break their 
financial backs. In Davenport, for 
instance, the Tri-City Railway claims 
that of every 8 cents. which it receives 
in fares 1 cent must go to pay for 
paving or for the interest on deprecia- 
tion of paving. . 
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New Location for McGraw-Hill 
Company of California 


The offices of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany of California in San Francisco 
will be moved on Nov. 1 to a new loca- 
-tion in the Mohr Building, 883 Mission 
Street. 


Competitive Five-Cent Fare 
a Failure 


Uzal H. McCarter, a director of the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, ina speech made on Oct. 16 said 
the 5-cent fare being charged for an 
experimental period on the local lines 
of the railway in the principal com- 
munities is a flat failure. He said the 
5-cent fare with the railway and jitney 
service co-ordinated is the proper rate 
and would solve the transportation prob- 
lem. Service has been fully restored by 
the railway since the strike, but the loss 
to the railway represented by the fall- 
ing off in patronage over the pre-strike 
period is $10,000 a day. Mr. McCar- 
ter charges the present transportation 
difficulties to the failure of the city 
and state officials to enforce the laws 
regarding the operation of buses. He 
was afraid that the efforts at enforce- 
ment now being made would take too 
long to carry out. 

John L. O’Toole, vice-president, speak- 
ing for the railway, said that the 
company was not ready to make public 
the figures regarding the new fare, 
which has been in force only since 
Oct. 1: 


Commission Given New Power. — 
Governor Brandon of Alabama, recently 
approved a bill giving authority over 
utilities engaged in interstate com- 
merce to the Alabama Public Service 
Commission. The commission had pre- 
viously had jurisdiction only over utili- 
ties engaged in intrastate commerce. 

Japanese Studying Transit Condi- 
tions —Mitsuru Ishii, chief secretary, 
Municipal Electric Bureau of Tokyo, 
and K. Murakoshi, assistant secretary 
of the Japanese Government Railways, 
are studying the transit conditions in 
various cities throughout the United 
States and are looking into the field of 
motor transportation. 

Votes Against Extension.—The pub- 
lic utilities committee of the Board of 
Supervisors of San Francisco recently 
voted down a resolution to prepare 
plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a proposed extension of 
the Municipal Railways from Cole and 
Carl to the beach. A number of resi- 
dents of the Sunset district were on 
hand to request the building of the new 
line. - 

Offices Moved.—The general offices of 
the receiver of the Long Island & 
Queens County Railways have been re- 
moved from 7-9 Borden Avenue, Long 
Island City, to 36 Twenty-fifth Street, 
Jackson Heights, Long Island. The 
offices of the New York & Queens 
County Railway also do the accounting 


and auditing of the Long Island Elec-' 


tric Railway and the New York & Long 
Island Traction Company. _ 


Colonel Perkins Elected Officer of 
Veterans Body.—Col. Albert T. Perkins, 
manager of the United Railways Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was elected junior vice- 
commander of the Military Order of 
the World War Veterans at the annual 
convention held in Washington, D. C., 
recently. During the war Colonel Per- 
kins served as director of light combat 
railways for the army in the San Mihiel 
sector. 


“Partners” Expands. — “Partners” 
now carries the monogram of the Texas 
Interurban Railway at its head, along 
with that of the Dallas Railway. Effec- 
tive with the Sept. 20 issue, the Texas 
Interurban Company became associated 
with the Dallas property in the publica- 
tion of this pamphlet. The editor of 
“Partners” is anxious to get news from 
the Interurban and has asked that the 
dispatchers serve as editors for this 
department. 


Agree on Joint Arbitration.—Track 
employees of the Chicago Surface Lines 
returned to work on Oct. 8 after being 
on strike since Sept. 12. The men had 
insisted that the company agree to 


arbitrate with limitations which would © 


have. compared them with building 
laborers instead of track laborers. 
They finally agreed to the company’s 
terms, namely, to go into the joint ar- 
bitration with the other unions without 
any limitations. The arbitration pro- 
ceedings will start on Oct. 22 covering 
the various trades working in the 
shops and wreck wagons as well as the 
track men. About 1,200 track laborers 
were involved in the strike, which did 
not affect the company’s service. 


Company Wins Niles Fight.—Judge 
Cole sitting in Warren on Oct. 3 made 
permanent the temporary injunction re- 
straining the city of Niles from further 
removing the tracks and held the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio had authority to relay 
the rails torn up at Cherry Street and 
at the switch in Robbins Avenue. In less 
than twelve hours after the decision 
had been given track gangs had re- 
paired the tracks and through service 
was being given. In rendering the deci- 
sion Judge Cole recommended that both 
parties take their fight before the Public 
Utilities Commission. The controversy 
between the city of Niles and the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric Company began 
several months ago when the company 
refused to pay for repaving of Robbins 


Avenue, which according to the Niles 


officials it had contracted to do. 


“Transportation News” Makes Début. 
—In order that employees of the New 


York State Railways may become bet-- 


ter acquainted with one another and 
that each may know what the other is 
doing, the company has started the pub- 
lication of “Transportation News.” The 


first issue, under date of August, 1923, 


has been dedicated as a token of respect 
and esteem to James. F. Hamilton, 
president. Hereafter the book will ap- 
pear every month. In the first issue, 
Mr. Hamilton, in introducing the pub- 


lication, says that he hopes in the pages 


answers will be found to questions that 


shave been in the employees’ minds, and 


q 


that they will find subjects of interest 
in the magazine. The editor of the 
paper is A. W. Koehler, who is the 
director of safety of the New York 
State Railways. 


Car Problem Subject of the Hour.— 
Interest is keen throughout Anderson, 
S. C., looking toward a solution of the 
car problem in that city. President 
Sullivan of the Chamber of Commerce 
has named a committee to discuss the 
car situation with the City Council. 
Manager H. A. Orr of the Southern 
Public Utilities Company, which oper- 
ates the electric railway system in 
Anderson, was recently in receipt of a 
letter from James N. Pearman, a mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Railroad 
Commission, in which Mr. Pearman 
commended the manager of the com- 
pany for taking up the matter with the 
citizens. He also expressed the hope 
that some arrangement could be made 
which would continue the service for 
the people of the city. 


Has Adopted Bonus Plan.—The quar- 
terly bonus plan which has been in 
operation for the past two years by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion, Green Bay, has been adopted by the 
Menominee & Marinette Light & Trac- 
tion Company. The plan to institute 
this policy in Marinette was made fol- 
lowing the return of Green Bay train- 
men who attended the safety meetings. 
The Green Bay bonus plan, which has 
attracted state-wide as well as nation- 
wide attention, is a constructive effort 
to secure “safety, courtesy and service” 
for the traveling public. Mother’s Day 
is celebrated as “Dress Up Day” in 
Green Bay and theoretically the quar- 
terly bonus, the additional individual 
bonus for D credits and the annual 
bonus permit each employee to pur- 
chase a new uniform for the amount 
that he can save through the regular 
daily practice of safety, courtesy and 
service to the street car riding public. 


Reports on Santa Fé Electrification. 
—A survey of hydro-electric possibili- 
ties on the Colorado River has recently 
been undertaken and completed by engi- 
neers of the Santa Fé System. The 
study was made with a view of deter- 
mining whether it is feasible to electrify 
the trans-continental lines in that sec- 
tion of the desert country on the Pacific 
Coast as traversed by the Santa Fé 
System. These facts were brought out 
recently in an address by W. B. Storey, 
president of the Santa Fé Lines, before 
the Chamber of Commerce at Pasadena. 
Mr. Storey said that the officials of the. 
Santa Fé had been following the prog- 
ress of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad in electrification of its 
northern lines with perhaps more in- 
terest than any other road. He stated 
that his company had limited resources 
for hydro-electric power, which meant 
cheap power, but that his engineers had 
completed a survey of the possibilities 
in that direction on the Colorado River, 
and while there were no definite plans 
at this moment concerning electrifica- 
tion, the question might come up in the 
near future. 
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Foreign News 


Increased Fares May Continue 
in Britain 

There are in existence two post-war 
emergency acts of Parliament permit- 
ting tramway undertakings in Great 
Britain to charge higher fares than the 
previous statutory maximum of a penny 
a mile. These are the statutory under- 
takings (temporary increase of charges) 
act, 1918, and the tramways (tempo- 
rary increase of charges) act, 1920, 
and they expire on Dec. 31, 1924. The 
Ministry of Transport has, however, in- 
timated that it is the intention of the 
government to include the former act 
so far as it relates to tramways and 
also the latter act in that schedule of 
the expiring laws continuance bill of 
1924. This will have the effect of con- 
tinuing the operation of the two acts 
for another year. When the time 
comes, should the course appear desir- 
able, the government will be prepared 
favorably to consider the inclusion of 
the two acts also in the expiring laws 
continuance bill of 1925. 


Tramcar vs. Bus in England 


H. Mattison, general maanger of the’ 


Manchester Corporation Tramways, has 
presented to the tramways committee 
of the city a long report on the respec- 
tive merits of the tramcar, the petrol 
bus and the trackless trolley bus, more 
especially in the conditions prevailing 
in large cities. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are to the following 
effect : 

1. The motor bus is the best and 
most economical vehicle for any service 
not requiring a greater frequency than 
four vehicles per hour, operating on 
the basis of fares of three quarters of 
a mile for 1d. 

2. The trackless trolley bus is the 
most economical for services of from 
four to six vehicles per hour, carrying 
seventeen passengers per mile at a 
fare of 1d. per mile and operating six- 
teen hours per day. 

3. The tramcar is undoubtedly the 
most generally satisfactory vehicle for 
services of six or more cars per hour 
and when it can operate for eighteen 
hours per day, carrying an average 
load of twenty-five passengers per mile, 
and at fares based on 1 mile for 1d. 

The tramways committee, after con- 
sidering the report, stated that it was 
Satisfied that the policy hitherto pur- 
sued had been fully vindicated. That 
policy has been to develop to the full- 
est extent the tramway system of the 
city and surrounding districts and to 
utilize the motor bus as a feeder to the 
tramways. Terminals already estab- 
lished will reduce the tramway traffic 
in the central area. In the opinion of 
the committee the motor bus cannot 
be considered either as a practical or 


financial substitute for the tramcar for 
passenger transportation either for the 
city and districts or for the central 
area only. 

The City Council has approved these 


reports. 


Accidents in London Streets 


A return issued by the London Metro- 
politan Police shows that during the 
three months April, May and June of 
this year no fewer than 171 persons 
were killed in street accidents in Lon- 
don, and the total number of accidents 
was 18,028. The following table shows 
the details in regard to each kind of 
vehicle concerned: 


; Persons 
Type of Vehicle Killed Accidents 
Mechanically propelled: 
Omnibuses’s 032.06 6.475. 18 15391 
Tramears..... 6 1,086 
Cabs 5 ae 5 1,001 
Private motor cars... 51 4,445 
Motoreycles:—..--—. = 13 1,638 
Trade and commercial 60 3,391 
Traction engines. ..... Bohn 10 
Horse drawn: 
Ominibusésspeneeeen ok 1 
RDS ee ee a Sion 15 
Broughams pene wh xs. 4 od 66 
Trade and commercial. ....... 10 2,159 
Pedaleyoles augue. oF y; 2,784 
Horses ridden or lead. 1 4] 
Totals Sat eestor Bo) 171 18,028 


Style in Station Buildings 


The London Electric Railway 1s 
doing everything possible in connection 
with its rural extension line now under 
construction from Golden’s Green to 
Edgware not only to. secure efficiency 
but to minister to the comfort and the 
taste of the public. In the latter direc- 
tion an example is found in Brent 
Station, the first one on the extension, 
which is approaching completion. It 
is designed in Georgian style and will 
harmonize well with its rural surround- 
ings. Approached by a broad macadam, 
forecourt, the station consists primarily 
of a booking hall 50 ft. square, entrance 
being effected through a Portland stone 
portico formed of coupled Doric 
columns. A touch of color will be 
given by the use of sand-faced bricks 
of varying tones of red and purple 
which will contrast pleasantly with the 
white stone of the portico. The roof 
is covered with Italian tiles and has 
wide projecting eaves. The booking 
hall floor is covered with large black 
and white non-slip tiles, and the walls 
are also tiled out in panels to provide 
neat spaces for advertisements, thus 
preventing the disfigurement of the 
station by the haphazard posting of 
bills. 

The platforms being about 15°: ft. 
above the level of the roadway, the 
trains are approached from the station 
through a short subway under the 
viaduct and then up a flight of stairs 
on to the platforms. 
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The booking hall will be equipped 
with three of the latest pattern 
passimeter booking booths constructed 
in oak and harmonizing with the book- 
ing hall. 


Consolidated Paris Surface Car 
Lines Are Improving Their 
Facilities 

What is known as the “Transports in 
Common of the Paris District” has 
combined all surface lines of passenger 
transport and the fiyboats on the Seine 
between the stations above Paris to 
those just below the fortifications, The 
last two privately owned surface lines 
to be absorbed are the Bois de Boulogne 
Railway and the Paris-Arpajon Subur- 
ban Railway. In conformity with a de- 
cree of July 8, 1922, and another of 
Noy. 20, 1922, this brings all passenger 
transport within the Paris limits and 
that of the Department of the Seine un- 
der one general control. 

By an intensive utilization of rolling 
stock the traffic has developed consider- 
ably during the past fiscal year. 
Passengers carried were 917,723,233, an 
increase of 5:1 per cent as compared 
with 1921 and receipts were superior to 
the extent of 10.8 per cent, reaching the 
figure of 297,128,574 francs, 

Operating expenses are being re- 
duced where possible by an increased 
car-kilometrage and the best possible 
utilization of the traveling personnel, 
which is not to say that wages are 
likely to be reduced or the force reduced 
in numbers, simply a more efficient ap- 
plication of man and car power being 
called for. 

During the past year car lines start- 
ing from central points in Paris have 
been greatly modified as to their itin- 
eraries and in many cases prolonged to 
the fortifications and in some cases be- 
yond, whereas formerly they stopped at 
the octroi barriers. Upkeep and con- 
struction have kept pace with the new 
demands, under control of government 
inspectors. A new program of ameliora- 
tion and extension is in progress which 
will call for the expenditure of 367,000,- 
000 francs, of which 100,000,000 francs 
is already engaged. 

Track has been put into good condi- 

tion over 147 km. of trolley overhead 
lines and there have been laid 3.4 km. 
of track with underground electrical 
contact with 13 km. of new overhead 
trolley constructed. 
' During the past year there were 
built forty-one motor cars, 100 trailers, 
sixty-two motor buses of four wheels 
and fifty auto buses of six wheels, A 
new and lighter electric motor has been 
adopted which permits an economy of 
electrical energy and 250 cars of this 
type have been ordered. 

The flyboats on the Seine, which were 
taken over during the war from a com- 
pany which had been in existence many 
years, number thirty-four as having 
been reconditioned, with eight others 
ultimately to be put in service. These 
flyboats serve twenty-eight pontoons 
or wharves and fifteen others are to be 
added as circumstances permit. 
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Berlin Recasts Its Municipally- 
Owned Railways 


When a city of two and one-quarter 
million population actually shuts down 
. its municipally owned street railways, 
as Berlin did for a short time last 
month, because no possible rate of fare 
makes the business pay, the American 
operator is entitled to a more convinc- 
ing explanation than the easy hypo- 
thesis that politics must be at the bot- 
tom of it all. The real politics in the 
case is the downfall and practical anni- 
hilation of the German mark. There 
was some overstaffing of the municipal- 
ized street railway following the war 
because of unemployment among vet- 
erans, but more fundamental causes 
were the uneconomical rolling stock, the 
competition of the government railways 
in fares and of the direct-routed sub- 
ways in service, and, worst of all, the 
wasteful routing taken over from the 
original private operators. 


In seeking a remedy, the suggestion 
was made to follow other German sys- 
tems by bringing private capital and 
management into partnership. It does 
not seem, however, that the coal and 
iron millionaires (gold, not paper 
marks) are anxious to fill a bottomless 
pit. What the city system did, there- 
fore, in making its snap suspension of 
service on Sept. 7, was to place the 
affairs of the railway in the hands of a 
limited company or board of trustees 
composed of eleven city officials and one 
expert adviser. This board was given 
the authority to take the most drastic 
measures necessary. What has it done? 

The board has no money for modern 
rolling stock and train operation of 
sufficient capacity to make the item of 
platform expense approach the more 
efficient ratio of the steam and electric 
rapid transit lines. The latest motor 
car seats only twenty-three passengers! 
It has, however, extended the use of 
one-man cars to at least nine light- 
traffic routes and no doubt will go fur- 
ther. Far more important than this 
has been a plan which is not so much 
a rerouting as an actual recasting of the 
entire system. One way of judging its 
thoroughness is to state that the first 
act of the trustees was to discharge the 
force of 11,000 men on two weeks’ 
notice and to rehire only 4,000. Most 
of the others have been placed else- 
where by the city. The working day 
was lengthened by one and one-half 
hours and payment was based on plat- 
form time, with no allowance for waits 
between swings. The next step was to 
cut down to 100,000 car-km. (62,500 car- 
miles) a day to care for a traffic of 
750,000 passengers a day on the basis 
of fifteen-minute normal and seven and 
one-half-minute rush-hour headways. 
This means that the railway expects 
only 275,000,000 riders a year, which is 
but one-half of pre-war times, not to 
mention the maximum of 900,000,000 
riders in 1918-1919. Until the last year 
or so, the surface railways carried about 
one-half of the total traffic, so the sig- 
nificance of this fall can be appreciated. 


the dangers of the road. 


In explaining the rerouting—the most 
important question of all—it is neces- 
sary to go back to the policy of the 
predecessor private company. Berlin 
was one of the few large cities in 
Europe built upon an American flat 
fare basis. But unlike American sys- 
tems, the Berlin management was de- 
termined by all means to avoid the 
transfer. To make good its boast that 
a single fare would take the rider with- 
out a change of cars to any part of 
town (except in some western suburbs), 
the company had to adopt routings 
which became more and more circuitous 
as the city expanded. Aside from this, 
it was practically Gospel that every 
route must traverse the congested 
center. 

Thus there came about a fearful and 
wonderful array of overlapping, round- 
about and partially duplicating routes. 
The earlier efforts of the municipal 
railway, as the after-war pressure be- 
gan to-hurt, were confined to cuts in 
service and abandonment of the poorest 
lines. The present scheme is entirely 
different. All the available track was 
envisaged as a whole and then thirty- 
one routes were laid out on the entirely 
new basis of carrying the rider the 
shortest possible way to his destination 
whether he requires one car or two. 
Thus it has come to pass that the most 
important fare in Berlin is now the fare 
receipt providing for a one-time trans- 
fer privilege. On Sept. 11 the price 
of this fare with transfer was a mere 
400,000 marks, while the single fare 
cost 350,000 marks. In other figures, 
the transfer costs some 15 per cent 
extra. The. abandonment of weekly 
cards and other prepaid transportation 
will be understood when it is mentioned 
that no longer ago than November, 
1922, the Berlin single fare was 30 
marks and the fare with transfer 45 
marks. Truly, it is an amazing and 
pathetic situation. 


Electrification of Austrian 
Railways 

There were 256 km. of the Austrian 
Railways already electrified and in oper- 
ation on Aug. 1, 1923; 217 km. were 
being electrified, and it was proposed to 
electrify 408 additional kilometers. Ap- 
proximately 17 per cent of the present 
total railway mileage of Austria is 
either electrified, under course of elec- 
trification or proposed to be electrified. 
In all it totals 881 km. bh ey 


“Safety-First Mirrors” 


Twenty Metropolitan Electric Tram- 
way Company (London) cars have been 
experimentally fitted with mirrors to 
enable alighting passengers to see any 
vehicle which may be coming up behind 


them. In alighting, passengers have 


their backs to oncoming traffic, and 
these mirrors should therefore be of 
considerable assistance in minimizing 
If the experi- 
ment proves successful, all cars will be 
similarly equipped. 


t 


French Feeder Lines Being 
Electrified 


Suburban traffic of railroads as it is 
known in the United States is prac- 
tically non-existent in France. The 
same is true of interurban surface lines 
to a great extent. The electrification 
plans which were started in France a 
couple of years ago have not yet come 
into being with respect to the main line 
railways and only on the Orleans line 
out of Paris and on the State railway 
to Versailles is there anything which 
suggests that France is thinking about 
electrification. : 

The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
Railway and the Midi Railway are in 
the forefront of electrification schemes. 
The former has just applied for a 
concession for establishing a hydro- 
electric power plant which shall furnish 
power for the mid-France line 100 km. 
in length, running through a mountain- 
ous country from Langogne to Alais. 

More nearly completed is its interna- 
tional section from Culoz to Modane on 
the Italian frontier, which is the first 
to be operated by electricity, the com- 
pany being assured the necessary power 
by arrangement with the Société 
d’Electro Chimie, d’Electro Metallurgie 
et des Aciéries Electriques d’Ugine in 
the high Alps. Primarily the latter 
company was an outgrowth of an elec- 
tric steel plant which by the foresight 
of its directors anticipated the future 
possibilities of electric power generated 
by the water power of the Alps, and 
today sees the reward of its enterprise 
by being able to sell its unlimited cur- 
rent to one of the most important and 
the lengthiest of railways being oper- 
ated in France. 

The same company is laying out the 
system which shall ultimately furnish 
the current for the branch lines from 
Carnoules to Grasse, Cannes, Nice and 
Vintimille on the French Riviera, a dis- 
trict which one would think, because of 
the very nature of its traffic, would be 
the first to be electrified. A beginning 
has been made, but since it has all come 
into being since the war, at a period 
when French public and private finance 
has been at the lowest ebb ever known, 
it is perhaps not surprising that more 
has not been accomplished. Speeding 
up the installation will bring about im- 
mense economies, and if the $40,000,000 
which was recently borrowed in the 
United States be so invested, there is 
no question but that return on the cap- 
ital will be more earned. 

Another project of this company is 
the building of an electric line between 
Avignon and Les Arcs on the main line 
to Vintimille and the Italian frontier, 
saving thus some eighty-odd kilometers 
over the present route. It is bound to 
come, but since it leaves Marseilles off 
to one side, 50 miles distant, powerful 
local. interests there are against the 
project. Such is tradition in France, 
often a damper, always a hamper, 
against the adoption of something which 
in the long run will pay dividends above 
what might be foreseen by the most 
optimistic. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Reorganization Planned 


$48,000,000 Cut in Capital Liabilities of 
New York Railways — Charges 
and Rentals Cut $1,720,000 


A committee appointed by Judge 
Mayer of United States Circuit Court 
at New York has presented a tentative 
plan for the reorganization of the New 
York Railways. The proposal as made 
by the committee contemplates the dis- 
charge of the receiver by Jan. 1, 1924, 
reorganization as a system of prop- 
erties now operated by the receiver, 
and formation of a new company to 
acquire through foreclosure all assets 
and operating properties of the New 
York Railways, operating 71 miles of 
surface lines, mostly in Manhattan 
Borough. The new company will pay 
for the properties acquired by the issue 
of’ new securities directly to holders 
of the several issues of bonds of New 
York Railways, and its predecessor 
companies, and to creditors of New 
York Railways in exchange for their 
bonds and claims. The court has 
ordered the committee to hold hearings 
during the. week of Oct, 22 and to re- 
port back during the week of Oct. 29; 

It seemed plain to the committee that 
the reorganization must provide: 


1. For a great decrease in fixed charges. 
2. For a great decrease of the total cap- 
italization, 


3. For the elimination of all interest of 
the present stockholders of the company. 

Proceeding on this basis the commit- 
tee for one thing would wipe out 
entirely the $17,495,060 of stock pre- 
viously oustanding. It is proposed that 
the company’s fixed charges be reduced 
by approximately $720,000, the annual 
contingent charges by $650,000, and the 
fixed rentals previously paid by the 
New York Railways upon leased lines 
by $350,000. Beyond the cost of oper- 
ation there will be practically no fixed 
charges remaining, except the interest 
to be paid upon a limited amount of 
underlying bonds that have never been 
defaulted, and the charges to be paid 
upon the new capital of $5,000,000. 
Returns upon all other security issues 
in the very much reduced list are to 
be paid only out of the actual earnings 
from year to year. 

In short, the basic principles recom- 
mended by the committee are: 


1. The system now operated by the New 
York Railways should be reorganized sub- 
stantially as a system as now operated but 
with greatly reduced capitalization and 
annual charges. 

2. No bonds bearing a fixed annual inter- 
est charge whatsover should be issued by 


Annual 
Principal Interest 
aye ik, 8d at eee eae a EE $15,350,000 $765,500 
6 at eth wht 2a et 5,000,000 250,000 
niteulicy Sean tata eae On ae os 17,500,000 875,000 
LP re etc he Ae Se 120,000 shares* 
2 ind /s a ele a ae 1,000 shares 


COMPARISON WITH FORMER CAPITALIZATION 
(approximately) : 


Reduction of face amount of fixed charge bonds (after providing reorganization capital) (approx.) $18,000,000 


With reduction of an annual fixed charge of (approx.).. 


Reduction of income bonds (approx.) 


Elimination of old capital stock 


With reduction of an annual contingent charge of (appro 
Elimination of fixed rentals (payable on outstanding mi 


,000 
13,000,060 


349,066 
17,495,060 


* This includes an allotment of .25 of a share of preferred stock for each $100 face value of general claims 


against New York Railways. 
$5,000,000. 


The amount of such general claims is estimated at the present time at about 


SECURITIES TO REMAIN UNDISTURBED 


Broadway and Seventh Ave. Ist Cons. Mortgage 5 %, due Dec. 1, 1943 
Broadway and Seventh Ist Mortgage 5%, due June |, 19 


23rd St. Railway: 


Improvement and Refunding Mortgage 5%, due Jan. 1, 1962 
9 


Ist Mortgage 6%, due Jan. 1, 1909..... 
Debentures 5%; due Jan, 1, 1906... 


SECURITIES TO BE EXCHANGED FOR NEW INCOME BONDS 
OR PREFERRED STOCK 


Convertiblescrip 4 N. 


Lexington Ave. & Pavonia Ferry Railroad first mortgage 5% bonds, due Sept. 1, 1933 


Sixth Ave. Railroad capital stock, par value 


Thirty-year adjustment mortgage 5% income bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1912 


visi sis\aln “eho Ala, RBI ies 000, 


Annual 
Principal Interest 
BW asl at Ae de $8,150,000 $407,500 
04: isteh chat a ee a ee 1,500,000. 75,000 
50,000 
700,000 28,000 
bani paca jt Re Re fe 1,500,000 75,000 
0 2) eats hs fave. tub ance ey hese 250,000 15,000 
ists tatters peat ene eee ea nie: aes 150,000 7,500 
ait Chie Oe RG $13,250,000 $658,000 
Annual 
Principal Interest 


$18,061,289 $722,451 
30,609,487 (Income 
5,000,000 
000 
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placed by income bonds on which no income 
will be payable unless actually earned. 

5. These income bonds should be offered 
to the various units composing the system, 
but limited to the amount of the earnings 
actually shown to be contributed under 
present conditions to the system by these 
various units. i 

6. Various units which do not receive 
the principal or par amount of their pres- 
ent obligations in income bonds because 
the earnings are insufficient should receive 
the balance due to them in preferred stock 
of no par value, but no unit should receive 
more than the principal or par amount 
of its present existing obligations, ~ 

7. No new securities should be issued for 
arrears of interest or rent which has not 
Ne ate been earned during the receiver- 
ship. 

8. The existing capital stock of $17,500,- 
000 par value should be eliminated in the 
reorganization. 


The result is a large reduction in 
fixed charges and capitalization: 


REMUCEC" DYatsnne see aero aa $18,000,000 
- 13,000,000 


Total reduction in obligations. . $31,000,000 
ae fixed charges are reduced 


Nat cipeeaenioi Arians srt aa bane bay, 720,000 
The annual contingent charges 

aremreducediiiby\ senate ne 650,000 

Fixed rentals are eliminated by. . 350,000 


CoMMON Stock FoR CASH 
CONTRIBUTORS 


The first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
of the Broadway Surface Railroad of 
1924 in principal amount of $1,500,000, 
and $350,000 South Ferry Railroad 
first 5s of 1919 are to remain undis- 
turbed but are to be offered the right 
of conversion into an equal face 
amount of Broadway Consolidated 
mortgage bonds. The plan provides 
that $250,000 Central Crosstown Rail- 
road first 6s of 1922 are to be extended 
but not otherwise disturbed. 

To furnish adequate working capital 
for the company the plan recommends 
the use of $5,000,000 prior lien bonds 
to be issued in reorganization. The 
cash required must come from the 
liquidation of non-operative assets 
which go chiefly to holders of New 
York Railways first and refunding 
bonds unless arrangements are made 
for obtaining additional capital from 
other sources. The persons contribu- 
ting the cash, according to the plan, 
will receive all common stock of new 
company, together with new prior lien 
bonds, at such prices as may be deter- 
mined against cash advanced. 

In the interest of closer co-operation 

of the company and the public, it is 
proposed that the board of directors 
shall contain representation of the pub- 
lic named by public authority. 
_ In a statement which he issued com- 
menting on the plan George McAneny, 
chairman of the New York Transit 
Commission, said: 


Great credit must be given Judge Mayer 
for the part he has continued to play in 
bringing these demoralized railway prop- 
erties back to an orderly condition, and 
In everything that it has done 
any of the property affected the commis- 
sion has been able to work in close co- 


The members of the committee who 
signed the report were Bronson Win- 
throp, Joseph P, Cotton, Charles P, 
Howland and Henry V. Poor. 

Frank D. Pavey, a member of the 
reorganization committee, will file a 


a 


October 20, 1923 
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minority report probably in time for 
the hearing. 

Other members of-the committee ex- 
plained the paragraph in their report 
which read: “Each member of this 


- committee who represents a class of 


security holders has expressed the view 
that the plan does not sufficiently pro- 
tect the interests of his clients,” as 
being merely a formal statement and 
having no significance. 


Abandonment Approved 


The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania has authorized the Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey Railway to aban- 
don and discontinue its service be- 
tween Bristol and Doylestown, Pa. The 
application was made by the company 
on Feb. 15 last and several hearings 
were held on the matter. No date has 
been set for the abandonment. 

The property consists of 26 miles of 
track. The road was built thirty years 
ago. Gaylord Thompson, general man- 
ager, says that the corporation lost 
$25,000 during 1922 on that branch. It 
is believed that buses will replace the 
railway. 


Increased Fare Results in Profit 
for Seattle 


The Seattle Municipal Railway 
earned a net profit of $4,655 in August, 
according to the monthly financial 
statement sent to the City Council by 
Superintendent D. W. Henderson. The 
gross profit was $74,905 before deduc- 
tion of a charge of $70,250 for redemp- 
tion of bonds. Revenues for the month 
totaled $531,134 and operating expenses 
were $389,774, with interest charges of 
$66,455 in addition. July, the first full 
month under the restored 8-cent fare, 
showed a net profit, due to economies 
effected, Superintendent Henderson 
states, but the railway has a deficit ac- 
cumulated under the 5-cent fare. 


August Net in Detroit Low— 
September Net Estimated 
at $45,000 


The total revenue of the Detroit 
Street Railway for the month of 
August was $1,754,349, against $1,606,- 
833 for August, 1922. The total oper- 
ating expenses were $1,314,975 against 
$1,097,270 for the month of August a 
year ago. This means that revenue 
from railway operations was $439,375 
compared with $509,564 a year ago. 
The net income for August of this year 
was $7,940, a considerable falling off 
in comparison with August, 1922, when 
the net income was $114,801. The total 
number of passengers carried in August 
of this year was 41,308,449 and in 
August, 1922, the passenger traffic was 
37,372,148. Due to the increase in fares 
from 5 cents to 6 cents the net income 
for the first fifteen days of September 


showed an increase of $38,000 over the 
month of August. It is estimated that - 


the net for the month will be about 
$45,000. 


Foreclosure Action Started in 
St. Louis 


A foreclosure suit in behalf of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
trustee for $1,640,000 of the $2,000,000 
bond issue of the Cass Avenue line of 
the United Railways, of St. Louis, has 
been filed in the United States District 
Court in St. Louis. 

The petition asked that the court issue 
an order making Receiver Rolla Wells a 
party defendant to the suit. This re- 
quest was granted by Judge Faris. 

This is the second foreclosure action 
pending against the United Railways 
since Judge Faris declined to permit 
Receiver Wells to liquidate outsanding 
indebtedness against the railway by 
issuing additional receiver’s certificates. 

Morton Jourdan filed the suit for the 
Northern Trust Company. He is also 
counsel for the North American Com- 
pany, which controls the common stock 
and most of the general 4 per cent bonds 
of the United Railways. 

The bondholders’ protective commit- 
tee representing the holders of the 
United Railways general mortgage has 
recently authorized its attorneys to 
notify the trustee under the mortgage, 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company, to 
notify the company that the bonds are 
in default. 

The directors of the United Railways 
at their meeting on Oct. 9 authorized 
the appointment of a committee repre- 
senting the various financial interests 
in the company and probably the public 
as well to take steps looking to a quick 
re-financing and re-organization of the 
property. 

The notice to the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company is the first legal step 
looking to a foreclosure suit on the 
entire property of the United Railways. 


Preferred Stock Offered in Toledo 


In order to promote community inter- 
est in the traction lines of the Commu- 
nity Traction Company, Toledo, a block 
of $43,140 of the 8 per cent preferred 
stock of the company, issued under the 
Milner ordinance to finance new con- 
struction work in Spencer Street, has 
been offered to the public in $10 shares. 

Henry L. Doherty, chairman of the 
board of the company, has notified Pres- 
ident B. C. Adams that in order to com- 


plete the work immediately he will take 


all of the stock, but that he will offer 
it at par to citizens of Toledo without 
profit to himself. The stock has been 


sold over the counter at the traction 


company office. 

Under the ordinance the city has ac- 
quired $476,000 of the common stock 
of the company issued to it upon re- 
tirement of a like amount of the 6 per 
cent first mortgage bonds through the 
working of a sinking fund. ' 

Car cards, posters and newspaper ad- 
vertising have been used to bring the 
offering to the attention of the public. 
It is quite probable that floating debt 
incurred under the provisions of the 
ordinance for improvements will be 


funded later through additional issues 
of preferred stock. However, at no 
time can the securities of the company 
exceed actual value of the property. 
Operations of the sinking fund tend to 
improve the relative position of the 
preferred stock. 


Exchange Offer Announced 


An offer to take up the stock of the 
Tri-City Railway & Light Company and 
to give in its place stock in the United 
Light & Railways Company, has been 
made by the latter corporation, the 
big holding company which controls the 
Davenport utilities. This offer holds 
good until Nov. 1, according to formal 
announcements which have been mailed 
all the holders of the Tri-City Railway 
& Light Company preferred stock. The 
conversion offer provides for the giving 
of 6 per cent preferred stock of the 
United Light in return for the 6 per 
cent preferred of the Tri-City issue. 

The basis of exchange is one share 
of Tri-City for one share of the United 
Light and $8 in cash, or ten shares of 
Tri-City for eleven shares of United 
Light. It is stated in the offer that in 
the first six months of 1923 the dividend 
of the United Light 6 per cent preferred 
stock was earned three and a third 
times. The United Light already owns 
all the common stock and some bond of 
the Tri-City. 


Seeks to Abandon Lines 


The San Diego Electric Railway has 
applied to the State Railroad Commis- 
sion for permission to abandon its line 
from Logan Avenue along Thirty-second 
Street to the United States destroyer 
fleet repair base. Stub service is oper- 
ated on the line to connect with the 
Logan Avenue cars, and the line is 
patronized almost exclusively by em- 
ployees of the repair base. According 
to Claus Speckels, general manager, 
the shipping board has failed to keep 
its agreement dating from the time the 
line was built in 1918. The shipping 
board advanced $46,000 toward con- 
struction of the line, which was not 
to be returned until the shipping board 
had constructed as many as eight ships 
at the yards. Only two ships were ever 
built, consequently Mr. Speckels holds 
that the shipping board failed to carry 
out its agreement. The shipping board 
has made a demand for the return of its 
money. Mr. Speckels contends that the 
company cannot operate the line on 
present patronage if the shipping 
board’s money is to be returned, and: 
hence he has asked for permission to 
abandon service. Manager Speckels 
says he offered to rebuild the line if 
the shipping board would permit the 
company to keep the money advanced, 
but the offer was rejected. The line is 
about one-half mile, single track. 


Buys Interest.—A controlling inter- 
est in the Wapsie Power Company has 
been purchased by the Iowa Railway & 
Light Company. The Wapsie company’s 
headquarters are at Mount Vernon. 
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Trustees of Eastern Massachu- 
setts Company Say Divi- 
dends Unwarranted 


The Eastern Maccachusetts Street 
Railway and its trustees, Boston, 
Mass., have filed their answer to the 
suit brought by L. Sherman Adams and 
others to compel a larger disbursement 
of dividends on adjustment shares. It 
is denied that any dividends have been 
wrongfully withheld or that any had 
accrued in February, 1923. On the other 
hand, it is asserted that no dividends 
on any class of stock were to be paid 
unless fully earned and that the finan- 
cial condition of the company does not 
warrant the payment of additional divi- 
dends. ; 

The trustees claim that when control 

of the company passed to them in Jan- 
uary, 1919, the property had been oper- 
ated for a year and a half by receivers 
at a loss of $1,295,291 and they were 
obliged by a decision of the War Labor 
Board to pay additional wages agegre- 
gating $941,733 annually. A 10-cent 
fare was established and every economy 
practiced. In spite of this the company 
failed to earn the cost of service in 
1919 by $589,920. During 1919 and 1920 
124.1 miles of line were discontinued as 
non-paying, but owing to higher operat- 
ing costs-and another wage advance an- 
other deficit resulted. In 1921 condi- 
tions improved, but at the end of that 
year arrearage of unpaid accumulated 
dividends and sinking funds, ageregat- 
ing $2,638,457 on Feb. 1, 1922, could not 
be met except through a financial read- 
Justment which was finally effected. 
‘ The trustees have felt that the earn- 
Ings and the financial condition do not 
warrant payment of any dividends 
other than those that have been paid, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
wages were again advanced, effective 
May 1, 1923. 


Robert R. Landis Appointed 
Receiver of Ohio Property 


Following a conference of attorneys 
representing both sides in the foreclo- 
sure and receivership suit of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, 
against the Dayton, Springfield & Xenia 
Southern Railway, with United States 
District Judge Smith Hickenlooper at 
Cincinnati on Oct. 13, Robert R. Landis, 
Dayton attorney, was named by Judge 
Hickenlooper as receiver of the traction 
company’s assets with directions to con- 
tinue operations of the system in and 
out of Dayton. 

Judge Hickenlooper fixed Mr. Landis’ 
bond at $30,000, which was given sim- 
ultaneously with his appointment. Mr. 
Landis was named by the court as a 
result of the failure of the parties to 
the action to agree upon a person to be 
appointed receiver. The complainant 
desired the appointment of A. H. Elfner, 
former general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth Rail- 
way, while the defendant sought the 
appointment of A. L. Ferneding, of 
Dayton, present general manager of the 
defendant company. 
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The bill of complaint of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company was filed in 
the Federal Court at Dayton Oct. 2. 
In the suit, it was alleged that the trac- 
tion company had defaulted interest due 
on outstanding bonds, of a bond issue of 
$500,000 secured by mortgage to the 
trust company. The matter was re- 
ferred to in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of Oct. 13. 


Valuation Hearing at Minneapolis 
Under Way 


The valuation hearing of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, operating 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, has started 
before the Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. A. M. Robertson, the first 
witness on Oct. 10, did not reveal the 
amounts to be claimed as investments. 
More than a year ago the commission 
authorized an increase from the 6-cent 
fare to a 7-cent fare, but this was held 
up by court injunction. 


Master Recommends Pittsburgh 
Receivership Be Lifted 


The final report of Special Master 
Henry G. Wasson in the Pittsburgh 
Railways case has been filed with the 
United States District Court. Mr. Was- 
son recommends the termination of the 
receivership of the railway, which has 
been in receiver’s hands for the last 
five and a half years. Should the court 
approve the report, as expected, the 
company will pass out of the réceiver’s 
hands by Jan. 1, 1924. 

Application to lift the receivership 
was made on Feb. 15, 1923, by President 
A. W. Thompson of the Philadelphia 
Company, which controls it. 
of Pittsburgh had joined with the com- 
pany in a reorganization plan, the joint 
agreement including the creation of a 
traction conference board composed of 
company officials, members of the City 
Council and representative from each 
of the municipalities served by the rail- 
way. 

No reduction in rate of fare from the 
present fare of three tokens for a 
quarter is probable, as the master’s 
report states this fare is necessary if 
the road is to continue operations on an 


- equitable basis. 


As has been detailed previously in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL the capital- 
ization under the reorganization plan 


was scaled down from $156,290,750 to. 


$62,500,000 and under: agreement with 
the city, the company will be entitled 
to receive a net return after charges 
and depreciation of $3,750,000 annually. 


Twelfth Annual Report Submitted 


According to the twelfth annual re- 
port of the Toronto Hydroelectric Sys- 
tem, the gross income for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, was $4,404,754. The cost 
of electric current and expense of: oper- 
ation and management, including re- 
pairs and maintenance, was $3,053,110. 
After consideration of the interest, de- 
preciation, exchange, taxes, etc., the 
excess of income over expenditure at 
existing rates amounted to $232,041. 


The city - 
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Temporary Injunction Against 
Chicago Sale 


A temporary injunction was issued 
on Oct. 9 restraining the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company from selling 
$14,000,000 securities of the Chicago 
Elevated Lines. The petition for the 
injunction against the sale was filed by 
preferred stockholders of the elevated 
lines through their attorney. They 
charge that the sale of these securities 
is part of a conspiracy. 

Attorney Frank H. McCullough, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, opposed granting of the in- 
junction. He said no interest has been 
paid on the $14,000,000 gold notes held 
by his clients since 1919 and said the 
noteholders were entitled to their inter- 
est at least. Therefore, collateral se- 
curity notes should be sold. 

The restraining order was granted by 
Circuit Judge Hugo M. Friend. The 
court in granting this restraining order 
said: 

In view of the allegations of the com- 
plainants in which they charge that the 
trustees had caused the default in interest 
payments._by making unauthorized loans 
and had otherwise diverted funds of the 
trust without authority, it is necessary, in 
the absence of denials, to issue the injunc- 
tion. 

If the sale, scheduled to be held on Oct. 
15, is consummated the complainants in this 
suit will be powerless to recover any losses 
they may consequently have sustained. On 
the other other hand, this sale has been 
delayed since 1919, when the first interest 
payments were defaulted, and further delay 
can work no injustice on the gold note 
holders. 


Judge Friend advised Attorney Henry 
S. Robbins, representing the holders of 
the gold notes, to file an immediate 
answer to the bill. If the gold note 
holders can make positive denials of the 
bill’s charges and support them with 
competent evidence, the injunction would 
be dissolved, he said. 


Sale of $2,496,557 of Bonds 
Authorized 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia has authorized 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company to: 


1. Place a general mortgage of $10,000,- 
000 on its property, subject to prior liens. 

2. Issue and sell $2,496,557, face value, 
of its general and refunding 6 per cent 
ten-year gold bonds secured by the general 
mortgage. : 

3. Issue and pledge with the United 
States Housing Corporation $150,000, face 
value, of its general and refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent ten-year gold bonds dated 
Nov. 1, 1923, in lieu of a like amount of 
its general mortgage 6 per cent five-year 
gold bonds, the latter bonds to be retired 
and cancelled. 


The issue and sale of the bonds were 
authorized upon the conditions that . 
follow: 


1. That the company sell the bonds at 
the highest obtainable price. 

2. That all discounts, commissions and 
expenses in connection with the approval 
and issuance of the bonds be amortized out 
of the income of the company during the 
life of the bonds. 

3. That the general mortgage 6 per cent 
five-year gold bonds due Dec. 1, 1923, be 
paid off, retired and cancelled. 

4. That the company show the receipt 
and application in detail of the proceeds 
of the sale of the bonds and on or before 
the fifteenth day of January and the fif- 
teenth day of July make verified reports 
to the commission until the bonds shall 
have been sold and all of the proceeds ex- 
pended. 


October 20, 1923 


West End May Suspend 


The West End Traction Company, a 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Electric Company, has filed a petition 
with the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion asking permission to abandon its 
service. The hearing has been set for 
Nov. 16 at Columbus. 

The West End Traction Company 
operates 24 miles of track. The prin- 
cipal route is a 15-mile interurban line 
connecting Youngstown and Girard, 
Niles and Warren. In addition there 
are short suburban lines from Niles to 
Mineral Ridge and from Warren to 
Leavittsburg. There are also approx- 
imately 5 miles of city track operated 
in Warren. All the trackage is in 
Trumbull County, Ohio. 

In its petition the West End Company 
points out that in meeting operating 
costs, including taxes, it sustained the 
following losses: $108,845 in 1920, 
$129,602 in 1921, $71,449 in 1922 and 
$31,829 in the first seven months of 
1923, or a total of $341,725 for the 
period. Without material relief in the 
form of increased rates, it is pointed 
out there is no hope of operating, ex- 
cepting at continued heavy losses. 


Receiver Appointed in Owensboro 


W. A. Carson of Evansville, Ind., has 
been appointed receiver for the Owens- 
boro City Railroad, Owensboro, Ky., by 
Federal Judge Walter Evans of Louis- 
ville. The action was taken on a peti- 
tion of the American Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, trustee for the bond- 
holders, against the company, seeking 
to foreclose a mortgage securing 
$200,000 of bonds. It was set forth in 
the petition that 71 per cent of the 
bondholders joined in the petition for 
the appointment of a receiver, 

The system will continue to be oper- 
ated under Receiver Carson until a 
decree of some kind is entered in fed- 
eral court. The system will probably 
be ordered sold. The bonded indebted- 
ness is $400,000, half being first mort- 
gage bonds and half second mortgage 
bonds. The company has been unable 
to pay the interest on the bonds for the 
last six years, the money intended for 
the bondholders going for the upkeep of 
the system. 


Court Rejects Plea 


Supreme Court Justice Irving Lehman 
on Oct. 13 declined to give judgment 
on the pleadings to Stephen and Nina 
H. Peabody, Manhattan Railway stock- 
holders, in a suit against the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, to compel the payment of 7 per 
cent per annum dividends to Manhat- 
tan stockholders, under the 999: years’ 
lease of the Manhattan’s elevated lines 
to the Interborough. 

The Peabodys began suit in 1921, 
when the 7 per cent payments were 
discontinued and proceedings instituted 
to arrange for a lower rate of dividends. 
The plaintiffs asserted that the defend- 
ant company had guaranteed the pay- 
ment of 7 per cent on Manhattan stock. 
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Justice Lehman holds that.+h»> Tnter- 
borough’s agreement was with the 
Manhattan Railway and not with its 
individual stockholders; that the 7 per 
cent was to be paid as rent; that the 
amount of rent to be paid may be 
changed, by agreement between the two 
companies, under changing conditions, 
and that the promise to pay 7 per cent 
“could not survive a valid revocation 
or modification of the lease by the 
parties to the lease.” 

The scaling down of the Manhattan 
dividend payments was one of the 
considerations agreed upon by the great 
bulk of the stockholders of that com- 
pany as part of the recent readjust- 
ment of Interborough finances. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York on 
Oct. 17 there were sold $1,000 of South- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 6 
per cent bonds, due 1947; 90 per cent. 

Will Redeem Notes.—All of the out- 
standing $3,600,000 five-year 7 per cent 
secured gold notes of the Milwaukee 
Electric & Light Company, known as 
series A-1, will be redeemed Oct. 31, 
1923, at par and interest. The bonds 
are due Nov. 1, 1923. 

Financing of Electrification Arranged. 
—The Illinois Central Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell 
$12,022,450 of 6 per cent preferred 
stock, the proceeds to be used for the 
electrification of the company’s lines 
within the city of Chicago. It also 
asked permission to issue a like amount 
of common which is to be issued from 
time to time in exchange for and retire- 
ment of the preferred, share for share. 

Wants Property Auctioned. — An 
order was entered in Circuit Court on 
Oct. 12 directing the master commis- 
sioner to offer for sale at auction the 
property of ‘the Henderson Traction 
Company on Oct. 29. The city of Hen- 


,derson was awarded a judgment of 


$4,548.35 with 6 per cent interest from 
July 28 last which is a prior lien on the 
property for street oiling tax. The 
railway ceased operation July 15, when 
it defaulted payment of interest. 

Highest Net Since 1913.—The returns 
of the United Railways, St. Louis, dur- 
ing the year ended July 31, 1923, ex- 
ceeded the earnings for each calendar 
year from 1913 to 1922, according to 
figures just issued by Receiver Rollo 
Wells. The gross earnings for the year 
totaled $20,648,831, and after expenses 
and depreciation charges had been paid 
the net income for the period was $3,- 
720,133. The previous high record was 
established in 1920, when the income 
was $8,701,442. 


Requests Deposits.—The bondholders’ 
protective committee for the first mort- 
gage sinking fund gold 5s. of the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Rail- 
way has announced that it has decided 
to limit the time for the deposit with 
the committee of further bonds under 
the bondholders’ agreement of Nov. 15, 
1922 to Nov. 1, 1923. After this date 
no additional bonds may be deposited 
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under the protective agreement except 
at the discretion of the committee. 


Another Hearing on Carhouse Sale.— 
Adjourned hearing of the argument 
on the application of the Broadway 
& Seventh Avenue Railway, New York, 
to cancel a lease held by the New York 
Railways on the carhouse block, Broad- 
way, Sixth Avenue, Fiftieth and Fifty- 
first Streets, will be held on Oct. 22 in 
the Federal District Court. This is 
preliminary to the sale of the block 
for $5,000,000, to a syndicate headed 
by Tex Rickard, which plans to build 
an athletic sports’ center. 

Hearing on Allocation Case Oct. 27.— 
Hearings on the suit of the city against 
Detroit United Railway over the proper 
allocation of the Detroit United Rail- 
way’s consolidated mortgage to lines 
purchased by the city have been post- 
poned to Oct. 27, at which time briefs 
will be submitted. The lines acquired 
by the city for $19,000,000 are coy- 
ered by a consolidated mortgage of 
$25,000,000 given by the Detroit United 
Railway on its interurban lines and its 
former city lines now owned by the 
city of Detroit. 


Earnings Behind in Youngstown in 
August.—According to an announce- 
ment by Street Railway Commissioner 
Engel, the revenue from the éombined 
railway and bus lines of Youngstown, 
during the month of August, failed by 
$17,853 to pay the cost of operation. 
This sum will be added to the previous 
deficit of more than $1,000,000. Mr. 
Engel’s statement says that the earnings 
were $136,124, and the cost of operating 
$154,738. The total number of car 
miles furnished in August was 416,847. 
The service cost per car mile was 37.15 
cents. The cost per car-hour was $3.23. 


Fails to Pay Cost of Service in 
August. — During August the Boston 
Elevated Railway failed to pay for the 
cost of service by $319,516. The deficit 
was larger in August this year than 
it was in August, 1922, when the road 
went behind $217,128. The total num 
ber of revenue passengers during the 
month was 28,086,112, against 26,877,- 
682 in August a year ago. The per- 
centage of passengers paying a 5-cent 
fare to the total number paying had in- 
creased in the year from 22.33 per cent 
to 25.50 per cent. The average rate of 
fare was reduced from 8.883 cents in 
August, 1922 to 8.713 cents in August, 
1923: 

Offer Made for Exchange of Tri-City 
Shares.—The stockholders of the Tri- 
City Railway & Light Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa., a subsidiary of the United 
Light & Railways, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have received an offer from the latter 
company to exchange the 6 per cent 
first preferred stock of United Light & 
Railways, for the 6 per cent preferred 
of the Tri-City Railway & Light Com- 
pany on the following basis: Each ten 
shares par value $100 of the 6 per cent 
preferred of the Tri-City may be ex- 
changed for eleven shares (par value 
$100) of the United Light & Railways 
6 per cent preferred. The offer is good 
until Nov. 1. 
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Decrease in Fare Opposed 


President Ham of Washington Railway 
& Electric Company Says Fair Re- 
turn Is Not Being Earned 


Opposing the request of the Federa- 
tion of Citizens’ Associations that the 
District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission order the railways of 
Washington to sell three tokens for 20 
cents, William F. Ham, president of 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company, testified before the commis- 
sion on Oct. 15 that he estimated such 
an order would cost that company 
$104,207 loss of revenue per annum. 
Mr. Ham also declared that compliance 
with the order would slow the service, 
as it would increase the number of token 
sales conductors would be obliged to 
make. ; 

The fare in Washington is 8 cents, 
cash, with six tokens for 40 cents. The 
Citizens’ Federation petitioned for 
three tokens for 20 cents, on the ground 
that many passengers did not find it 
convenient to buy six tokens at a time 
and hence were forced into paying the 
eash fare of 8 cents. At the hearing 
on Oct. 15, William McK. Clayton, at- 
torney for the Federation, suggested 
that if the commission did not consider 
it wise to order three tokens for 20 
cents, the cash fare should be reduced 
to 7 cents. 

Figures were presented by President 
Ham to show that of the present pay 
passengers carried by the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company, 20.33 per 
cent rode on cash fares and 79.67 on 
tokens. He estimated that if the sug- 
gested plan of selling three tokens for 
20 cents were adopted only 10 per cent 
of the present passengers would pay 
the 8-cents cash fare in the future, thus 
bringing the $104,207 annual loss to 
the company. He expressed the opinion 
that most cash fares are paid by visitors 
in Washington, or casual riders, and 
that no benefit would accrue to the reg- 
ular passengers. 

Statements were introduced by Mr. 
Ham showing that in the twelve months 
ended Aug. 31, last, the gross revenues 
from operations within the District of 
Columbia were $5,576,995, a decrease of 
$77,609 compared with the preceding 
twelve months. During this period, 
operating expenses, taxes, etc., were 
$4,825,824, an increase of $37,955. This 
left $751,170 available for return upon 
investment for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1923, or a decrease of $115,564 com- 
pared with the previous twelve months. 

Mr. Ham showed that the fair value 
of the properties, as fixed by the com- 
mission, is $17,871,366, making the 
present return upon the investment 
4.2, compared with 4.94.for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Statements also were introduced by 
Mr. Ham showing that during the same 
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periods, the operating revenues of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany and the Capital Traction Com- 
pany, combined, had decreased $305,375 
and that the operating expenses, com- 
bined, had increased $61,835, making 
a decrease in operating income of both 
companies of $367,210. 

From these statements, Mr. Ham 
computed that during the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1923, the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company earned only 4.2 per 
cent upon its fair value as fixed by the 
commission, while the Capital Traction 
Company had earned 7.66 per cent upon 
its valuation, and both companies com- 
bined had earned 5.87 per cent upon 
their joint fair value. The Washington 
company had failed by $499,824 to earn 
a 7 per cent return and the Capital Trac- 
tion Company earned $109,769 more 
than a 7 per cent return, his statement 
showed, while both companies combined 
had earned $390,054 less than a 7 per 
cent return. 

Mr. Ham further showed that traffic 
in the District of Columbia has fallen 
continuously since 1919, the peak year. 
In 1919, he testified, both companies 
had carried 166,113,350 pay passengers, 
whereas during the year ended Sept. 
30, 1923, the combined traffic of both 
companies had fallen to 143,398,130, a 
loss of 22,715,220 passengers, of which 
about one-third had been sustained by 
his company and two-thirds by the 
Capital Traction Company. This ten- 
dency was not abating, he said. 


‘Trackless Trolleys Start 
in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia had its first experience 
with trackless trolleys on Oct. 14 when 
the first vehicle of this type of trans- 
portation traversed Oregon Avenue and 
east to its terminus at the Tidewater 
Docks at Delaware Avenue. In the car 
were J. W. Hall, superintendent of in- 
struction; instructor John Holland, divi- 
sion superintendent Worlin and assist- 
ant superintendent Van Horn of the 
Sixteenth and Jackson Streets carhouse. 
It took exactly thirty-five minutes for 
the car to arrive at its starting point. 

This line of trackless trolleys is run 
over Oregon Avenue in order that serv- 
ice may be promptly supplied to the 
2,000 men now employed at the Tide- 
water Docks, and to the growing popu- 
lation south of Snyder Avenue, who 
would otherwise be without car service 
for some considebale time to come. 

The company has announced through 
Thomas E. Mitten, chairman of the 
executive committee, that just as soon 
as the trackless trolley operation on 
this route has passed its experimental 
stage the company will be glad to con- 
sider the advisability of extending the 
service westerly over Passyunk Avenue 
and Sixty-third Street to Woodland 
Avenue. 
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Will Advance Shreveport 
Fare Case 


The United States Supreme Court 
on Oct. 15 granted the motion of the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission 
to advance argument on its appeal from 
the ruling of the District Court in 
granting an interlocutory injunction 
to the Shreveport Railways restraining 
the commission from interfering with 
collection of a 7-cent fare in Shreve- 
port, La. The case was set for Jan. 7. 

It is three years since the fare con- 
troversy started in Shreveport. In 
1920 by a vote of the people, the rail- 
way company was allowed an increase 
from 5 cents to 6 cents. The election 
was contested by Huey P. Long, chair- 
man of the Louisiana Railway Commis- 
sion, acting as a citizen of Shreveport. 
The State Supreme Court upheld it. 
In 1921 when the state Constitutional 
Convention changed the name of the 
railway commission to the Public Sery- 
ice Commission it gave the Public 
Service Commission authority to fix 
rates. In April, 1922, the commission 
issuedan order without a hearing, 
fixing the car fare in Shreveport at 
5 cents. 

After an appraisal of the property 
had been made by valuation engineers, 
the Public Service Commission granted 
a hearing on the application of the 
company for an increase in fare at 
which evidence was submitted on both 
sides on the question, but the commis- 
sion failed to make a decision. The 
company then appealed to the United 
States District Court and secured a 
temporary injunction against the com- 
mission restraining that body from 
interfering with the company’s collect- 
ing a 7-cent fare. Huey P. Long, chair- 
man of the commission, then sought 
and was granted an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. He 
based his appeal on the plea that the 
Federal District Court was without 
jurisdiction. 


Ban Put on One-Man Cars 
in Oakland 


An ordinance was passed to print on 
Oct. 8 by the City Council of Oakland, 
Cal., which prohibits the operation of 
one-man cars in the city. The Council 
adopted the measure without comment,. 
the ordinance to become effective within 
eight days. The action by the Council 
was initiated by Mayor Davie. In urg- 
ing that body to legislate on the matter 
the Mayor said in part: 


The San Francisco-Oakland . Terminal 
Railway has recently placed in service a 
new type of car, capable of accommodating 
more than forty passengers, which is so 
constructed that it may be operated by a 
crew of two men or as a one-man car, 

I do not believe that the company should 
be permitted to operate these new large 
cars with only one man in charge in the 
downtown traffic. I feel that public safety 
and welfare demand that street cars be in 
charge of two men if they are to be oper- 
ated through those sections of the city 
where there is a heavy volume of general 
traffic. 

This company is still charging our people 
war-time rates for transportation, at the 
same time endeavoring to reduce the car 
ont og personnel at the expense of public 
safety. 


| October 20, 1923 
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Crosstown Bus Service to Be 
Started by Utah Light 
& Traction 


The Public Utilities Commission of 


Utah has granted permission for the 


Utah Light & Traction Company to 


_ operate a crosstown bus line to connect 


with its street car line at State and 


. Thirty-third South Streets and to run 


east to the community known as East 
Mill Creek. The bus fare has been 
fixed at 10 cents and special rates for 


school children are to be put into effect. 


The matter came before the commis- 


| sion originally on the petition of the 


Blue & Gray Bus Line, which proposed 
to continue the service from East Mill 


| Creek to reach the business center of 


Salt Lake City, in competition with the 
traction company. To that petition the 
railway protested, and finally intro- 
duced a petition in intervention, asking 
the privilege of starting, in place of 


the proposed service to Second South 


Street, a “feeder” service which would 
connect with its lines on the Holliday 
and Nibley Park routes and on the sev- 
eral routes running south on State 
Street. 

| The Blue & Gray Bus Line did not 
care, it was set forth, to operate buses 
as feeders to the traction company’s 
lines without giving also the through 
service to the business center. 

In rendering its decision the commis- 
sion stated that a certain sum of money 
is necessary to carry on the street rail- 
way business, which money must be 
collected in the form of fares from 
the traveling public. It said that to 
deplete the revenues of the railway by 
authorizing a competitive bus service 
would only restrict still further the 
company’s ability to give service, and, 
if the competition were carried to its 
logical conclusion, would utterly de- 
stroy the service so necessary to many. 
The necessities of the general traveling 
public must be considered, rather than 
the convenience of the few. 


Trackless Trolley Ready 
in Rochester 

The Rochester Railways Coordinated 
Bus Lines, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
New York State Railways, awaits only 
the sanction of the State Public Serv- 
ice Commission to begin the operation 
of trolley buses over a crosstown route 
through the northeast end of Rochés- 
ter, N. Y. Two of the trackless cars 
have already been received and the 
other three are in transit, according to 
officials of the railways. 

The state commission held a public 
hearing on the application of the com- 
pany for permission to operate the line 
in Rochester on Oct. 15. The decision 
of the commission is expected at an 
early date. Poles and wire have been 
strung and all is in readiness for the 
new line, which is regarded as a de- 
cided step forward in Rochester trans- 
portation facilities. 

The trolley buses will operate over 
Driving Park Avenue bridge and will 
serve a fast growing industrial and 
residential district. 


Auxiliary motor bus service will be 
operated from the end of the Dewey 
Avenue car line to Latta road, in 
Greece. This line will begin operations 
on the arrival of equipment, which is 
expected within a few days. 


Weekly Ticket in Effect—The Wis- 
consin Traction, Light, Heat & Power 
Company, put into effect on Oct. 1, a 
weekly ticket plan. 


Petition Tabled.—The City Council of 
Youngstown has laid on the table the re- 
quest of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company to establish an additional 
rate of fare on the Youngstown Mu- 
nicipal Railway lines. 

Will Operate One-Man Cars.— The 
Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway, 
‘Milford, Mass., is preparing to put one- 
man cars in operation by Novy. 1, on the 
Grafton and Upton electrified line. It 
will be the first time that one-man car 
service has been operated on any of 
the lines of the company. 


Will Apply for. Bus License-——James 
F. Jackson, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, has notified those interested in 
car service on Hanover Street, recently 
discontinued, that the trustees will 
apply to the City Council for a license 
to operate buses to and from Hay- 
market Square as a substitute for the 
former service. 


Commission Approves Fare Plan.— 
Final approval has been given by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission to the 
agreement recently reached by Superior 
City officials and the Duluth Street 
Railway. The plan referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Sept. 15, provides for a 10-cent cash 
fare in Superior with five tickets for 
30 cents. 

Weekly Edition Appears.—The Spo- 
kane United Railways, besides publish- 
ing its regular edition of “Trolley 
Topics,” has introduced a supplement, 
published weekly, which is now appear- 
ing in the Spokane daily newspapers 
every Thursday. The supplement will 
report news regarding operation of the 
Spokane United Railways as well as 
important developments in the street 
railway industry of the country. 

Jitneys Allowed.—The new ordinance 
at El Paso, Tex., barring buses and mo- 
tor vehicles carrying passengers for hire 
from certain streets has been held void 
by Judge Stewart Berkshire of the Cor- 
poration Court. Approximately forty 
jitneys that had stopped operation when 
the ordinance was first enacted imme- 
diately resuméd operations. 

Joint Five-Cent Fare and Transfer 
Confiscatory.—Federal Judge John C. 
Knox, at New York has confirmed con- 
clusions of former Judge E. Henry La- 

‘combe that a joint 5-cent fare and 
transfer on the Belt Line Railway, New 
York, would be- confiscatory. Judge 
Lacombe rendered his decision in 1912 
against the former Public Service Com- 
mission. A temporary injunction was 
obtained by the Belt Line Railway Cor- 
poration and that has ‘held until now, 
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and will by this decision be made per- 
manent. 


School Tickets on Sale.-—The North- 
port Traction Company, Northport, 
N. Y., now has on sale tickets in strips 
of ten for 50 cents, each ticket having 
the face value of 8 cents, for the trans- 
portation of children of five years of 
age and under sixteen years who are 
regularly attending public or private 
schools. The tickets are good on school- 
days only and between the hours of 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. This new order ap- 
proved by the commission became effec- 
tive Oct. 10. 


San Diego Merchants Give Weekly 
Pass as Premium.—From voluntary 
mention in their advertisements that 
patrons should shop often with no extra 
cost via weekly pass, several San Diego 
merchants have gone a step further. A 
half-page advertisement of “The White 
House” in the San Diego Union for 
Sept. 28 announces the first of a series 
of Monday weekly pass special events. 
With every $10 purchase on Monday, 
the concern will give a dollar pass to 
San Diego city customers or a $1.25 
pass to Coronado customers. 


Eight-Cent Fare Suspended. — The 
Public Service Commission has sus- 
pended the 8-cent fare which the Inter- 
national Railway, Buffalo, had planned 
to put into effect on the loéal lines on 
Oct. 8. The fare has been suspended 
for a period of four months or at least 
until the determination of the rate case 
now being held before the commission. 
The International has not presented all 
of its evidence in the rate case and the 
municipal authorities have presented 
practically no proof in the proceeding. 
The appeal of the city from decisions 
of the Public Service Commission au- 
thorizing the company to charge a fare 
higher than 5 cents will be argued by 
George Clinton, special counsel for the 
city, before the United States Supreme 
Court at Washington sometime before 
next February. 


Jitney-Car Situation Acute——On 
orders of Safety Director Hamilton all 
jitneys were ousted from Central 
Square in Youngstown on Sept. 26. A 
still further development in the story 
of the jitneys in that city was the pass- 
ing by the Council of a new ordinance 
shoving the jitneys further away from 
Central Square and their established 
parking places. The ordinance was 
prepared by Street Railway Commis- 
sioner Engle. At the same time the 
Council tabled indefinitely ‘an ordinance 
fathered by Ross Raymond, head of the 
jitney men, which would have permitted 
the jitneys to park in.their regular 
place in Central Square. The Council, 
also tabled the ordinance giving the 
safety director ‘full jurisdiction over 
traffic regulations in the congested dis- 
trict. It is understood with the new 
restrictions in force that a well-defined 
plan is under way to bring the jitney- 
car controversy before the citizens at 2 
special election. The new ordinance is 
an attempt by the Council to correct 
provisions in a previous ordinance held 
by the court to be worthless. 
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Personal Items 


George Le Boutillier, President 
of the Long Island 


George Le Boutillier has been named 
president of the Long Island Railroad 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Ralph Peters. It was on Jan. 18 of 
this year at a meeting of the board of 
directors that Mr. Le Boutillier was 
elected an additional vice-president to 
assist the president in the general con- 
trol of affairs of the company, and in 
the absence or disability of the presi- 
dent to exercise and perform all the 
powers belonging to the latter. Mr. 
Le Boutillier is only forty-eight years 
old. He has consecutively held the 
positions of assistant engineer, division 
engineer, engineer maintenance of way, 
division superintendent and general su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which he served in Various capac- 
ities for twenty-seven years. He was 
general superintendent of that company 
at Harrisburg up quite recently. 


Col. W. J. Wilgus and Prof. Burr 
Consultants to the New York 
Transit Commission 


Col. William J. Wilgus and Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Burr have been appointed con- 
sulting engineers by the New York 
Transit Commission to assist and advise 
the commission’s technical staff upon 
the many engineering problems which 
will come up in the building of the new 
lines. Messrs Wilgus and Burr will 
begin at once a study of the basic plans 
made by the commission’s engineers, 
and will hereafter work with them in 
developing the details and deciding upon 
methods of construction. 

Both men are prominent in the engi- 
neering world. Colonel Wilgus was for- 
merly chief engineer of the New York 
Central Railroad, and had charge of 
the enlargement of terminals, including 
the now Grand Central Station, and also 
the change of motive power from steam 
to electricity. During the war Colonel 
Wilgus served as deputy director of 
general transportation of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, with 
the rank of Colonel in the Army. He 
did very brilliant work in this connec- 
tion and was awarded the D.S.M. and 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Professor Burr has for many years. 
held a leading place among the civil en- 
gineers of America. He was consulting 
engineer for the city of New York in 
the building of docks and the construc- 
tion of the new water system. By 
appointment of President McKinley, he 
served as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission to report upon the 
most feasible route for an inter-oceanic 
canal, arid was reappointed by President 
Roosevelt. Under Governor Dix, he was 
appointed a member of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers for the construction 


utility operation. 


of the New York State Barge Canal. 
In 1900 he was awarded first place in 
the national competition for the pro- 
posed memorial bridge across the 
Potomac River at Washington. For 
several years he was professor of civil 
engineering at Harvard and Columbia 
Universities. 


Mr. Kressler in Saginaw 


New Head of Saginaw Properties 
Sounds Public Attitude Before En- 
tering Upon His Duties 


Charles S. Kressler, president and 
general manager of the Saginaw Tran- 
sit Company, which will operate street 
cars and buses in Saginaw under a 
franchise granted on June 25, has had 
twenty-five years’ experience in public 


 _ 


C. S. Kressler 


He started with the 
Detroit United Railway in the power 
and overhead departments, where he 
was employed for more than ten years. 
Mr. Kressler next became connected 
with the Allis-Chalmers Company, but 
in 1909, when Alex J. Groesbeck, now 
Michigan’s Governor, and his associates 
had control of the Saginaw & Flint in- 
terurban, he was superintendent of 
power and overhead. Later when the 
Michigan Railroad took over the prop- 
erty Mr. Kressler continued with the 
line as superintendent of overhead. 

On Oct. 1, 1918, he went to Manistee 
as general manager of the electric, gas 
and street car lines that later were 
taken over by the Consumers Power 
Company. Two years ago, however, 
the railway service there was with- 
drawn because of the constant loss in 
revenue. Mr. Kressler remained with 
the properties at Manistee .until the 
recent organization of Saginaw Transit 
Company. He was elected president 
and general manager of the company 
and is in complete control. 

Mr. Kressler knows that he is facing 
a tough job in Sagiriaw. Street cars 
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have not been operated there since 
Aug. 11, 1921, and while the public have 
come in the meantime to a keen reali- 
zation of the value of the railway, it is 
only human to expect that they will be 
inclined to be critical of the little things. 
Fully realizing this Mr. Kressler acted 
accordingly on taking up his duties. He 
did not fight shy of the local journal- 
ists, but he did put them off for a few 
days on their requests for a portrait 
of him. This was all part of the man’s 
plan for learning things for himself at 
first hand, for before his picture ap- 
peared in the local press Mr. Kressler 
traveled over the city incognito visiting 
all sections to learn at first hand the 
reaction of the public to the incoming 
railway administration and to gain some 
knowledge of where, in the opinion of 
the public, the previous railway admin- 
istration had been guilty of either sins 
of omission or of commission that had 
worked against it with the public. 
Just as soon as he had completed this 
personal survey Mr. Kressler released 
his portrait for publication. In not a 
few instances it was at once recognized | 
by many as that of the man who had 


_interviewed them on one phase or an- 


other of the local transportation prob- 
lem, but nowhere was there any evi- 
dence of resentment over the fact that 
Mr. Kressler had not previously dis- 
closed his identity. 

Mr. Kressler says: “You must sell 
yourself and service to the public. Since 
I have been in Saginaw I have been 
studying conditions and I believe TI 
know first hand what the people want 
and I am going to give them what they 
want if it is possible to do so.” 


Fred E. Mathews has replaced J. L. 
Hale as chief dispatcher of the Winona 
Interurban Railway, Warsaw, Ind. Mr. 
Hale’s unfortunate death was referred 
to in the ELectric Raibway JouRNAL 
of Sept. 15, 1923. 


E. A. Aspnes, president, general man- 
ager and purchasing agent of the Wau- 
paca Electric Service Company, has 
severed his connections with that com- 
pany. James Richardson has been ap- 
pointed in the capacity of vice-president 
and general manager, 


William M. Quackenbush, general su- 
perintendent of the Rapid Railway Sys- 
tem, Port Huron, Mich., has resigned 
after twenty-seven years with the sys- 
tem. He started in a minor capacity 
and rose through intervening posts until 
he hecame superintendent twelve years — 
ago. 

Paul Shoup, vice--president of the 
Southern Pacific Company; president of 
the Pacific Electric Railway, Los An- 
geles, and an officer in many other 
companies under Southern Pacifie con- 
trol, has been made a director of the 
Anglo & London-Paris National Bank, 
San Francisco. 

Clark R. Jackson, former State Tax 
Commissioner, has been appointed by 
Mayor E. J. Brown superintendent of 
Public Utilities of Seattle, Wash. The 
appointment has been approved by the 
City Council. Mayor Brown states that 


| 


| 


| October 20, 1923 


he expects the new superintendent, 


aside from running his own department, 


' to make a survey of the light, railway 


and water departments looking toward 


_a valuation of the properties. 


James Dalrymple, general manager 


| Glasgow Corporation Tramways, who 
has been in this country on an extended 


visit, planned to return on Oct. 20. 
After attending the Atlantic City con- 


| vention Mr. Dalrymple spent the last 
| week of his visit in New York. Just 


| 
| 


| before leaving he said that the electric 


railways as a whole have made great 
advances since he had visited America 
in 1913 and that he had found much 
to interest him on his trip. 


Enrich G. Elg has resigned from the 
Chicago Surface Lines to become office 
and sales engineer on copperweld wire 


| and other products of the Copper Clad 
| Steel Company for the Steel Sales 


Corporation, Chicago. While with the 


_ Chicago Surface Lines, Mr. Elg had 


charge of tests in the shops and equip- 
ment division and was associated in 
new car construction. Previous to 
this, he was operating engineer of the 
Decatur Railway & Light Company, 
an Illinois Traction property. Mr. Elg 
is a graduate of the school of electrical 
engineering, University of Illinois. 


Alvin Coffman, formerly claim agent 
of the Chicago & West Towns Railway, 
Oak Park, Il, resigned this position 
on Sept. 15. Mr. Coffman became 
identified with electric railway work 
in Roanoke, Va., where he served as 
superintendent of transportation and 
claims agent for a number of years of 

_the Roanoke Railway & Electric Com- 
pany. Later he conducted a joint claim 
adjusting bureau in Dayton for the City 
Railway, the People’s Railway and the 
Oakwood Street Railway. It was from 
the service of these companies in Day- 
ton that he resigned to engage in war 
work. He is a native of Philadel- 


_ phia. 


Obituary 


Benjamin B. Foss, retired superin- 
tendent of the Lynn division of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
died recently at his home in Lynn. He 
was born in East Parsonfield, Me., 
fifty-eight years ago. He entered into 
the employ of the Boston & Lynn Street 
Railway as a motorman “in the-year 
1898. 


William L. Cosgrove, Atlanta, for 
many years prominently identified with 
the Georgia Railway & Power Company 
as an engineer, and at one time presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
a subsidiary organization of the power 
company, died Oct. 8 in a hospital at 
Kent, England, according to cable in- 
formation received in Atlanta. Mr 
Cosgrove, with his wife, had been 
traveling in Europe for the past two 
years, and about a month prior to his 
death he was stricken with apoplexy. 
He was sixty-four years of age. He 
retired from active business life about 
five years ago. 
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_ Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Japan Will Spend Several Million 
Dollars for Electrical Equipment 


Although it is impossible at the pres- 
ent time to obtain complete information 
concerning the extent of the destruc- 
tion of electric railway property in 
Japan, nevertheless from inquiries re- 
ceived by manufacturers in the United 
States it is evident that much material 
will be needed to restore them to their 
former operating efficiency. Inquiries 
have been received for about 300 trucks 
and underframes for single-truck cars. 
It has been the practice in the past 
for Japan to import trucks and motors 
largely from the United States and to 
build the car bodies locally in Japan. 
This method will presumably be fol- 
lowed in replacing the cars destroyed 
by the recent disaster. Inquiries for 
upward of 500 electric motors for rail- 
way service have also been received. 
These, together with the trucks already 
mentioned, will constitute the essential 
equipment for several hundred cars. It 
is thought, however, that the total num- 
ber destroyed will be found larger than 
that and apparently this is only the first 
step in the program of restoration. 

The Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company has already received 
orders for electrical apparatus to be 
used in reconstruction work in Japan 
totaling more than $1,000,000. Other 
orders in course of negotiation will 
bring the total amount to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. According to the 
latest information the power plants in 
the earthquake zone were not seriously 
damaged, but the distribution systems 
were practically destroyed. 


Improvement Noted in G. E. 
Orders 


The General Electric Company re- 
ceived orders amounting to $65,483,549 
during the quarter ended Sept. 30, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement of 
the company. This compares with $58,- 
914,620 in the corresponding three 
months of 1922. Orders for the first 
nine months of this year were $229,- 
747,304, compared with $176,171,194 in 
the same period of 1922. 


Gas Manufactarers to Co-operate 
with Welding Schools 


The Gas Products Association, whose 
headquarters are at 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., recently ap- 
pointed an educational committee to 
co-operate with trade and _ technical 
schools in supplying a practical and 
standard course in welding procedure. 
Many users of oxyacetylene welding 
equipment have not been entirely satis- 


J 


fied with the work done in the past by 
welding school graduates. At the same 
time the application for the welding 
processes has been extended to so many 
new fields that the demand for skilled 
operators is constantly increasing. It 
is thought therefore that by making a 
thorough investigation of the needs of 
the industry and then making recom- 
mendations to welding school instruc- 
tors, the instruction programs can be 
revised and standardized so as to more 
fully meet the requirements of the em- 
ployers. 


Steel Prices Are Steady 


According to, information recently 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce there has been little change in 
the price of iron and steel during the 
past three months. The present figures 
are somewhat higher than in the latter 
part of 1921 and in 1922, but far below 
those of 1919 and 1920. The weekly 
average price of iron and steel com- 
posite for the past five years was as 
follows: 


Ton 
1919—Weekly average ............. $50.37 
1920—Weekly average ..........-. 65.60 
1921 

First quarter, weekly average..... 48.72 
Second quarter, weekly average... 43.01 
Third quarter, weekly average.... 36.49 
Fourth quarter, weekly average... 34.72 
1922 
First quarter, weekly average..... 33.09 
Second quarter, weekly average... 36.00 
Third quarter, weekly average.... 40.32 
Fourth quarter, weekly average... 42.19 
1923 
First quarter, weekly average..... 42.90 
Second quarter, weekly average... 46.90 
Third quarter, weekly average.... 44.85 
Week ending 
UTA Ok wie sare cesenelo cecteterenereermemctens 45.49 
Wuyi 5 LAS Arcs cio wine ctor aie) aie ee 45.26 
SLY. Mae coterie tor aeiersNeetiar eaten tae 45.09 
oS ULB ies oor ctay etal tee acetate eater ener as 44,97 
CA ey Aces tb atome tered abecasamrmemeneyey 6 44.88 
PA BU ee ciate cus miata Rea & 44.84 
TAU ERP Sis Wihereve so ee cincan chokel Seeaeee eee se 44.84 
PG ee) ioeeenee Peal ceLeae oh cubee fic cick 44.84 
Sept. Ly eit scaama aoe 44.68 
Septet iS os ciuivena tate ne enene twee attain once 44.72 
SO@pe.e Wr pti auieit ete tom Peter eines. a. 44.70 
Sept. nZaenwahe cre ieee atstee cuore « 44.47 
Sept. (20 jee Saieroceisrnie sen eaiewian ane 44.23 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 16, 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 12.875 
Copper wire base, cents perlb............. 15.25 
Head; cents POND Ar. swielsu cries ciseve eaters 6.85 
Zine cents peribay rescence sseaceniene 6.625 
Tin,'Straits; cents;per Ibs... <.-sn 4 eae eae 41.375 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Ronds) ross POnss-jacceicvostnancine sean $4. 675 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net-tons....... 2.375 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons.. 1.875 
Franklin, Ill., sereenings, Chicago, net tons. 1.35 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons... 825 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons... 222 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

TpOOO TUE Ae rapvno nav ec ed aeieloa dents $6.60 


Weatherproof wire base, N. Y.,centsperlb. 18. 


Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags.. $2.20 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal...... $0.98 
White lead, in oil (100-Ib. keg), N. Y., cents 

per lb! earloga: lotsiscejees te ee cate 11.25 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal....... $1.01 
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Rolling Stock 


Princeton Power Company, Princeton, 
W. Va., has purchased four all-steel 
cars. 


Detroit United Railway has ordered 
from the St. Louis Car Company ten 
all steel passenger interurban cars. 
The cars are of the same type as the 
ten ordered by the Indiana Service Cor- 
poration. 


Tygarts Valley. Traction Company, 
Grafton, W. Va., will receive two cars 
from J. G. Brill Company of Philadel- 
phia. The secretary of state of West 
Virginia authorized the leasing of the 
cars to the company for an initial pay- 
ment of $3,245 and the payment of 
three like sums within the next ninety 
days. 


Illinois Power .& Light Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., has completed plans for 
building six new 80 ton, all steel, elec- 
tric locomotives, 1,000 hp. each, at the 
Decatur, Ill., shops of the Illinois Trac- 
tion System. The cost of the new equip- 
ment will be approximately $180,000. 
It will be used for hauling freight cars 
and bring the total number of electric 
locomotives of the system up to thirty- 
six, 


ES 


’ Track and Line 
re St 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been granted permis- 
sion by the City Council to extend its 
tracks on Highland Avenue, a distance 
of more than 2% miles from the present 

terminus at Virginia Avenue. 


New York, N. Y.—The Transit Com- 
mission recently announced that it had 
awarded the contract for the extension 
of the Fourth Avenue subway, Brook- 
lyn, from its present, terminus at 
Highty-sixth Street to Ninety-sixth 
Street, Fort Hamilton, to the T. A. Gil- 
lespie Company, at the figure of $1,725,- 
884. Bids were received by the com- 
mission on Oct. 2. The Gillespie Com- 
pany was the lowest of six bidders. 


Princeton Power Company, Princeton, 
W. Va., is planning the construction of 
a sidetrack on Princeton Avenue, just 
west of the intersection of Black Street 
for the operation of cars from Graham, 
Va., to the Bluefield fair grounds with- 
out the necessity ‘of transfer. 
switch is to be constructed between 
Hale’s crossing and the state line. The 
company is considering the question of 
looping both Bluefield and Graham with 
a belt line. 


——~—~~7—_—_—_—————_ 
Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 
EN co 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Akron Ohio. expects to link up 
with the super-power lines of the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company. 
Work on the connection is progressing 
rapidly and it is expected that the new 


Another’ 
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supply will be available within the next 
few months, 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, Milwaukee, is arranging. to 
erect an addition to its present freight 
station which it now operates in con- 
junction with its street railway ter- 
minal at Sixth and Sycamore Streets. 
The cost of this new addition will be 
$16,800. 


Boston Elevated Railway is demolish- 
ing the remaining portions of its car- 
house at Neponset which was damaged 
by fire months ago. The trustees 
of the company propose to build no 
more carhouses at present. The com- 
pany will, however, build some inspec- 
tion sheds large enough to cover hun- 
dreds of cars should it be found neces- 
sary. With this idea of outside or field 
storage of cars in view the Elevated 
officials are making substantial progress 
at Lotus Place in providing a modern 
yard layout to care for cars now using 
Jamaica Plain and old Lotus Place 
(Forest Hills) carhouse. There care 
now 177 cars at these stations and the 
new layout will care for 290. Jamaica 
Plain station is to be abolished. The 
land will be sold. Work is underway 
on the development of a modern yard 
at Salem Street, Medford station. The 
carhouse there is rapidly being demol- 
ished. Rapid progress is also being 
made at the Everett repair shops. The 
contract calls for the completion of the 
new shops on Oct. 26. The Boston Ele- 
vated expended $1,027,614 on, this unit 
up to June. The development com- 
prises twenty-five acres. 


ee 
—ooOuNunNnSE=EE—_—_ 
Trade Notes 
a 
L. B. Breedlove will act as consulting 
engineer to the bond department of the 
Chicago Trust Company. He will ad- 
vise in the analysis of public utilities 
and industrial properties in the financ- 
ing of which the bank is interested. 


‘Western Electric Company, New 
York, N. Y., announces that the general 
sales offices of its supply department is 
located in the Pershing Square Building, 
100 East Forty-second Street. Herbert 
Metz has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


Detroit Stoker Company announces 
the appointment of E. L. Beckwith as 
district manager in charge of the Chi- 
cago office, address Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building, 230 South Clark Street. 
Mr. Beckwith is an enginéer with many 
years. experience in stoker sales work. 


Newhall Company of Ohio has filed 
a certificate of incorporation’ in the 
office of the Secretary of State. The 
corporation, capitalized at $50,000, will 
engage in railroad construction work, 
Samuel B. Botsford, 925 Fidelity Build- 
ing, Buffalo, is named as agent.. R. M. 
Morgan of 1306 Williamson Building, 
Cleveland, is attorney, 


P. W. Wood has moved his office to 
1003 Carondelet Building, New Orleans. 
Mr. Wood is the Southern agent for 
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the Buda Company, Railway Track 
Work Company, American Cable Com- 
pany, and has recently been appointed 
agent for the Witherow Steel Company. 
In addition to handling these accounts, 
he also does a general business in track 
material of all kinds. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces the purchase of the Meese & 
Gottfried Company, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Portland. The im- 
provement in distributing facilities 
effected by the consolidation, and the 
additional manufacturing facilities ac- 
quired should give the rapidly-growing 
industries of the Pacific Coast highly 
economical and efficient service.. It is 
the intention of the new owners to add 
to the facilities and enlarge present 
stocks, so that prompter service to its 
customers will be insured. The new 
organization will be known as the Link- 
Belt Meese & Gottfried Company with 
headquarters at San Francisco. The 
officials include Charles Piez( chairman 
of the board; B. A. Bayman, president; 
Harold H. Clark, vice-president and 
sales manager; Leslie W. Shirley, treas- 
urer, and Richard W. Yerkes, secretary. 


ET SS 
New Advertising Literature 
Eee 


Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has recently issued new cata- 


‘logs on the Noark service boxes and 


the Noark universal service switches. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued bul- 
letin No. 2014, descriptive of Type T 
Reliance motors for  direct-current 
circuits. 


Heine Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued a circular describing the two 


boilers installed within the past two — 


years in the plant of the Cambridge 


Electric Light & Power Company at 


Cambridge. 


Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has issued bulletin No. 
1305, with illustrations, describing in 
detail the company’s full line of new 
and improved two-wheel floor and bench 
grinders. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 


New York City, has issued bulletin 


CB2, describing the Coxe traveling 
grate stoker. Typical evaporative tests 
of this stoker with various types of 
boiler are tabulated. 


Mitchell Rand Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has published a 
handbook called “Everything in Insula- 
tion.” This book, of 160 pages, is 
printed on beautifully calendered paper,, 
well illustrated, sewed and bound in a 
cover of flexible Spanish leather. It is 
written in words that the man in the 
shop can understand and put into prac- 
tice in his daily work. Among the sub- 
jects treated are the selection of insula- 
tion varnishes, paper and wood as in- 
sulators, electrical insulating paints, 
ete. Compounds of every description 
for waterproofing, insulating, electro- 


typing, impregnating, filling, sealing, 


ete., are described in detail. 


